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Foreword 


This book grew out of my earlier work, The Tyranny 
of Words, published in 1938 . 1 had first thought of a revision, 
but so much new material had come in that the project turned 
into an entirely new work. Meanwhile my interest had ex- 
panded from semantics and the problems of meaning, to the 
whole broad field of communication. 

The Tyranny, as its tide indicates, was chiefly concerned 
with the misuse of language. The present book, as its tide indi- 
cates, deals with the positive as well as the negative; power 
runs to both poles. Words are what hold society together; 
without them we should not be human beings. At the same 
time, words are responsible for untold and unnecessary con- 
flict and misery. Consider the verbal aspects of the Inquisition, 
the political consequences of Dar Kapital, the career of Adolf 
Hider. 

The author is not alone in his growing interest in communi- 
cation. Administrators, educators, engineers, physicists, stu- 
dents of labor relations, psychologists, medical men, all sorts 
of people, pay increasing attention to it. The subject is urgent 
because of growing problems in television, telephony, radar, 
atomic energy, cold-war propaganda, and dealing with allies in 
the free world. The United Nations can be defined as an ex- 
periment in communication. All this new attention serves to 
intensify the continuing problems of how to improve teach- 
ing in the schools, how to say what we mean, how to evaluate 
what we hear. 

A writer is supposed to understand the behavior of language, 
for his working life is largely spent in deciding the sequence 
in which one word follows another. In the Tyranny I said 
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that wjiten search their memories for a better word to use in 
a given context, but are no more accustomed to question lan- 
guage itself than to question the weather. “We assume,” I 
said, “that we know exactly what we mean, and that readers 
who do not understand us should polish their wits.” 

That was in 1938. Perhaps some writers are still in this con- 
fident mood, but I think not so many as there used to be. 
Some of us have begim to question the structure of language 
itself, which quickly dispels any complacency with one’s 
powers of communication. Dostoci^ki was no technical seman- 
ticist— the subject was unknown in his day— but he had a firm 
grip on the idea when he said in Thu Brothers Karamazov: “If 
people around you are spiteful and callous, and will not hear 
you, fall down before them and beg their forgiveness; for in 
truth you are to blame for their not wanting to hear you.” 

When the audience turns away, there is something wrong 
with the writer’s communication line. He should look to his 
tools. This holds for anyone who has something to say to 
others. It is primarily his lookout that the message gets through, 
not theirs. 

Thumbing over some old scrapbooks, I was surprised to find 
that one of my earliest articles to escape a rejection slip, pub- 
lished in 1913, contained a bitter complaint about abstract 
terms. I cited “democracy,” “liberty,” “individualism,” “Wall 
Street,” “human nature,” “metaphysics.” Such words, I said, 
should be employed with caution, for no two people mean the 
same thing by diem. Bandied about as they usually are, they 
tend to teiSfact an honest trutii-sceker to despair. 

I have been uneasy about the meaning of words ever since I 
began to write. For the past fifteen years, however, I have had 
the help of good men digging ever deeper into the subject. 
Sometimes they dig so deep that I cannot follow, except in a 
general way— for example. Dr, Shannon in his mathematical 
theory of communication. The more these students turn up, the 
greater depths they reveal. 

The communication process is as vital, and almost as uncon- 
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scious, as the circulation of the blood. When Harvey observed 
and demonstrated that process, physiology and medicine took 
a great step forward. Similar grand discoveries can be ex- 
pected in communication. Only the preliminary hurdles have 
been cleared. An infant Harvey may even now be learning 
the phonemes of his native tongue in San Francisco, New 
Delhi, London, or Tokyo. 

Research into communication is already scattered so widely, 
from cybernetics to group dynamics, that no one mind can 
hope to cover it all. Yet someone must try to integrate it, even 
if the level of abstraction may at times be pretty high. I am 
reasonably famihar with semantics and economics, but for the 
other sciences brought together in this book, I can pretend to 
no especial competence. 

As the sciences become more specialized, the need for inte- 
gration grows, if the intelligent layman is to keep track of his 
world. The "Proper Study of Mankind and Roads to Agree- 
ment sketched such interdisciplinary charts in the social sci- 
ences. These books were well received, and now I attempt to 
connect some of the diverse disciplines touching on com- 
munication. From another point of view, the integrator is like 
a walkie-talkie operator, a communications man. As a writer 
I am helping myself in this quest, but also, I hope, the reader. 
What one of us cannot use better tools for sending messages 
and decoding them; for evaluating our world? 

I am indebted to many co-workers, known and unknown. 
In the bibliography, credit is given to a hundred or more. In 
addition, the following have been of great assistance in reading 
part, or all, of the manuscript, and in giving me their criti- 
cisms and advice (which I have not always followed) : Ernest 
Angeli, Amo Bellack, Lee Deighton, Roma Gans, Dr. Kenneth 
Grevatt, Dr. Edwin Grace, Dr. Douglas Kelley, Edward Ken- 
nard, Eugene Reynal, James Saunders, Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 
George Trager, Armitage Watkins. Dr. Gans was the first to 
read the manuscript as a whole, and her encouragement and 
careful criticism were most helpful at a strategic moment. 
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My -wife, Marian, and I worked together as an cxccudvc 
team, with a division of labor in research, writing, and edidng. 
Without her help this book would have been severely crippled, 
if indeed it could have been done at all. We were fortunate in 
having two able secretaries in our neighbors Lola Donnell and 
Christine Loring. 

Stuart Chase 

Reddingt Connecticut 

November, 



Part One findings 


. . . All linguistic processes derive their power 
only from real processes taking place In inan*$ rela- 
tion to his surroundings. 

BRONISLAV MALINOWSEI 


A change in language can transform our appreci- 
ation of the cosmos. 


BENJAMIN LEE WHORF 



Chapter 1 

EVERYBODY’S TALIONG 


We live in an ocean of words, but like a fish in water we 
are not often aware of it. There are close to two and a half 
billion of us on the planet today, and practically every one of 
us, except very young children, is constantly talking, listening 
to talk, learning to talk. Even a hermit talks to himself. The 
50 per cent or so of the world’s population who are more or 
less literate will also be reading words and, less frequently, 
writing them. Until relatively recent times, literate people were 
so rare as to be practically abnormal, and the ocean of words 
was almost entirely vocal. 

Words link together all human activities, and form a con- 
necting bond in every human relation. They have a physical 
existence on stone, paper, and microfilm, and probably in flesh 
and blood as well, by virtue of verbal habits built into the 
brain and nervous system. 

Nobody to my knowledge has ever estimated how many 
words a person may talk in a day. It must vary with tiie lan- 
guage used, with one’s age, character, occupation; with the 
season of the year, and economic conditions. A gossip in a vil- 
lage, or a cleric on his daily rounds, will score a larger output 
than a prospector or a sheepherder. Harpo Marx, they say, is 
silent only before the camera, otherwise entirely normal. 

Let \is assume a person averages one hour of continuous talk 
a day— which seems conservative. As a lecturer, I can deliver 
about 6,000 words in an hour, at a tempo somewhat slower 
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than ordinary convenadon. Let us assume that at least two 
billion of us the world around can talk-which includes nearly 
everyone three years of age and up. Combining the assumptions, 
the total works out to twelve trillion words a day, or more 
than four quadrillion words a year. All this is, of course, under 
pre-machine conditions. To it we must add the amplification 
of words by the great organs of mass communication— radios, 
public-address systems, television sets, moving pictures, sound 
trucks, bus loudspeakers with their captive audiences, and those 
appalling airplanes which can spray a whole city with com- 
mercials. Words heard through mass media vastly increase the 
total output, and they not only multiply, but accelerate, like 
compound interest. The Chinese are becoming very adept at 
broadcasting, as the Russians have long been. 

Tower words 

Most of the words we use arc concerned with day-by-day 
living, but now and again a phrase charged with feeling will 
chum the verbal ocean. "No taxation without representation!” 
was such a phrase; "LiherfI, 4 gaUti, was another, 

‘‘Cartago deleTida estf" "Bonnie Prince Charlie,” “John Brownes 
Body,” “Remember the Maine!” "A Place in the Sun!” “The 
War for Democracy,” "Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men” . . , 

Some words are considered so holy they must never be 
spoken aloud, such as the ancient Hebrew word for God. Some 
words are so shocking that they must be spoken only in sub- 
terranean circles. Some words arc so magical that people believe 
they can cause injury, dementia, even death. Some words can 
make us sick, and others can make us well. 

A Japanese word, viokusatsuy may have changed all our lives.’ 
It has two meanings: (i) to ignore, (z) to refrain from com- 
ment. The release of a press statement using the second mean- 
ing in July 1945 might have ended the war then. The Emperor 
was ready to end it, and had the power to do so. The cabinet 
was preparing to accede to the Potsdam ultimatum of the 
Allies-surrender or be crushed-but wanted a little more time 

I See the account by W. J, Coughlin in Harper's Magassne, March ipjj. 
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to discuss the terms. A press release was prepared announcing a 
policy of mokusatsu, with the no comment implication. But it 
got on the foreign wires with the ignore implication through a 
mix-up in translation: “The cabinet ignores the demand to sur- 
render.” To recall the release would have entailed an unthink- 
able loss of face. Had the intended meaning been publicized, 
the cabinet might have backed up the Emperor’s decision to 
surrender. In which event, there might have been no atomic 
bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, no Russian armies in 
Manchuria, no Korean war to follow. The lives of tens of 
thousands of Japanese and American boys might have been 
saved. One word, misinterpreted. 

Language map 

A language map of the world today would look very differ- 
ent from a map of nations. All South America except Brazil and 
the Guianas would be one color— Spanish.' The United States 
and Canada would be one color, except for the province of 
Quebec. In Evurope, little Switzerland would be three colors, 
Belgium two, and big Germany one. The world map would 
require a whole spectrum of colors, for the students of lin- 
guistics have identified at least 7,500 active and differing speech 
communities, not counting dialects. There are still a number 
of communities in New Guinea and other outposts which have 
not been studied. The linguists con}p]3jn that their graduates 
are too few to send out expeditions and collect these rare 
flowers of speech before they become extinct. There is, as we 
shall see later, a rigorous scientific method for such collection. 
Once on a sound track, furthermore, a language can be studied 
and preserved to perpetuity. 

The most widespread languages are: ® 

English^ spoken by 250 million, and understood by 250 million 
more in India and elsewhere— a total of 500 million. 

'Not counting Indian languages. 

' Estimates made for the author by Dr. George Tragcr of the Foreign 
Service Institute. 
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Russism, spoken by more than too million, understood by loo 
million more as a second language. A Russian can partially under- 
stand Ukrainian, Polish, Czech, and other Slavic languages. The 
whole Slavic language group may number 300 million. 

North Chinese is Aird in extent. 

Then come Spanish, German, Japanese, Hindustani, French, 
Italian. 

The above are the big speech communities, with 50 million 
and more in each group. For every live tongue in the world 
today, there is probably at least one dead language— Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Inca, and untold native tongues. Hebrew, once 
dead except for ceremonial purposes, is being revived in Israel. 
It will be interesting to see if Ae revival can be made perma- 
nent in an entirely different cultural background. 

Language and ctdttire 

A blasphemy in one society, when translated, may be just a 
harmless phrase in another society. No American family would 
name a son “Jesus,” though Spanish families do it constantly. 
Blasphemies to a Christian mean nothing to a Buddhist, and vice 
versa. The language map of the world, though markedly dif- 
ferent from a map showing nations, would correspond broadly 
to what social scientists call “culture.” This English word itself 
is unfortunate because it is so easily confused with “culture” in 
the sense of the fine arts and tlic classics. But the concept it 
represents is one of the most fertile discoveries of science, and 
explains many things which previously had no answers. The 
culture concept establishes the vital principle of relativity in 
human affairs. 

We cannot talk usefully about a language without talking 
about culture, for they are inseparable. The most important 
clement in any culture is language, not only for day-by-day 
communication, but for preserving the community from gen- 
eration to generation. Individuals die, but the culture which 
flo\vs through them, and which they help to create and to 
change, is all but immortal. Without words the flow would 
cease, the culture wither away. 
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The food, shelter, and clothing habits of some societies may 
seem simple and primitive, but there are no primitive languages. 
The tongue of Australian bushfellows is more complex than 
English. No child ever learns to talk by himself. His flexible 
vocal apparatus is inherited, but the enormous complexity of 
organized speech— whether that of the bushfellow or of Bernard 
Shaw— must be learned from somebody who has already mas- 
tered it. Actually it requires many instructors— mother, play- 
fellotvs, teacher, a whole active community— properly to induct 
a youngster into the use of his language. As we shall see, he is 
bom with a powerful drive to exercise his speech apparatus, 
and soon learns to understand the main structure of his spoken 
language, whatever its complexity. 

Man probably gets his explanation of the universe, his “world 
view,” from the language he learns, and it diflfers with every 
language. Indo-European languages favor a two-valued view 
of things, the either-or logic, whereas the Chinese language is 
structurally multivalued, Allowing for shades of gray. The lan- 
guage map is far more significant than maps showing that his- 
torical upstart, the sovereign state. National boundaries ate 
fragile; compare Europe in 1955 and in 1913. But culture and 
language go back to the dawn of the race, moving in glacier- 
like periods. The most significant thing about the culture con- 
cept is that it gives a truly universal point of view. All present 
societies around the world come into focus, together with all 
societies of the past. This provides a steadier frame of refer- 
ence than any philosophical system yet devised. 

The uniqueness of man 

It is, of course, possible to communicate svithout using words. 
Observe the road symbols along any modem highway, with 
their messages which may mean life or death to the motorist. 
Observe the eloquence svith which a Frenchman shrags his 
shoulders, or an Arabian spreads his hands, or how the face of 
any human being may light with love or darken with perplexity 
and fear. (The term “kinesics” has been coined by h'nguists 
for such nonverbal communication.) 
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Animals as well as men convey messages, using sound and 
gesture, but never meaningful words. Homo sapiens, alone of 
all earth’s creatures, uses words to refine his messages. One can 
tell a child or a dog to leave the room, and either will under- 
stand. But only the child can understand 'why you have issued 
the order. A parrot can Icam the sound of words, but not 
their meanings, and so never really know's what it is talking 
about. The parrot can be compared to the sailor who, in port, 
imitates the sounds of a foreign language— perhaps to find that 
he has insulted somebody’s ancestors in unmentionable w’ays. 

Many creatures beside man live in communities which prac- 
tice the division of labor and mutual aid— bees, for example. 
No other creature, however, has such a large brain in propor- 
tion to total weight. Did the big brain develop with the ability 
to talk? Many scientists are convinced that it did. No animal 
community has developed a true culture, not even the indus- 
trious beaver. “The evolution of verbal concepts,” says Julian 
Huxley in his Evolution in Aettony “opened the door to all 
further orgaruzations and achievements of man’s thought” The 
Biblical phrase “In the beginning was the word” was in one 
sense true, for man was not man until he spoke. The cosmos, 
however, had a different origin. 

Homo sapiens, though a relatively large animal, is one of 
the most defenseless of earth’s creatures. His claws, teeth, 
hoofs, hide are deplorable in contrast with those of others. 
Why does this relatively helpless specimen survive? Man gets 
out of tight places by using his head. It is now fairly well 
established that complex human thought is impossible without 
words. This is contrary to the common assumption that thought 
precedes and is independent of its verbalization, but, as we 
shall see, that assumption is becoming increasingly shaky. The 
evidence indicates that it is language which gives man his 
unique place in nature. With his power to manipulate words 
and so to reason on many levels, he surmounts the need for 
fangs and armor. 

The human nervous system at birth has ample room for the 
development of speech, and every normal child is impelled 
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to exercise this power. No other creature has the equipment 
or the drive. As language is mastered, the ability to use abstract 
thought develops. Valuable conclusions and processes— such 
as the discovery of fire, the lever, a storable grain— are 
handed down from generation to generation. Culture grows 
first by word of mouth, lately by written records, currently 
also by microfilm and tape recording. The end products of 
the culture of Western societies are now all around us in 
Megalopolis, over us in jet airliners, under us in oil wells and 
bathyspheres. We can travel at twice the speed of sound, 
communicate at the speed of light, bounce radar beams off the 
moon. We are controlling plagues, stamping out syphilis, mov- 
ing in on tuberculosis and polio, eliminating poverty over 
great areas. 

This is all very wonderful, celebrated in many books— in- 
cluding several by your author— but we are finding that it is 
not nearly good enough. Parallel with these advances has 
come a perversion of the word. The quarter inch of cortex has 
created, along with the plays of Shakespeare and the abate- 
ment of yellow fever, a jangle of contention and a dreadful 
zoo of verbal monsten. This has always been true to a degree, 
but now the mass media are making it far worse. 

When we stop to think, it is perfectly apparent that with- 
out words organized warfare would be impossible, Commu- 
nism would have no appeal to anybody, demagogues would 
lose their audiences, religious strife and ideological quarrels 
would be unknown. The inquisitions of Torquemada, Goeb- 
bcls and Stalin would be unthinkable. The misuse of man’s 
chief characteristic has made his life unduly insecure. It has 
compounded conflict, and been at odds with his deepest in- 
stincts and dcarcs, as a creature that must live amicably in a 
group to rear his children and survive. Much, if not most, of 
the pain and misery in the world today can be laid to tlic 
misinterpretadon of signals, rather than to tlic stem impositions 
of nature, Wc pick up the morning paper to read of fifty 
dro^vned in a flood in Holland, and a thousand killed in a 
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religious not in Asia The first is legally labeled an Act of 
God, the second is an act of man 
To endure under conditions of this earth, the race must 
wage many desperate battles against plagues, blights, erosion, 
floods, population crises, material shortages, and pathologies 
yet unknown We shall need all our strength, resolution, and 
reasoning powers It is iromc that we should waste so much 
energy fighting phantoms created by words 

Preview 

It IS the purpose of this book to interpret sigmficant findings 
about language and communication, to point out applications 
of these findings and the need for further scientific study 
We shall report how the verbal mechanism works, so far as 
scientists have dissected the process, and suggest a number of 
ways m which it might work better We will first outline the 
general field of communicaoon, noting how verbal commum- 
cation, which is to be our chief interest, relates to other forms 
We shall then try to desenbe m nontechnical language some 
interesting findings of commumcation engineers, brain physi- 
ologists, perception psychologists, findmgs of the linguists, 
the freewheehng grammanans, the ammal psychologists, the 
child psychologists, the cultural anthropologists, the physicists 
m so far as they are concerned with commumcation, of the 
mathematicians with their umvcrsal language, the various 
schools of semanticists (including especially an evaluation of 
Alfred Korzybski), the students of group dynamics and of 
the techniques of listening What have these various saentists 
to tell us about human talk and human thinking^ Many new 
and exciting things 

The case studies, beginning ^vith Chapter 17— m which your 
author lays out his evaluation tools as he prepares to write an 
article— nught be called appUed commumcation theory 
Enough knowledge has already been rounded up to furnish 
real help to the layman It is only a fraction, however, of the 
help that will come when commumcation research can com- 
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mand as wide support as, say, guided-missile research does at 
the present time. 

Communication by means of language is man’s distinctive 
activity. It is news today because of the recent progress made 
in its analysis. It is news because technology has installed mass 
media to blanket the planet with words, thus compounding 
the perils of propaganda, half-truths, and plain loud lies. We 
need a new literacy for listeners, to help them distinguish be- 
tween the real and the phony, to help them identify motives, 
know when to shut their ears, when to turn the damn thing off. 
Today we face a new and colossal necessity, a technological 
imperative to control technology. Modem man is obsolete, as 
Norman Cousins said, unless he can stop world wars, and 
begin to build One World. This does not mean that we have 
to love everybody, or entertain everybody, or support every- 
body, only that we have to learn to get along with them well 
enough to keep the new lethal weapons from going off. No 
matter how strong this technolo^cal imperative to peace may 
be, it cannot be followed without improving communication, 

Tnvelve kinds oj comvmnication failure 

What are the major communication failures at the present 
time? We shall describe them in some detail later on; here a 
partial list may not be out of order. On the highest level 
there are two varieties of failure; (i) misinrerpreration of 
signs coming in to a person from his environment, and (2) 
misunderstandings between individuals and groups. "Reason- 
able men,” says Beardsley Ruml, "always agree if they under- 
stand what they are talking about.” Descending a rung or two 
we find these specific failures: 

1. Confusing vsords nvith things. Because a word is there, it is 
commonly assumed a thing must be there too. The assumpnon 
peoples tlte world \vith verbal monsters. 

2. Failure to cheek abstract terms •with concrete events. '‘Find 
the referent,*’ the physical object or occurrence to which the term 
refers. 
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3. Confusing jacts with htferences 'with value judgments. It was 
the Queen of Hearts who shouted at Alice; “Sentence first— ver- 
dict afterwards.” 

4. Spurious identification. This communication failure has been 
common on the front pages of United States newspapers in die 
form of guilt-by-verbal-association. 

5. The voholesale application of two-valued logic. If an event is 
not black it must be white, with no allowance for shades of gray. 

6. Failure to assemble the main facts before passing judgment. 
Prejudice, it has been siud, is a great timesaverj it enables us to 
form opinions without bothering to get the facts. 

7. Extrapolation. Plotting one or two points, and then riding the 
curve to cloud cuckooland. Another term for over-generalization. 

8. Gobbledygooh Prolong and obscurity; using ten words 
where one would suffice, or drowning meaning in polysyllables 
and technical terms. Very common in large offices, and in some 
academic groves. 

9. Failure to listen, to hear the speaker out; failure to assume 
he has something worth saying. 

10. Failure to appreciate the other mar^s background and point 
of view. What are his needs and wants, and how do they affect 
his talk? 

It. Failure to appraise motives. Does the speaker mean what he 
says or something else? 

12, Failure to allow for cultural differences. Delegates to the 
United Nations face this problem every day. 

As General MacAnhur proceeded from one ovation to the 
next after his recall from the Pacific by President Truman in 
1952, a California policeman was interviewed about the great 
debate on Asian policy which ^vas rocking the country. 
“Everybody’s talking,” said Ac cop, “but nobody knows what 
he’s talking about.” 

We can do better than this. In the pages to come it is hoped 
Aat Ae reader will find some principles, and many practical 
applications, showng how wc can do a good deal better. 



Chapter 2 

KINDS OF COMMUNICATION 


“Communication” is a popular subject at present in both 
y and academic circles. Lectures, panel 
Lses, medical cUnics, avhole magazmes are 
cudenc of labor relations are much concerned wtth ^ 
“y communication.” The subject is not e^^ to pm do^. 
owever, because of the great varie^ of 
e included. In this chapter ave tvdl 
,f the whole area, and try to divide the 
treams. Although new terms are badly 

bout communi^on, we wiU not antic.pate the students who 

ivill some day coin them. fmm the solar 

Let us be^n our survey with an example from the solar 

system. 

Flash from Mars . . j t 

The British Interplanetary Society recently invited Lancelot 

:;,s ■”'> • 

serious student of communication. what 

Suppose, he says, that our astronomers 
appe.ar to be signL from one of the 

Suppose further that we had the techmrf UtT 

sigkL. This is not beyond the bounds of probab.htj, 
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already a radar beam has traveled to the moon and back in 
something under three seconds. 

Good. We now come to a question as fascinating as it is 
crucial. What shall the first 7rjessage be? What is the common 
ground between ourselves and other intelligent beings— beings 
who have in all probability a different physical and mental 
make-up? Hogben attacks the problem boldly. He says that 
we should begin with some small talk about numbers. The 
properties of numbers cannot vary from planet to planet. Most 
numerical systems— Chinese, Roman, Mayan— grew out of 
simple tally marks. To count cattle or fields or days, people 
would cut or draw marks on a stone or log, and name them 
one-two-three-four in the local language. Our extra-terrestrial 
Neighbors probably went through a similar stage. So our first 
message, says Hogben, via radar beam or otherwise, might 
well he an equation in simple numerals, thus: 

“I plus 11 plus in equals IIIIII.” 

The numbers would be represented by dots as in Morse 
code, the “plus** by a dash and the "equals” by a longer dash. 

When the Neighbors have recorded this message pattern 
on their local receivers often enough they ought to under- 
stand its meaning. Then by taking it apart, they can learn the 
first few words— “one,” “two,” “three,” “six,” “plus,” “equals.” 
More complicated equations will teach them more words. Do 
not assume, however, says Hogben, that the Neighbors have 
ten fingers and so have developed a decimal system. 

If the Neighbors respond with numbers, Ae next subject 
for discourse is obviously astronomy. Both the earth and Mars 
have the same sun, both obey the great laws of the solar sys- 
tem. Observations of the sun from a planet result in a calendar, 
and our astronomers can calculate the Martian calendar for 
their recognition. This should produce a lot of interplanetary 
words. Then we can go on to chemistry, via the spectrum of 
bright stars common to both planets. When the interplanetary 
language can cope with anatomy, Hogben says, we shall learn 
what the Neighbors look like. Fingers and toes may be a sur- 
prise, but some land of big, active brain is well assured. 
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On the bridge of the Challenger 
Coming back to earth, let us take a look at the communica- 
tion devices to be found on a modem freighter. My wife and 
I not long ago went south from Montreal to Trinidad on the 
Canadian Challenger, a 1 2,000-ton motor ship, with a cargo 
of flour, bacon, lumber, and steel pipes for the islands of the 
Caribbean. Aboard her, communication systems moved 
smoothly, not only from words to nonverbal signs, but over 
a range of techniques dating from the dawn of man to 1952 a.d. 
The captain shouts at the boatswain and snaps on the depth 
finder, all within a few seeonds. 

Around the captain on the bridge are the communicating 
instruments Lord Nelson used— signal flags, megaphones, charts 
and logs, gongs, sirens, bells, month whistles. And beside them 
are mechanisms which would utterly baffle the great admiral. 
Here is the automatic helmsman, or “iron mike,” with both 
electric and hydraulic controls. It takes a course as directed 
and holds it more accurately than any pair of hands. Here is 
the sonic depth finder, which bounces 3 sound wave off the 
bottom to measure in fathoms the depth of water under the 
ship. Here is the radar screen, which bounces beams off any- 
thing, fore or aft, and can see a rowboat in a fog up to ten 
miles. Next to it is a smoke detector so delicate that it can 
smell anybody’s pipe in any part of the ship, and alert the 
bridge. Here is the radio roonv with its qoecial receiver for 
disaster calls across the seas. Beside the iron mike are the bridge 
telegraph to the engine room, telephones to all key points, 
controls for searchlights, foghorn, and for a steam whistle to 
wake the dead. 

Yet the captain told me that he avoided running down a 
fisherman not by radar and searchlights, but by a yell and a 
pointed finger from the lookout in the bow! In Dominica, 
moreover, we saw an elaborate system of electric winches 
being directed by a longshoreman in ragged shorts and noth- 
ing else, who whacked a piece of board against a steel railing 
in ordered sequences. Thus the Challenger employs words 
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spoken and written, sound \raves, light waves, microwaves, 
electrical impulses, wigwags, flag talk, "kinesics”— an altogether 
bewildering variety of communication devices. 

The c&nnmmication line 

Getting in touch with Mars, or maneuvering the Challenger, 
illustrates the factors which enter every sort of communica- 
tion, earthbound as well as interplanetary. The Hne begins 
with an information source prepared to send out something. 
The message must then be put upon a mechanism capable of 
encoding and sending it. The signal passes over a channel to 
a receiver mechanism. Here the message is decoded and for- 
warded to its destination for possible action. While passing 
from transmitter to receiver, the message may be distorted 
by outside forces, such as static, fading, “snow” in television, 
ct cetera— all of which interruptions the communication engi- 
neers call “noise.” “Noise,” they say, “is universal and insidi- 
ous.” The engineers diagram it tius way: ' 



This diagram is basic to all talk about cammmication. It 
applies to any communication line, whatever the symbols sent 
over it— words, letters, dots and dashes, music, pictures, non- 
sense phrases. When the word "message” is used in the pages 
to come, and it will be used repeatedly, let the reader recall 
this diagram. 

In communicating with the Martians, the information source 
would be the astronomers on earth designing the message. The 
transmitter would be the radar tower or other technical equip- 
^ Diagram talsen, with slight modifications, from Shannon and Weaver, 
Tbt hiathanaticci Theory of Corrmmmeation. See bibliography, page 
301. 
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nt. The “noise” might be cosmic rays. The receiver mech- 
sm would be the Martians’ technical equipment where the 
th message was recorded. The destination would be the 
artian scientists, figuring out what was meant and how they 
Duld reply. Observe how the function of listening is equally 
iportant with that of talking. 

A man enters a telegraph office in northern Maine and prints 
1 a blank: “statler, boston— mjase reserve outside double 
X)M NEXT THURSDAY,” and slgtis liis name. An operator trans- 
)rms the words into the dots and dashes of the Morse code, 
'hey go over the wire to the receiving mechanism in Boston, 
abject to whatever "noise” may be on the line. There the 
ffice transforms the familiar clicks back into words, types 
hem on a blank and sends them via messenger boy to the 
itatler Hotel for action. 

Now let us take a homely message, uncomplicated by radar, 
.elegraph wires, or any technical equipment A mother calls 
to her small boy, “Come here!” The mother’s brain is the 
source, the message is two words, the transmitter is the 
mother’s vocal cords, the channel is the air which conducts 
the sound waves, and the receiving mechanism is the child’s 
ear. The destination is the child’s brain, where the message is 
decoded and evaluated for appropriate action. Appropriate 
action in the circumstances may be, of course, to move as rap- 
idly as possible in the opposite direction. “Noise” can come 
from a passing plane, a playmate’s shout, a comer of the garage 
which deflects the signal. 

An engineering theory of communication 
Telephone and radio engineers continually encounter hard 
problems in communication. Their task is not primarily to 
clarify the meaning of messages, but to take the message as 
given— whether a Bach concerto, a plug for Wheaties, or a 
hotel reservation— and deliver it to destination with high fidel- 
ity. For this they need some scientific theory to design the 
transmitting eqmpment. Dr. Claude Shannon, an expert in tele- 
phonic switching, has provided one very useful theory. He 
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and his co-author Warren Weaver pose various questions, of 
which two particularly concern us. 

A. How accurately can the symbols of communication be trans- 
mitted? This is the engineering problem. 

B. How precisely do the transmitted ^nnbols convey the de- 
sired meaning? This is the semantic problem. 

Dr. Shannon’s theory deals only with problem A; Weaver 
brings in problem B. I would not dream of taking you, even 
if I could, through Shannon’s nventy-two theorems. They in- 
clude the use of Boolean algebra, the Stochastic process, the 
Markoff chain, probability theory, the ergodic process; and 
they end in a special form of the concept of entropy. From 
this blizzard of equations emerges a design for a system which 
can handle a maximum of messages with a minimum of “noise.” 
The theory is now being applied to the practical operation of 
television and radio, guided missiles, and computing machines. 

How about problem B, the meaning of the message? As a 
social scientist Weaver tackles this one, following the severe 
demonstra^on of the twen^-two theorems. For question B, 
he says, another box might be inserted after the receiver box 
in the diagram above, to be called the “semantic decoder.” Its 
purpose would be to give the message a second decoding in 
terms of its meaning to the receiver. Also “noise,” which is 
always mechanical on level A, should be expanded to cover 
“semantic noise,” or distortions of meaning not intended by 
the sender. (The distortion of the word ^^mokusatm,'' we re- 
member, may ultimately have produced the noise of two 
atomic bombs.) The diagram, after allowing for level B, would 
^ooV ^e this: 
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Even the clearest message loses something in its journey, and 
entropy is the name for the loss. Entropy is the idea that things 
are running do^vn— like a watch, like energy in a heating sys- 
tem, like the universe— at least in some theories of the cosmos. 
And now, says Shannon, like messages. There is no question 
about entropy on level A, and it probably operates on level 
B as well— in the transfer of meaning. Semantic entropy may 
teke us into questions of the total situation, the mental equip- 
ment and condition of the receiver, and so forth— very deep 
water. 

This brief excursion into the work of Shannon and Weaver 
tvill assure the reader that minds of the first order are attacking 
the problems of communication. The physical scientists are 
joining the social scientists and the semanticists. We shall need 
them all. “Language,” says Weaver, “must be designed (or 
developed) with a view to the totaUty that man may wish to 
say; but not being able to accomplish everything, it should do 
as well as possible, as often as possible.” We shall never be 
able to communicate perfectly; “noise” will always get in. 
But we can improve the present performance. 

Verbal tent 

One must be careful not to think about “communication” 
as a thing, an entity. It is a label to cover a wide variety of 
tangible things; a verbal tent above a very large and active 
circus. If we disregard the tent and look carefully at the activ- 
ities beneath it, we can formulate what might be called an 
operational definition of communication. 

Suppose for convenience we divide the universe outside our 
heads into three parts: (1) the natural environment, (2) ani- 
mals, and (3) men. Within the frame of inanimate nature, 
people and animals are on the move, behaving. To some of their 
behavior we apply the term “communication.” It is more con- 
venient than saying each time: “Adams is sending out signals 
which Brown is trying to decode.” Continuing to Took steadily 
* outward at things, we can identify the following five varieties 
of communication: 
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I. Messages in nature. The events which comprise inanimate 
nature— earth, air, water, mountains, sun, stars— cannot delib- 
erately communicate to people, except in the poedc sense. 
Nature sends no personal messages to you or to me. But you 
and I are receivers, and we must be ready to catch every sig- 
nificant signal given off by nature. It is not a good idea, for 
instance, to stay under a large tree when all incoming signals 
indicate that it is about to come dowm. The tree is not talking 
to you, but you ^\n\l do well to heed the sound of crackingi 
the sight of shaking limbs, the frightened cries of birds. Refer- 
ring to the second diagram above, there is no conscious sender 
at all; but signals ate coming in to you to be semantically de- 
coded for immediate acdon. 

Signals keep coming to animals and insects too, for nature 
is constantly sending out rays and waves in all directions, to be 
decoded by whatever organisms they may concern; think of 
the infrareds and ultraviolets streaming perpetually from the 
sun. Our bodies send out signals, of which we may be com- 
pletely unaware, in the form of sound, scent, and heat. The 
above traffic is one Avay, unconscious, looking for no reply- 
Some students would not include it in "communication” at alb 
but 1 tiiink it must be mentioned. It fits the diagram. 

2 . Anrrml cormrmnicmoTi. Consciously directed messages 
are first encountered in the insects. A bee wiU perform a dance 
in the luve, wluch tells other bees where to go for nectar— as 
described in Chapter 6. This traffic, so far as scientists have 
learned, is all one way. The other bees do not send messages 
back to the scout; "Did you say northeast by east for those 
cherry blossoms'^” The bee by taking action, but 

they do not reply. This distinction is important; a response is 
not necessarily a return message to the sender. 

Crows provide an early example of tvv’o-way communica- 
tion. A message is consciously sent to other croivs in the group: 
"Caw, essv>. Look out!” and a reply comes back: "Cato, cans, 
c/no. I’m looking out.” The other crows respond also by 
changing their flight direction. 
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Higher animals send and receive many messages, as when 
a tomcat calls and a tabby answers. They also conduct two- 
way communication witli people, as we shall see in C apter , 
where the author’s cats arc interviewed. The traffic is almost 
entirely nonverbal. (That parrot has already been ta en care 

of.) . . 

3. Mm to mm. Conscious, two-way, verbal communication 
appears only with man. Here we also find plenty 0 conscious, 
two-way nonverbal communication— as on the bn gc^ o ^ 
Challenger, and plenty of one-way traffic, ^ in warning sig 
nals. Billions of messages a day arc always in transit etwee 
individuals and groups. They are both spoken and written 
and are often amplified by mass media. They can c recor 
for future readers and listeners in documents an on sou 
tracks. One of the earliest means of communication 
distant points was fire. Homer told of flaming beacons whicn 
spread the news of the fall of Troy. -nm- 

Let us follow an illustrative sequence in man-to-nian 
ntunicadon. Adams on the street sees smoke coming ro 
window of a house across the way. He decodes ffie sign 
evaluates the situation. He shouts “Fire! to rown ™ _ 
doorway. The latter heats, decodes, looks, evaluates, 
in to his telephone and says: “Fire Department, emergen y 

“Where?” 

“On Pine Street.” . 

Brown then shouts to Adams for more informa 
both summon neighbors to come on the run an c p g 
the furniture. i • ,.,^.1 

The sequence begins with a strictly impersonal 
from nature, but almost immediately human comm 
hues begin to open in all directions. Some are ver a 
not; all follow the Shannon diagram. When ffie y 
unteer Fire Company at last arrives, commumcatio 
Oome more entangled, if possible, than their 

4- Mm to himself. Inside any individual a co 
process is always in action. Signals are cot^g 
of the body to the brain, where action is taken to P 
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orgaiusm stable, action mostly on the unconscious level. A 
pain in the stomach, however, may urgently demand a con- 
scious response. 

Reflective thinking is quite another kind of internal com- 
munication. Here is your author trying to write this paragraph. 
He is referring to notes on cards written to himself earlier, 
consulting memories and experiences in his mind, and verbaliz- 
ing many words and phrases, before he encodes any of them 
on paper to transmit to the reader. 

Planning future action, drawing inferences from observation, 
analyzing situations and the behavior of other people, rational- 
izing penonal desires with one’s conscience or with cultural 
standards— all are examples of self-communication. 

Prayer seems to be in a special class. One sends a verbal mes- 
sage, often very deeply felt, to an unseen receiver. Except for 
miracles, the circuit is one way. 

5. Men and machines. Finally, machines are built and trig- 
gered by men to send out signds which affect the behavior of 
other machines, or of men. A thermostat starts a furnace when 
the temperature drops to 68® F.; an alarm clock rings a bell 
at 7:15 A.M. These are all one-way messages— unless one “re- 
plies” by cursing the alarm clock. 

This seems to cover the chief kinds of activities going on 
under the verbal tent of “communication.” As we said earlier, 
it is time that new terms were invented to tighten the concept. 
Out of the vast array, we shall concentrate chiefly on the mean- 
ings of verbal messages— conscious, two-way traffic. Our at- 
tention will be focused on the semantic decoder of the Shan- 
non-Weaver diagram; but a number of collateral activities, 
such as animal communication, will be touched upon. 

Nonverbal messages 

The most omnipresent sign without words in America today 
is the red and green traffic light, whose one-way message is 
“stop” and “go.” Increasingly our highways are using symbols 
rather than words: + for crossroads, H for road on right, 
Z for curves ahead. The United Nations is now working on 
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a world-wide system of standard road symbols to enable the 
motorist to understand what*s ahead anywhere from Pata- 
gonia to Archangel— a true international sign language. 

Before the machine age, nonverbal signals included fire 
beacons, smoke columns, mirror flashes, drums, tree blazes, 
horns, whistles, uniforms, insignia. Science has now added such 
useful items as whistling buoys, block signals for railroads, 
Geiger counters, and ethyl mercaptan— which, injected into the 
ventilating system of a mine, can warn miners of danger by its 
penetrating smell. 

Is sign language verbal or nonverbal? It can be both. 

In the dusk the two mutes walked slowly home together. At 
home Singer was ahvays calking to Antonapoulos. His hands 
shaped the words in a swift series of designs. His face was eager 
and his gray-green eyes sparkled brightly. With his thin, strong 
hands he told Antonapoulos all that had happened during the day.' 

Deaf and dumb people spell out words, but when two nor- 
mal persons meet, with no knowledge of each other’s lan- 
guage, their gestures are likely to refer to acts and objects. 
One of them pretends to drink by making a cup of his hands, 
and the other hastens to get him water. Or one warns of 
danger by pointing, frowning, and shaking his head. 

The professional linguists are making a study of bodily 
movements that carry meaning, to which they give the awe- 
SOTO& wasm kinesics.’ afgaarii is ■a vwb'il ttTA, % smaMs-t 
one, to cover the variety of movements we make with face, 
head, hands, feet, to reinforce our words or substitute for tiiem. 
Watch the hands of the next person you talk to and you will 
sec how important kinesics is to the communication process. 

The studies include headshaking for “no” or bad news, 
laughing, nodding, deadpan expression, raised eyebrows, winks, 
squints, glares, whistles, pouts, sneers, kisses, shoulder shrugs, 
arm-waving, pointing, handshaking, beckoning, drumming 

^ Carson McCullcrs, The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter^ Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1940. 

*R. L. BirdwhisteU, Introduction to KsTtesies. See bibflography, page 
301. 
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with fingers, teetering on toes, shuffling feet, crossing legs, 
clapping hands, and so on. There are about 300 symbols in the 
Birdwhistell monograph, each representing a bodily movement. 
An observer who has learned the symbols can record the mes- 
sages. Cases are ^ven, duly symbolized, of a mother and 
squirming child in a bus; of a hostess receiving guests who are 
an hour late for dinner, and many others. 

This highly original piece of research emphasizes once more 
the superiority of speaking over writing in certain important 
respects. The receiver of a message not only hears the spoken 
Words, with all their wealth of tone and accent, but he sees 
with his eyes an elaboration of meaningful gestures as well. 

Every motion, the linguists say, is part of a pattern, and 
seems to be learned rather than inherited. Some cultures use 
their hands more than others; American Indians use the dead- 
pan expression more than Latins, and so on. A New York 
publisher has issued a book composed principally of photo- 
graphs of a Frenchman’s expressive face. His messages were 
supposed to be readily decoded without the help of words. 

Writing and records 

Writing came late in human development, but for all its 
lack of overtones and kinetics, it has unique and powerful 
properties. It can preserve messages as no vocal communica- 
tion can ever do. If laws and codes, for instance, were carried 
only by the spoken word, they would be distorted so rapidly, 
and to such a degree, that the administration of justice in a 
civilized society would be impossible. 

Science too wou’id be impossible beyond primitive trial and 
error. Without written numbers, mathematics would not de- 
velop much beyond simple counting. Logic, applied to the 
manipulation of numbers and algebraic symbols, expands 
knowledge in explosive ways. It has provided us with the 
principles by which steam engines, electric motors, automo- 
biles, and airplanes can be built. Without writing, the machine 
age is inconceivable. Perhaps the most powerful words ever 
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developed on this planet are the symbols E MC?. (Energy 
equals mass multiplied by the speed of light, squared.) 

Under the big tent of communication, writing and records 
occupy a tremendous space, both figuratively and physically. 
They can be referred to at any time— days, years, centuries 
after they were made. The hieroglyphics of Egypt, the stone 
tablets of Moses, the lovely stelae of the Maya, all helped 
to preserve knowledge for future generations. Libraries, mu- 
seums, books, accounting records, musical scores, documents, 
paintings, drawings, blueprints, not only accelerate the trans- 
mission of culture— in both senses of the term— but help inter- 
nationalism too. At a guess, 75 per cent of the contents of the 
great library in Leningrad parallels that of the Congressional 
library in Washington— a situation to give pause to any book 
burner. Their main stock belongs to the world, not to any 
nation. With microfilm, furthermore, a whole new science of 
record-keeping opens for both words and photographs. 

A day^s talk 

Let us illustrate with some personal and domestic observa- 
tions. One wakes in the monung to a few moments of verbal 
reflection, gets up, turns on the eight o’clock news, shaves, 
admonishes the cat. Throughout the day one is sending or re- 
ceiving messages, some on the long-distance telephone. One 
reads a few moments in bed before switching off the light. 

If a hundred, or a thousand, social science guinea pigs, in 
various walks of life, recorded their daily communication be- 
havior, patterns might come to light on which to base a more 
comprehensive theory of communication than is now available. 
A very rough review of my drily verbal behavior indicates 
four main lUies of traffic: 

t. Exchanging messages with other human beings— verbal, two- 
way talk. This seems the most vital kind of communicaiion in my 
day. 

2 . Receiving verbal messages without replying to the sender. 
This includes all kinds of reading, radio and television listening, 
the theater, the movies, cc cetera. ' 
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3. Sending verbal messages without expecting a reply. Writing 
books, articles, and some letters; lecturing, broadcasting; some in- 
structions and warnings. 

4. Internal reflection; talking to one’s self, making plans, imagin- 
ing things. 

The first and third categories include plenty of kinesics— 
gestures and bodily movements as one talks. 

One’s communication day might also be classified along the 
lines which have interested the grammarians: messages carry- 
ing information, messages carrying the sender’s evaluation of 
an event, messages carrying instruction and advice. 

Scanning my day, it appears that communication trouble 
for me is at a minimum with homely matters where objects 
and referents abound. It increases with personal problems of 
family, finance, goals; with group discussion, instnicting chil- 
dren, sizing up people, human relations generally. It reaches 
its maximum with large, remote matters, subject to ideologi- 
cal intrusion, where referents are few and far between. I have 
serious difficulty in understanding, talking about, or writing 
about, such terms as “the eternal,” “humanism,” “loyalty,” 
“Capitalism,” “Communism,” “Fascism,” “totalitarianism,” 
“Democracy,” “freedom.” I suspect that a good communica- 
tion theory would declare many of these terms out of bounds, 
too vague and dangerous for human use unless most carefully 
nailed do^vn—“frcedom to do what?” 

O)mmunication in all its aspects obviously covers an enor- 
mous field. It is not an entity but a verbal tent with at least 
five active rings, full of performers. To recapitulate them: 

1. Signs from nature, to be correedy interpreted. 

2. Meaningful messages among animals, and to man from the 
higher animals. 

3. Meaningful messages among people. 

4. Internal messages, covering a wide range from unconscious 
reflexes to reflective thinldng. 

5. Messages from machines to man, as taped by man. 
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A Student of semantics, thinking of all the varieties, would 
want to say communicationi, communications, communica- 
tiona . . . The total field as defined above covers messages 
one way and two way, live and deferred, unconscious and 
deliberate, verbal and nonverbal. Verbal messages can be 
spoken or written, and man alone sends them, (If that parrot 
is trying to get in again, throw him out! Certainly he can 
“tall^” but talki is not talkj.) In all two-way traflSc, listening 
is as important as sending. Your reading this book is as im- 
portant as my writing it. 

Talking can be called primary communication; writing sec- 
ondary; wigwagging or Morse code tertiary. Talking sym- 
bolizes experience: “I caught a big fish.” Writing is thus a 
symbolization of a symbolization. Words make it easy, you 
see, to get away from direct experience. The communication 
field is not only wide but deep. 

No message arrives in quite as good condition as it starts. 
“Noise” attacks it, and it must obey the laws of entropy. It 
is our theme, however, that messages can be better hnidled 
and decoded than is now the case. Before opening a line to 
Mats, there is plenty of work to do at home. 



Chapter 3 

THE ENCHANTED LOOM 


Knowing, apperception, awareness, are functions of the 
way the human body is organized. It is a miraculous organism, 
in the sense of trying to duplicate it. Like organized society, 
it is utterly dependent on its communication system, and in- 
deed, as we shall see, the two networks interlock. The mass 
media of modem society, for all their scientific ingenuity", are 
much less remarkable than the communication network which 
integrates a human being. 

The nervous system has powerful transmitting equipment, 
sensitive receivers, trunk lines connecting all major points, and 
a central office which sorts and then transmits messages. Yet 
the system is built in minute spaces, out of what would seem 
to be unsuitable materials, mosdy water. Sir Charles Sherring- 
ton, the great specialist on the eye, once called the brain “the 
enchanted loom,” 

Precisely how this system works is still a good deal of a 
mystery, but the neurologists and brain specialists, not to men- 
tion the designers of computing machines, are steadily adding 
to our knowledge. Unfortunately, there are only about a hun- 
dred first-class researchers studying brain connections, as 
against a thousand times as many good chemists. 

Signs canting in 

Signs and messages are constantly flowing in from the world 
outside through our senses, of which scientists have identified 
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at least twenty. These include, along with sight, hearing, 
touch, smell, and taste, a temperature sense, a muscular sense, 
a distance sense which is especially keen in the blind, a sense 
of balance—the disturbance of which makes us seasick—and so 
on. 

Despite these sensitive receptors, we miss a great deal of 
what is happening. I have watched a wren, for instance, sing- 
ing with all its might. Suddenly, while its small throat and 
mouth and eveiy feather go on quivering, the sound stops. 
The song has passed into registers beyond the range of my 
ears. 

Our skin is sensitive to vibrations up to about 1,500 per 
second, but beyond that we feel only a steady push. The eye 
nusses ultraviolet rays, electric waves, X rays, cosmic rays, and 
the deadly gamma rays. It sees light waves only in a relatively 
narrow range. Above a given speed, a three-bladed electric 
fan appears to be a dac surface. 

Like an ornithologist we can train ourselves to see more, 
or feel or hear more, but always far below the total range of 
what is there, often below what other animals can perceive. 
Our senses catch only hints and snatches of what nature has 
to show, leaving the brain to create a whole picture and attach 
meaning to these scattered indications. Some events which 
reach us from the submicroscopic world, such as cosmic rays, 
are not consciously recognized at all, but the body may have 
to deal with them. Cosmic rays, by hitting the genes, may 
cause sudden biological mutations. We are drilled by about 
100 cosmic rays every minute of our lives. 

The senses usually see enough to adjust the organism to its 
environment. They perceive what the individual needs to sur- 
vive—or has needed in the past— and little more. Those high 
notes are doubtless useful to a wren, but not to me, though I 
should love to hear them. 

Three levels 

What the eyes see, the ears hear, and the fingers touch, 
gives our minds the shape of die ordinary or macroscopic 
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world of the senses Every person, due to his structure and 
experience, sees it a little differently What I can see up there 
m a tree, for instance, is nothing compared to what a bird 
lover will observe Nobody knows what a given animal can 
see, or probably ever will except m the crudest sense, but we 
may be sure it is a very different view from ours, and from 
that of other speaes 

With the invention of the imcroscope some four centuries 
ago, a whole new world was opened to inspection, and knowl- 
edge took a great leap forward The age of scientific medicine 
began Plagues and diseases were studied, identified, and fought 
off with the help of this wonderful new tool Today the elec- 
tronic microscope permits us actually to see some of the 
larger molecules 

Human eyes will probably never see the atomic world which 
lies below the microscope world, except indirectly, as in an 
X-ray tube It is perhaps the most “real ’ of all Only mathe- 
matical physicists can talk about it intelligently, for the lan- 
guage which can best descnbe it is that of calculus Here in 
the submicroscopic realm, substances as we see and feel them 
on the ordinary level dissolve into electric charges rushing 
about at mote or less the speed of light, forming the patterns 
of space time events 

Eddington compares these levels in a famous passage about 
his writing table He has worked on this table for years, he 
says, It is famihar, dependable, and substantial Under a power- 
ful microscope it would look very different but the “substance” 
would still be there When the observer goes down to the 
submicroscopic level, however, it becomes a strange structure 
indeed It is mostly empuness with clectnc charges shooting 
across its outline Despite the void his tablet is saosfactonly 
supported, as the parades at theur headlong speeds hit its 
underside and hold it steady “If I lean upon this table, I shall 
not go through, or, to be strialy accurate, the chance of my 
sciendfic elbow going through my scientific table is so cxces- 
siv ely small that it can be neglected , . ” ^ 

*■ The Ntttwe of the Physical World, Macmillan, 1918 
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We are aware of reality on three levels: normal, micro- 
scopic, and atomic. Any object— a writing table or an apple— 
is very different on each. Until recently, only the first level 
was accessible, but now science has opened up the other two. 
All three are important for our study of communication. 

Nerve fibers 

The signs come in to eye, ear, skin; what happens then? 
All over the body are delicate receptors to decode the signs, 
and nerve fibers to conduct the message at some 200 miles per 
hour to the brain. In the eyes alone are about one million sensi- 
tive cells called cones, each connected with a nerve fiber, 
which forwards messages concerning patterns of light and 
shade. Patterns received in the ear require fewer and less in- 
tricate conductors, and in the nose very much fewer. But the 
sense of smell, though relatively feeble in man, is associated 
with deep emotions. Some familiar scent can carry one back 
to early childhood, in a wave of excitement tinged with 
mystery. 

The goal of evolution in developing this complex network 
is not, of course, to produce poetic images, but to keep the 
organism alive; the poetry comes later. Every animal, says 
Dr. J. Z. Young, requires information about changes in its 
environment.' AJso its brain needs information about internal 
changes— say a cramp m a leg muscle or a shift in blood chem- 
istry, Messages from both outside and inside are carried by 
nerve fibers, with the rim of keeping the organism in a steady 
state. In the next chapter we shall note the impressive array of 
what engineers caU “feedbacks,” wdth which the nervous sys- 
tem helps the organism maintain its equilibrium. 

Young calls the fibers wWch carry information to the brain 
input nerves, those carrying messages out from the brain to 
other parts of the body he calls output nerves. They are 
grouped in bundles, fikc wires in a cable, each nerve fiber 
carrying one faint impulse, say a ample item of information, 

^ Doubt and Cenamty in Science, We shall rely a good deal on this 
important book in the next /cw pages. 
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like temperature. The interconnections, however, are exceed- 
ingly complex, with many alternate routes if one is blocked. 
The fibers are sometimes two feet long and average one one- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter. 

Recent research has demonstrated how' a message is carried. 
The impulse which travels along the nerve fiber resembles the 
dot of a Morse code— an electrical signal fired along the fiber 
in a series of bursts. A booster mechanism keeps the signal 
going. Just how this works is in some dispute, but physiologists 
agree that the nerve fiber is a chain of relay stations, many sta- 
tions to the inch, constantly regenerating the signal. 

Some fibers are naked, but evolution has introduced an im- 
proved model clothed in a sheath, which works about ten 
times as fast as the old model, wdtit only one-tenth the energy. 
To achieve the same efficiency in any other way would require 
fifty times the space in the brain. We might then resemble 
the Grand Lunar in H. G. Wells’s story, whose brain had to 
be propped up, and constantly cooled, by attendants. 

Nerve fibers, like molecules in a gas, operate in large masses, 
and the effect can only be measured statistically. What the 
whole crowd do, not what one fiber will do, is the impor- 
tant consideration. Says Young: 

Unless wc are careful we shall forget that it is not die single 
units but dieir combined effect that is important for conveying the 
mformation. We have to find ways of speaking about the action 
of whole populations of cells, as well as about the individual ones. 
We are helped by the fact that science has already developed the 
mathematical language of stadstics-and we may be able to advance 
a long way by applj-ing these statistical methods to the nerve-cells 
and their traffic of information. 

The nervous system has the abili^ to slow down output 
messages— which is fortunate for me at this moment. Writing 
would be impossible if hand and arm muscles contracted all 
at once. Many thousands of fibers are involved, each in control 
of only a small amount of muscle. Thus the writing mosdes 
uan be brought into play gradually and smoothly, not in one 
big jerk. 
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Automatic action can handle a variety of signals. Here is 
your small son, says Young, under the table as you write. He 
tickles your leg, but you are concentrating too hard to notice. 
A reflex makes the leg muscles move your foot a little. He 
tickles again with no response. About the fourth or fifth time, 
the nerve impulse crashes into your consciousness and you ex- 
claim “Hey!”— causing Junior to beat a fast retreat. Your 
internal apparatus has made some complicated connections. So 
has Junior’s. 

The enchanted loom 

Why does Junior stop tickling? Because he has “learned” 
that it is risky to make passes at Daddy when he is writing. 
How did Junior learn, and by what mechanism does he recall 
it now? One stem word and he retreats to his toy box. Here 
we come down to bedrock indeed in our quest for meaning. 
What is happening in Junior’s brain, or anyone’s brain, when 
he learns? Can we form any picture of the “enchanted loom” 
in action? 

We know the steps involved In learning— drive, cue, re- 
sponse, reward, according to DoUard and Miller.* We know 
also many examples of learning in animals, from Pavlov’s drool- 
ing dogs to Massermann’s drunken cats. But we do not know 
in what patterns the fibers interweave to correspond with these 
chajiges i/2 that the patterns must be complex. 

There are some ten to fifteen billion nerve cells in the normal 
human brain. The latest mechanical computer has only 23,000 
valves. To build a computer to equal the brain’s potential 
would require many city blocks to house it, and all the water 
of Niagara to cool it. “Yet all that such a machine can do,” 
says Young, “and much more, goes on gentiy, gently in every 
human head, using very litdc energy and generating hardly 
any heat.” 

The brain is tiie central office of the nervous system, de- 
coding and interpreting the messages from input nerves, send- 
1 Social Z>an»Tjg and Imhatiort. 
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ing messages to the muscles over output nerves. The mathe- 
matical sum of theoretically possible interconnections beween 
fifteen billion units is somefiiing to give even Mr. 0nstein 
pause, for it is rather more than all the molecules in the uni- 
verse! 

From billions of poOTble connections, our central office can 
select the right combinarion, often select it instantaneously. 
Here you are with your foot on the accelerator, approaching 
a agnal light at a dangerous road intersection. If the light is 
red, the excitation from the retina must be transmitted through 
the nervous system so that tire cells in the motor cortex send 
impulses down to the leg muscles which make the tiu'ottle 
dose. If the light is green, impulses must go down to keep the 
throttle open. The whole complicated transmission is to be 
handled, and your safety guaranteed, by neurons which form 
no conception of "red,” “green,” “stop light,” “traffic cop,” 
“aeddent;” at all. Yet the sy s t em 'n’orj^! It works because of 
past experiences that have opened connections in the nervous 
^stem> 

Thinginnbobs 

We now approach a conclusion that is hard to prove experi- 
mentally but for which there is strong evidence deductively. 
In deference to William James, I call it the thingumbob -prin- 
cipJe: Every experience is registered in the brain. How it is 
registered, and how permanent it is, no one quite knows. That 
a host of experiences are there to be recalled is demonstrated 
every time we act. 

James calls our attention to an amoeba in tiie \raier swim- 
ming. It sees a shape and somehow decodes die message; 
“Hello! Thingumbob again!” Without memory of previous 
thingumbobs it might well be done for if the shape is due of an 
enemy. How about the first one, you may ask. There is always 
a first e^erience, which is one important reason why it is so 

I See also illastrarion of a railroad engineer in W. R, Ashby, 
for a Brain, 
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necessary to protect the young of all species. Human young 
are not adequately stocked with thingumbobs until they are 
twenty years old, if then. A wren is dismissed from the nest 
after a few weeks. 

When the message comes riirough to the brain of Junior, 
aged three, there on the floor under his father’s desk, he already 
has enough experience to refer the present message to the past 
and take suitable acrion— to wit, stop annoying his father. 
Otherwise, experience tells him, there will be trouble. 

Dr. Young provides a striking demonstration of how the 
thingumbob principle works, not with a child or an amoeba 
but with a small octopus. He puts a white metal square and 
a crab into the creature’s tank. The octopus goes briskly after 
the crab but gets a sharp electric shock, which sends him back 
to his home comer. The next time the white signal and the 
crab are presented, the octopus approaches more warily, only 
to receive another shock. After three experiences he will not 
leave his comer if he sees the white square. But if he sees a 
crab 'withotu the square he will attack and eat it. 

Young then takes the octopus out of the tank and performs 
a surgical operation, removing part of its brain. Now the crea- 
ture will come dashing out of his comer for a crab, square or 
no square. His learning mechanism has been disconnected, and 
he can no longer associate metal squares with electric shocks. 

A person bom blind sometimes acquires sight by modem 
surgery. Contrary to expectation, it is not a pleasurable ex- 
perience. The first sensation is physical pain, accompanied by 
a spinning mass of lights and colors. It takes months, sometimes 
years to learn to see, and for a few patients it has hardly seemed 
worthwhile. “I can do much better with my fingers,” said one. 
For weeks a triangle cannot be distinguished from a square. 
The eyes have never reported messages to the brain before 
and so there is no e^erience of seeing. 

How are memortes stored? 

There are various theories of how thingumbobs are accu- 
mulated. Some scientists believe a print is made on brain tissue. 
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like a negative. Others suggest that the patterns of experience 
are in continuous movement around closed drcuits in those 
astronomical numbers of brain connections. 

Ashby, in his book. Design for a Brain, suggests that a given 
item of memory cannot be located always in the same area. If 
it is to be found at all, we must look for h in various parts of 
the nervous system that have had time to adjust their perform- 
ance. It is not a matter of energy, he says, but of order— the 
order in which the organism made its original adjustments 
to environment. On this theory our memories arc all over die 
place— hopefully beyond the reach of surgical attention- 
Is everything which ever happened to a person recorded 
somewhere in the nervous system? In 70 years everyone can 
theoretically receive fifteen ailUon separate “bits” * of informa- 
tion to store. Dr. Ralph W. Gerard reports a bricklayer who, 
under hj^nosis, described every bnmp on the top surface of 
a brick he had laid in a w'all twenty years earlier. Can aU the 
“bits” be tapped? Some laboratory scientists, including Young, 
are inclined to think so; others doubt it. The psychoanalysts 
have amply demonstrated that many childhood experiences 
are stored, and may be summoned to consciousness by appro- 
priate techniques. Certainly enough memories are registered to 
help us act as current messages come in. Sometimes the memo- 
ries are distorted when we recall them; which is another reason 
for communication faflure. 

Physiologists used to idendfy three well-marked functional 
regions in the brain: the vtedulla for automatic functions, the 
thaloTtttts for emotional matters, and the cortex for consdous 
movements and for reasoned tMnking. Recent research throws 
considerable doubt on these tidy clarifications. Like memories, 
other brain activities seem to be w’cU scattered. But perhaps a 
valid distinction can be made bctv^'cen automatic reflexes, emo- 
tional activity and that “quarter inch of cortex,” which handles 
debyed responses and verbal thinking, and has been called the 
chief glory of man. 

an engineering term for the smallest cnic in a message. 
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Young tells us that the motor area directing hand move- 
ments in the cortex is larger than the area directing leg move- 
ments, while the area in control of the muscles of tongue and 
lips is greatest of all. He believes that this is direct confirma- 
tion “of the thesis that man is primarily a communicating 
animal.'' 

Experience builds pattern after pattern in the brain. This 
constitutes a child's real education, in contrast with his formal 
schooling. Learning to manipulate words, without experiences 
to refer them to, is rote learning and a blind alley. A new 
message coming over the nerve fibers is referred to the accu- 
mulated patterns, wherever they may be stored. The brain 
proceeds to predict the situation and to lay out a course of 
action. Prediction is always based on past experience— which 
is a reason, I suppose, why we find it so hard to change our 
habits. 

One definition of a painful event, says Young, is an incom- 
ing message for which there are no patterns— as with those 
blind persons who later see. A pleasmable event, on the con- 
trary, is one which fits the patterns. Is this a reason why Mr. 
Roosevelt’s New Deal was not a pleasurable event to settled 
citizens? 

Some conclusions 

Do we know enough about the human nervous system and 
the brain to improve our day-to-day performance? I am con- 
fident the answer is yes. The lessons for education are dra- 
matic. “I do not see,” says Young, “why it is impossible to 
teach nearly everyone to follow complicated arguments, and 
draw correct conclusions— even by the use of elaborate math- 
ematics.” Every normal person seems to have the equipment 
for a very fine performance. What most of us need is broader 
firsthand experience as a basis for building patterns, and more 
practice in evaluation. 

If the physiologists are right, every one of us creates the 
patterns in his brain, beginning the day he is bom. The world 
he apprehends at any given time is shaped by those patterns. 
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He has, moreover, the power deliberately to seek new experi- 
ence, create new patterns, and even change the shape of his 
world. The most dramatic proof of this is what happens when 
the blind Jeam to see. By keeping at it, they can change a 
spinning mass of lights and colors into the normal panorama 
of earth and sl^ which the rest of us learned unconsciously 
in early childhood. 

Human societies, like the human body, are kept in equi- 
librium by a system of communication. “The use of words to 
insure cooperation is the essential biological feature of modem 
man.” Professor Young might well have omitted the word 
“modem.” Those relatively large speech centers were evolved 
primarily to integrate the individual with his commum'ty’. 

An individual without language could hardly qualify as a 
human being, so extreme would be his handicap. Similarly an 
individual without a community around him is in danger of 
losing his humanity. The culture concept is cardinal in any 
serious study of communication, for the networks of the body 
interlock with the networks of society. Biologists, as well as 
physiologists and psychiatrists, are finding that their work is 
hampered, their conclusions incomplete, until they bring the 
surrounding group into the field of study. 

The networks of the body interlock •with the networks of 
society; here is, perhaps, the most important finding of our 
whole inquiry into commumcation. 
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MACHINES THAT THINK 
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dictions can ultimately be calculated for eight altitude levels, 
and then, say the scientists, we could really come close to 
figuring out tomorrow’s weather. 

Electronic computers can also act as controlling mech-* 
anisms. In this role they take data from thermostats and other 
registering devices, and proceed to operate an entire manu- 
facturing process. The engineers have even threatened to 
make a model which can play chess. Its game might not be 
brilliant, they say, but very safe, for it would have all the 
alternatives figured out before it moved a piece. But if its 
human opponent cheated, it would go all to pieces in a real 
nervous breakdown! 

Cybernetics 

For these mechanical monsters of tubes and wires, and 
elaborate mathematical theories behind them, Dr. Norbert 
Wiener of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
invented the name cybernetics.^ The word comes from a 
Greek root meaning pilot or governor, and he defines it as “a 
study of messages which control action.” Cybernetics has to 
do with the mechanical and electrical equipment for com- 
munication between man and machine, and between maefune 
and machine, that fifth class of communication listed in Chap- 
ter 2. 

In developing this equipment, the engineers are trying to 
copy some of the functions of the human brain, and thus tiieir 
effort throws light on how the brain itself operates. The 
Scientific American devotes a whole issue (September 1952) 
to computers and control mechanisms, wth articles at various 
levels of difficulty, from simple descriptions to advanced 
mathematics. Says one writer, G. W. King: 

The most effective known mechanism for the retention of infor- 
mation is the human brain. Recent physiological experiments sug- 
gest that the brain operates not with continuous signals but with 
sampled digital information, probably on a binary system. Nerves 

1 See his books, Cybernetics and The Human Hse of Human Beinst' 
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seem to transmit information by the presence or absence of a 
pulse. The brain, uitli its ability to srorc vast amounts of informa- 
tion in a tiny space, and to deliver specified items on demand, is 
the model which automatic control design strives to imitate. 

We have already seen how pulses run along the nerve fibers 
to the brain, with action either “on” or “off,” like the current 
which forms tlic signals of Morse code. In a computer, elec- 
tric pulses arc made to register on counters or tapes, and in 
the brain a similar process may take place. This is what Mr. 
King means when he says the brain may store information on 
a “binary," on or off, basis. 

There are two main types of computers, analogue and digi- 
tal. The first responds to physical temperatures, pressures, mo- 
tionsj the second respond to numbers only. The speedometer 
on your car is a simple analogue, transforming the revolution 
of the car’s wheels into miles per hour. A desk calculator is 
a primitive digital. You punch numbers into it which it then 
manipulates. These simple mechanisms have been enormously 
speeded by vacuum tubes, feedbacks, and magnetic memories. 

The digital type is drawing ahead of the analogue, for the 
latter becomes more complicated with the physical problem 
and must keep adding wheels, co^, cranks, connections, and 
other Rube Goldberg attachments. The navy’s “Typhoon,” 
for studying guided missiles, may be the last big analogue. 

The digital machine takes regular decimal system numbers 
punched on a card, and encodes them in arrangements of the 
two symbols, o and i, of the binary system, corresponding to 
the on and off of an electric current. The current can then 
flick around the circuits at approximately ihe speed of light. 
(Any decimal number can be written in binary terms: 13, for 
instance, becomes iioi.) 

100,000 to l 

Suppose we call at the I 3 .M. building in New York and 
inspect “No. 701,” unveiled in the spring of 1953 and twenty- 
five times faster than the X948 ‘‘Mark’’ at Harvard. 
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Wc enter a room that resembles an ultramodern kitchen, 
with eleven units in soft gray-blue-they might be cabinets, 
refrigerators, washing machines. Our guide opens the doors of 
various units to reveal instrument panels, revoking magnetic 
drums, batteries of cathode ray tubes, reels of magnetic tape, 
and the slot into which punched cards are dropped to start 
things going. One unit, blinking and Bashing like a jeweler’s 
counter in the sunlight, turns out to be hundreds of small tubes 
doing sums— the arithmetic unit. The drum, the magnetic tape, 
and the big cathode ray cubes arc memory units. 

No. 701, they tell us, can add or subtract 16,000 times a 
second, multiply or divide 2,000 times a second. These figures 
mean little to me until I can relate them to something I know, 
some thingumbob. How fast do I, as a sometime C.P.A., do 
simple arithmetic? 

I write out two four-digit numbers— say 4752 and 8691. 
With pencil and stop mtch in hand I add the figures-«ix sec- 
onds*, subtract and check— eight seconds; multiply them— fifty 
seconds; divide to three decimal places-eighty seconds. (These 
times are the average of half a dozen trials with different four- 
(figit numbers.) 

Assuming that the computer can multiply numbers like these 
2,000 times a second, instead of once in fifty seconds, it is dear 
that No. 701 is 100,000 rimes a better man than I am! Still 
more, he never grows tired. The latest models are being de- 
signed to correct possible mistakes. 

What actually happens when a problem is tackled— say the 
56,000,000 operations required to help a driller oil, com- 
puted from a contour map of the region where he is prospect- 
ing? First, the problem has to be stated by a highly trained 
mathematician. He writes out a series of complicated equations, 
which are then reduced to simple number sequences and 
punched on cards. Thk is "programming,” and may take a 
long time. The cards are then fed into the receiving unit. Ic 
hums away, other umts begin to hum, until out of the last one 
comes the answer, neatly punched on wide tape. 
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, program the path of a guided missile requires 763 in- 
dons, all in number form. Having stvallowed No. 

will perform 1,100,000 operations m uvo minutes. (1^ 
ilation I could toss off in a matter of fifteen y“«-) 
pute the density and velocity of atr at selected points on a 
on of airplane wing, and thus help aircraft =ng-nee^ de- 
better wings. Eight milUon operaoons arc completed in 
n iSnutes, f job Lt would take a desk calculator seven 

lo. 701 and his brothers and cousins have, like the humm 
in, the power to store memories and to learn from expen- 
e. Thh gives them the right to be called .'"^nhiiiM th t 
ik.” A computer’s memories may be stored in catho y 
es; no one can yet tell us exactly how human memones are 
red. 

Electronic mouse 

The prize example of a machine that learns from cxpenence 
undoubtedly the BeU Laboratory’s electromc " 

idy is an electromagnet two inches long» his ee » 

tracted wheels, his whiskers are copper wires. The chfs 
s seeks is an electric terminal. You put him m a maz 
iree feet by three composed of forty movable a P 

dons. In one comer is the “cheese, rcac e y o / 
ossible route. You throw a switch and away goes e 
le bangs into a wall, bounces back, tries ^nrinn- 

nth. energy unimpaired. Bang, bang, bang! but e is c 
lly gettinf nearer the goal. FinaUy, after 
trenuous buffeting, he reaches the “cheese and po P 

ler whiskers into it; a bell rings. . 

Pick him up and put him back at the starting point. Away 
tie goes again, but this time he does not hit a smg e * 
goes right to the terminal, with hardly a false move, an c 
his time from one hundred and twenty secon s to J * 
you place him in a part of the maze not visited e ore, 
bang around again by trial and error until he n s a ® 
already visited, then he goes in straight course to e 
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If you shift the walls of the maze to form a different pattern, 
he will remember any parts which remain unshifted 
Quite a mouse He operates with the help of a thinking 
machme under the metal floor of the maze It is composed of 
motor-dnven electromagnets, and nmcty’ “relays,” of which 
fifty are memory units A relay performs the task of a vacuum 
tube m a computer. 

The mouse was indented by Dr Qaude Shannon, whom we 
met m Chapter 2 Dr Shannon says it can quicldy solve “more 
than a milUon million mazes, learning each one rapidly, then 
insftmtly forgetting it m order to be ready to learn the next 
one ” The significance of the exhibit, he says, hes m the four 
distinct mental processes which the mouse-machine performs 
It can 

I Solve a problem by tnal and error 
i Remember the solution and apply it at a later date 
3 Add new mformaaon to the solution already remembered 
4. Forget one solution and learn a new one when the problem is 
changed 

The mouse is hclpmg Bell Laboratories improve telephone 
switching equipment— that type of giant bram which can re- 
member the telephone number you dial mto it, and automati- 
cally search the circuits until it finds a clear line to the party 
you want Before long, thanks m pait to the mouse, it will 
connect you automaa^y widi any telephone m the U S 

Feedbacks 

Experts in cybernetics have a good deal to say about “feed- 
backs ” They put these devices all over their machmes to check 
performance, and they compare them wth similar controls 
throughout the human body A short, handy defimtion of a 
feedback is that it answers the question “How am I domg’” 
It is thus a straight communication mechanism 
On the bndge of the CoTtadum Challenger we noted the 
“iron mike,” an automatic device for steermg the ship, and an 
excellent example of a feedback. When the nuke has been 
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“taped” on the course, it wUl recognize any deviation to 
or Lrboard, and send a message to the rudder to coirect Ae 
error. A vane on a windmiU to keep it pointed into the wind 
was an early type of feedback. The “pvemor with its swing- 
ing balls on a steam engine is a classic eicample. 

When I visited a cyclotron in a Washin^on laboratoiy, 
■was given a memorable initiation into the feedbac ' 

My hosts seated me at the control board, s%vitched off t 
automatic control and told me to grasp the manua 
Keep the cyclotron on a steady electrical course, they said, 
shown by arrows upright on the dial. The arrows 
swing far to the right. I hauled them back and over ey 
way to the left! No matter how deUcate my touch, I cou 
not hold the arrows where they belonged. Compare ° 
smooth automatic control built into the cyclotron, my e 
were gross and clumsy. I now know how feedback fee , 
The physiologists find that our bodies are full of 
to stabilize the organism. A man standing on his nvo 
one of the least steady of natural consttucoons. His weight 
is seldom adjusted to keep him upright, and he is always 
to fall over. What holds him on his course is a set ot re - 
backs, in the canals of his ear, in the nerve ends o 
in the horizon sense of his eye. These send message ° 
muscles via the brain to keep him from capsi^g. pc 
■with his feedbacks put out of commission by alcohol can gi 
Xis an alamung example of man’s natural anatomical 
If you throw a cat into the air, gently please, her ee 
will see to it that she lands on all four feet. ^ _ 

The feedback principle has wide application. ®cci 
studying face-to-face groups are adopting the idea. a con 
ference is working on a problem around a ta e, t e ea^ 
may halt discussion from rime to time while he summarize 
the situation. He tells the group “how they are doing, a 
Nvhether they are getting off the course. Or group mem ere 
may be asked to estimate the progress of the meeting, an 
fill out questionnaires at its close as to how they^ ave o 
“Feedback is the control of a system by reinserting into 
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system the results of its performance” is a more formal defi- 
nition. “A portion of the output of a system is fed back to 
control the inputs’ is another. The student of semantics uses 
the principle when he rechecks his information before coming 
to a conclusion. It helps him delay his responses, avoid snap 
judgments, and think in terms of relationships. In Chapter i6, 
your author will give a feedback for preceding chapters, and 
ask in effect: "How are we doing?” 

The theory of control S5^ems is now well understood for 
Univac,” No. 701, and Dr. Shannon’s mouse. The concepts, 
ccording to an author in the Scientific Americanj “are not 
rithout relevance to the grandest of all problems of science 
nd philosophy; the nature of the human mind, and the signifi- 
ance of our forms of perception of what we call reality.” 

Design for a brain 

W. Ross Ashby, the British scientist mentioned earlier, has 
ried to describe how a man, armed with all we now know 
ibout the nervous system, would go about designing a mech- 
mism which imitated the brain. His book, which he calls 
Design for a Brain, is a combination of cybernetics and physi- 
alogy. The mechanism would not need to be nearly so com- 
plicated as the brain, Ashby tiiinks, but it must accomplish the 
brain’s two great functions: (i) it must learn by experience 
and store memories; (2) it must produce adaptive behavior— 
continually refirung performance in the interests of survival. 

Ashby uses as his type case a kitten approaching a hearth 
fire. At the first encounter a variety of things can happenj 
none in the best interests of the kitten. She may walk right 
into the hot ashes, spit at the blaze, dab ■with paw, sniff, arch 
her back, crouch and stalk. Gradually she leams respect for the 
fire, and how to adjust to it. She finds exactly the right spot 
on the hearth rug to keep warm. If the fire blazes up she re- 
treats; if it dies down she moves nearer. What is going on in 
her brain to produce this adaptation to fire? What maclnne 
can parallel it? 
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Dr. Ashby takes us on a rather technical journey through 
feedbacks, step-functions, part-functions, parameters, and vari- 
ables, and finaUy emerges with a mechanism capable of learn- 
ing by experience. On closer inspection this proves to resemble 

a digital computer. _ j j t? 

The thesis of the book is stated twice, once in standard Ung- 
lish, once in mathematics, and is so arranged that the reader 
can turn from the English to the mathematics, and vice versa. 
Thus we have the story in tnvo languages, experdy cross- 
referenced— which must be some kind of landmark in seman 
tics. The mathematics acts as a stem judge of the prose, a 
ing nothing to be said which cannot be restated in e om 
of a rigorous equation. A better way to get rid o unc es 
and opinions would be difficult to imagine. 

Encounters with the environment mark the nervous system 
of kitten or man easily, extensively, and permanentl}% wi 
traces distributed according to the “accidents of e en 
counter. As encounters multiply, the traces tend 
tributed as to prepare for subsequent encounters. The kiwn 
learns not only the best place on the hearth rug, but w ere 
to move under different conditions. 

Ashby compares the patterns formed by experiences to ops 
of rain which run, joining and separating, down a win 
pane. There is no order in any one raindrop s behavior, ut 
the whole pattern is orderly. A similar shower would pro uce 
a similar pattern. Memory traces are scattered tl^ug out e 
cortex, unified physiologically but not anatomically, eme- 
ries, he believes, are not stored in any fixed place. ^ 

The feedback principle is cardinal in Ashby s dwign. ere, 
he says, is an antiaircraft gun, controlled by radar rays re- 
turning both from the target plane at which the gun k aimed, 
and from its own bursting shells. The feedback minimizes e 
distance bet\veen the plane and the shell burst, causing c 
gun to aim ever closer to the target. “Such a system, wholly 
automatic, cannot be distinguished by its behavior from a 
humanly operated gun, where the gunner uses errors to im 
prove his next shot.” 
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The design for a machine to act like the brain is unthink- 
able "Without feedbacks. But with them, like the AA gun, it 
can theoretically “be both wholly automatic, and yet actively 
goal-seeking. There is no incompatibility.” A macliine wth 
feedbacks is usually actively stable (though it could be made 
actively unstable), and can correct its own errors. “Once it is 
appreciated that feedback can be used to correct any dc\ia- 
tion we like, it is easy to understand that tlierc is no limit to 
the complexity of goal-seeking behavior which may occur 
in machines, quite devoid of any Vital* factor.*’ 

Will giant brains someday become our masters? They will 
not. Without a man to program them they are so much junk. 
A man can shave with, an electric razor, drive his car to the 
office, operate a self-service elevator, and start a dictaphone 
going, all within a few minutes. An electronic computer can 
surpass him in speed, accuracy, and persistence, as a derrick 
can beat him at lifting, but it can never equal lum in versatil- 
ity. The computer can never reach his power of abstract 
thought, never w'rite a line of poetry, never be curious about 
the cosmos, never have a new idea. 

Computers arc giving us some dramatic sidelights on how 
the human brain stores memories, and how we Icam from 
experience. They are destined to do a lot of supcr\’ising in 
mass production plants such as oil refineries, and in communi- 
cation industries. They will become more and more clever, 
rapid and useful in answering more kinds of questions— like 
predicting the weather. But that is all tlicy can do widi ques- 
tions. They will never be able to ask one. 



Chapter S 

A CHAIR IS A CHAIR 


Working on another aspect of the ^ ° ® 

lems” are the students of perception theory. at is ^ 
lion between that chair out there— that chunk o rea ty 
and our perception of it? .... i.:. 

Adelbert Ames, the pioneer in this field, 
as an artist. Perspective fascinated him, and made m 
to know more about how the eye and brain perceived t^^ 
He developed an extraordinary talent for desiring a o 
equipment to test theories, and the results of ear y e^ 
ments were so arresting that he neglected his painting 
come a specialist in seeing. 

He organized the Hanover Institute and ® ^ 

in the basement of a Dartmouth building, alt oug 
formal connection with the college. A foun anon 
terested and gave him funds for con^cnng Hunli- 

genious tests. Today parts of the equipment ave .ri-ei. 

cated at Princeton by Hadley Cantril, and at several other 
universities. . 

Social scientists all over the country are Some 

conclusions ro be drawn from the Amra exp^m . 
think they mark a revolution in psychology. . ° , 
pressed but not so sure about the revolunon. o ^ 

they knew it all before. Rather than involve curse i 
debate, let us take a guided tour through the la ora ty. 
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tried it in both Hanover and Princeton; it takes about half a 

day. 

Laboratory tour 

Here is a big room, dimly lighted, and resembling an old- 
fashioned photographer’s studio. All around are strange mech- 
anisms draped in black, like cameras or huge stereopricon in- 
struments, connected with a system of cords and lighting. 
guide leads us from one construct to the next, snaps on a light 
in their rear parts, and directs us to look through an aperture, 
sometimes down a dark tunnel which may be ten feet long. 
He asks what we see dotvn there, and acknowledges our an- 
swer with a noncommittal “H’m.” Buttons are pushed, fans 
revolve, handles are pulled, more lights are snapped: ‘ Now 
what do you see? . . . H’m.” There are more than a score 
of constructs. 

The visitor is both bevdldered and excited. He looks 
through a peephole and sees a chair about five feet away. It 
appears to be a perfectly good chair. A view through a dif- 
ferent hole shows that it isn’t a chair at all, but loose pieces 
of wood suspended by wires. Convinced that to sit on such 
a contraption would produce grave spinal injuries, one return 
to the ori^nal peephole and sees the chair reappear, as solid 
as ever! What one part of the brain has grasped intellectually, 
other parts may refuse to accept. Past experience with chairs 
is so strong that it overrides purely intellectual demonstrations. 

Looking down one of the tunnels, we see two dimly lighted 
round balls side by side, some eight inches in diameter. At 
the touch of a button, one of the balls starts moving down 
the tunnel toward us, while the other remains where it was. 
There is no doubt in our minds about the forward march of 
tfiat ball. Examination shows, however, that neither ball has 
moved; the one which seems to move has been slowly blown 
up to a larger size by a jet of air. A similar effect of forward 
movement can be produced by gradually fighting one ball 
more brightly. 
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The cockeyed room 

And here, ladies and gentlemen, is the famous “cockeyed 
room,” with the perspective aU wrong in its construction, but 
making a quite satisfactory rectangular exhibit to e ^7®; 
has had its picture in many newspapers and m Life "'“5“ ’ 

and is perhaps the best known of ail the Ames comOTc . 
room h set up life-size, some twelve feet long. Through the 
front window, the observer sees its floor, , 

dows, and door, all as they should be, and all ng 1 7 , 

But when the observer tries to walk on that 
it slopes dangerously, and his feet go all wrong, e isco 
that the windows and door are a carpenter s mg , 

the ceiling cants at a crazy angle. It takes ° 

to stay in that room without feeling seasick. Our gui S 
us a pointer and tells us to touch a comer I ® 
don’t come within three feet of it, and we hit things i 
stick which visibly are not there! 

Let us return to the first point of vision. We watch w 
people of approximately the same height enter the roo , 
goes to a back comer and turns to face us. Beho , one 
come a giant, the other a dwarf! We can take a , 

them, and still they appear giant and dwarf, as the p o P 
in the newspapers shows clearly. One person is actua y n 
to us, but the angles make them appear equidistant to t e y 
If they appeared their actual sizes, the room wou 
distorted. We cannot have both; and the eye insists . 

tangular room, even at the cost of creating giants an 
Stability seems to be more important to the orgam 
denying the existence of monsters. 

Such weirdly shaped rooms arc seen as noOTal * * * ^ . . 

our past experience has made it a "better bet to p 
floors, upright walls, rectangular windows, etc. P 

. . . have provided us with adequate proposes __ the 

«tlon. . . ^Vhen people are observed in the d«o«'d room.^^ 
assumptions wc have built up concerning their shap 
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come into direct conflict with our assumptions as to the “normal 
shape of the roorn.^ 

Mr. Ames has prepared quite an exhibit^ not one to be 
recommended for vacation hours. What does it all mean’ The 
psychologists are building hypotheses, but the over-all con- 
clusion is not yet clear to the inquiring layman— who has seen 
himself moving in a railroad station, when actually it was the 
other train that moved. First of all, the exhibit is a fine dem- 
onstration of the relativity of perception. Two other prelimi- 
nary conclusions also emerge, and both support what we have 
been learning about the nervous system and the brain. 

The thingumbob principle is strongly upheld. Says Kil- 
patrick: “The organism . . . calls upon its previous experi- 
ence, and assumes that what has been most probable in the past, 
is most probable in the immediate occasion.” In the past, when 
two objects of equal size were seen side by side, and one grew 
larger, the probability has been that it was moving toward us. 
This is what the brain concludes after consulting memories, 
and what the eye sees in consequence. Have we not learned to 
judge whether an automobile is coming toward us, or going 
away from us’ 

Tlie other principle supported by the Ames exhibit is that 
we do not see all of any space-time event, but only enough to 
deal with it. Our brains abstract what we need in this particular 
situation, and let the rest go. Wc take a chance. In the case of 
that chair, our brains bet wrong, so to speak, because in our 
experience a space-rime event which has the look of a sub- 
stantial chair can be sat upon. One wonders what an Eskimo 
from King William Island who had never seen a chair would 
make of the exhibit. Perhaps he would see stacks and wires. 
I wish this could be tested— though it would cost something 
to fly him down in a plane without seats. 

I remember once being perched on an 8,ooo-foot mountain 
top above timber line in the Canadian Kockies. ^Ve were on 
skis, with about fifty feet of snow under us. There were no 

I Mimeographed report by F. P. Kilpatrick, DemoTtstrations in Percept 
tiortt Princeton, 1951. 
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1 Mimcographeil report by F P KBpatrick, Demonstratfom in 
non, Pnnctton, 1952 
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A CHAIR IS and sky. I 

trees, no rocks, j'\yhen it seemed to level off I pre- 
started down the slope an stopping, I took 

pared to do a smart turn f P ^yes, you see, had no 
a spectacular faU ® teU my brain what was level 

guides in the form °f nothing to go on but a world 

Ind what was slope, ^f^erience to help them m such 
of unrelieved white, and no exp 
an unprecedented situanon. 

Flight of the ^ 

While we are on the subjert P ^ 

that almost any A".eric^ ^ g, penned an 

through interstellar be more limited, how- 

imaginative excursion f„es forth every evemng 

ever, than, the one o 

on television. , as the blight wm to the 

Suppose a Not a human bemg is left ahve. 

chestnut tree sweeps ... 

What does the ’world look hk 
“Just the way it lool^ T^{^i,vays. Mountains, oceans, 

people. Lots of and the Empire State buding, 

ttees, ammals, the Eiffel „ so far in tins book I am 

all there.” In the hght of*e an y^ ^ „ y„„ 

afraid you are '^rong. Though ^ humans agree 

now is not quite what it 1^^ „,es, animals, and the 

on the “/"^"^uental datum that we can count 

Effel Tower. This IS tn 

on for all our ^“d blight, there were no human 

But if, followmg ents, fhere would be ^thmg to 

eyes und brains to see th^^e from Chapter 3, 

see in the familiar terms. S^i g. g^^n^ing at birth. Moun- 

was built up pattern by pan ^ s pemeive them, 

tains, oceans, treis, as we horn bhnd, who later re- 

must therefore at first but spinning colors.) 

ceive their sight, see They connnue to perceive 

The animals, wc rfd as heretofore. But as their 

their smaU portion of the w 
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brains and their experiences are different, they sec the world 
very differently from humans. What a bee sees, furthermore, 
must vary ^vildIy from what a chimpanzee sees. The Arctic 
tern, winging from one polar region to the other, probably 
has the widest range of vision; a barnacle on a rock perhaps 
the smallest. 

Now let us assume that a second virus in another biolo^cal 
calamity wipes out all the animals. How docs the world look 
neyw, with no living creature to see it? In the light of what 
has gone before, I am afraid that we must insist it looks like 
nothing at all. It has no look; a visual void— blank, zero. 

But before collapsing into the arms of Bishop Berkeley, let 
us descend in our imagination through the microscopic level 
down to the submicroscopic, the universe of the atom, as 
sketched earlier. Here, thank goodness, things axe normal. The 
atoms swirl as before in the vast emptiness of Mr. Eddington’s 
writing table. Whatever the atomic structure of our world was 
before the plagues, it persists after them. There will be dif- 
ferent knots in the plenum, but the plenum, the physicists say, 
is constantly reknotting itself. 

There is, of course, nothing to be seen on the normal or 
macroscopic level, for there are no eyes or brains remaining 
on earth to see. No creature remains that has had the experi- 
ence of seeing. But the atoms, obeying their statistical laws, 
are still doing business at the old stand. This is as close to 
“reality” as I am able to get. 

All right, memphysicians, now it’s your turn. . . . 

Eleven points in perception 

Grounding our space ship once more on earth, let us list 
tile steps in perception so far as we have been able to identify 
them; 

1. Take a space-time event, say a chair— which b also a knot in 
the plenum. 

2. It gives out radiation on the sabmicroscoplc level. 

3. The rays strike the living onanism, human or animal, at some 
sensitive point, say the eye. 
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4. Their pattern is decoded and passed over nerve fibers to the 
brain, perhaps on a binary system. 

5. Here it is decoded semantically. ... . , ,1,. 

6. And referred to past e.vperiences, maintamed somehow m the 

cortex, probably in a number of places. . . ■‘ipc 

7. Whereupon the individual whose hram it is remarks. 

a chair. I’ve sat in thousands of them. “-vent” 

8. The chair has a great number of characteristics, y 

has an astronomical number. . hv 

9. But the brain abstracts only those characteristics needed by 

the organism to deal with the chair now. ^ The 

10. TOiat we “see" is thus only part of what is th^ ^ 

“reality” we perceive is abstracted by our senses-as » 
abstracts Wilton ChurchiU’s face with two curved hues and 

T.'when we use words as symbols for die 

“see," they are an abstraction of an abstmcoon. r„._;n,re” we 

eralizations like chairs-in-general, or house o > 

abstract again. The semantic moral is to be consciou of *ese 
stracdon levels, and not to lose sight of the ongmal chair. 

“Reality” is not a stone which one 
The stone was Dr. Johnson’s answer to 
the Bishop said that everything was in the mind. Rea ty 
tougher proposition than any stone. 
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BEES, MONKEYS, AlsTD CATS 


Before going on with human commumcation, let us ex- 
plore some findmgs on animal communication The higher 
animals possess nervous systems something like our own, but 
wi^fewer connections m the cortex Even the lowly octopus 
has association paths which can be severed Insects have a very 
different apparatus for receiving and decoding signs, but man- 
age to send some extraordmary messages 

Ballet tn the htve 

Honey bees, according to a bnlliant study by Karl von 
Fnsch, have an elaborate communication ^^em, quite unhkc 
anything man has yet contrived * When a scouting bee comes 
upon an appetizmg bed of blossoms, he returns and gives ac- 
curate directions to the hive, diough the bed may be as much 
as four miles away His comrades then make a “beelme” for 
the flowers 

What does the scout say to his comrades’ One must read 
Fnsch to get the full details of this amazmg conversation In 
essence, the scout performs a gcometncal dance on the vertical 
plane of the honeycomb, using the sun as a tnangulation point 
watching ffie performance, are informed of 
both the direction and the distance of the food supply 

Ocher recent studies suggest that migratmg birds have a 
built-m apparatus for perceivmg longitude and lannide, even 

I Bees Then Fixjtm, Ghemeal Sense and Language 
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when out of sight of land over the ocean. The bird, however, 
rtelling himself where to go. while the scout bee ^ telhng 
the hive and so engaging in true social communication. 

ot iktial reac/on^^^ltonishmen^ ^b^^ 

Since a bee has only a few thousand da^s 

where man has fifteen billion, n it not f ^ 

upon the honeycomb, and the 7 thinMng in 

Active and unearned? Are the be^ domg 
the human sense of the word? May them P™ 

ance be as automatic, and as emononal, as g 

"?heTe n7evidence that bees transmit new experience to 

thJLxt generation and so have anything “ , 

culture. Moralists who discover “lessom” » be leam d from a 

bee, epecially his thrift, prudence, and wor g ^ 

this dMncdon. Whatever the bee’s 

most of them, while we have to learn to 

on the same planet with thee creatures, 

remote ancetor in the warm salt of the 

worlds of experience hardly touch. Bee, an , , 

have societies from which we are mte ec ay 

which obviously require commumenon e . P j 

tion. The orgaizations are miraculous from ^pomt of view, 

but doubtlee prosaic enough from the bee s. Wh / 

“better” or “woree” is a meningless quenon. 

FiTfs world , . 

We find lee organization, and apparently te w 
tion, in a much higher specie. Companng ap ?, f ^ 

man. Dr. William Howells eks us to look at 
chimpanzee in a laboratory.^ The ape ?>“ S 
machine which delivers bananas, but it ^ -rnlain the 
and he needs help to opemte it. How is he 3 “ 

talk, no bananas! Sometimes, say^ T. C. 

» Mmtind So Far, Doubleday. Doran, 1944* 
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seum of Natural History, a chimpanzee can get the idea over 
by sign language; and Yerkes has shown photographs of co- 
operative pairs helping each other. But Howells’ ape went 
hungry. 

Up to the age of three, a young chimpanzee is about as 
smart as a child of the same age. At the Yerkes Laboratories 
in Florida, two psychologists, Catherine and Keith Hayes, 
adopted a female chimpanzee baby, and raised her like a mem- 
ber of the family. They recorded their observations, and later 
gave the American Philosophical Society a careful account of 
“Viki’s” development.^ 

Vila’s interests and abilities developed in roughly the same 
sequence as a child’s, though she tended to play more strenu- 
ously in climbing and jumping. She built with blocks, cut 
with shears, scribbled, and showed about the same skill and 
enthusiasm in these activities as most thrcc-year-olds. She imi- 
tated the family tasks of dusting, washing dishes, sharpening 
pencils, painting woodwork, pressing photographs in albums. 
She learned to saw, hammer, and sandpaper furniture. 

By manipulating Vila's lips, the Hayeses taught her to vo- 
calize three words-“maraa,” “papa,” “cup”-but they were 
rough approximations, and the last two were often confused. 
As an infant she babbled much Ic^ than human babies do, and 
even this disappeared when she was five months old. The 
Hayeses conclude that the human and chimpanzee species “are 
much more alike psychologically than has heretofore been 
supposed. Man’s superior ability to use language may be his 
only important genetic advantage.” This advantage, further- 
more, is cumulative. Language is a means of sharing knowledge 
—as the baffled chimpanzee in front of the banana machine 
eloquently demonstrates. After the third year, human children 
rapidly outdistance Viki with her three uncertain words. 

Chimpanzees by nature, observes Dr. Yerkes, arc social ani- 
mals.'* They live in nomadic groups of ten or twenty, each 

1 Sumnurized in Seiemipc Ameriem, July 1951. 

» Robert M. Yerkes, CbintpanzeeSf Yale University Press, 194}. 
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mth a male leader, societies much smaller than those of pnmi- 
tive man. 

There is no single system of signs-vocal, 
which may properly be called chimpanzee languag . ^ 

the variedly wUch are commonly observed 
animals in effective touch, well informed about 
ence and attitudes, and also about especially signifi 
dieir environment. 

Monkey puzzles 

Another scientific couple, at the Umversity 
matched monkeys against children of simil^ ag ( 
five) in a series of puzzles, carrying rewards 
candy for the correct solution.* Neither ^ ^ 

possessed any inborn spontaneous abiht^a e .j 

slow, laborious, fumble-and-find proems. ^ 
electronic mouse was much brighter. Each sets”— 

error until they had accumulated enough S 

thingumbob patterns to apply in similar pro , There 
somfof the fumbUng behavior and push 
seemed to be no "i^ct” factor at all; msight came svith 

Tt^mut^the children learned one of the 
rapidly than the monkeys, but made the same ^ jj 

tL Lrtest monkeys, however, learned *an the^d^ 

est children. On a more complex problem, children.” 

reversed: “The monkeys did better than mort o higher 

The Harlows, like *e Hayeses, 'g'^dSt 

animals possess intricate nervous s)«ems an ^ 

puzzles, sometimes faster than children o . ^le ad- 

language presently gives the knowl- 

vantage. The child goes on m a spiral or a sets” 

edge. Words become stimuli for the P“™™ to^your- 

most appropriate for solving a given pr • , . ^iki 

self talk, say the psychologists, as you tackle a problem. 

- Harry and Margartt Harlow. “Uaming to -niink.” Scicnm Amen- 
can^ Augxm 1949. 
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can make many of the sounds, but she lacks the semantic 
apparatus to make sounds meaningful in complicated ways. 

Coimmmicating 'with cats 

In The Tyranny of WordSy I checked some observations on 
the world outside by referring to my yellow tomcat, Hobie 
Baker. How did Hobie see the world out there? How did he 
receive meaning, and what was his communicating apparatus? 

I know a little more about his equipment now than I did then, 
enough to realize that I can never remotely approximate his 
perceptions. 

Hobie disappeared some years ago on what was probably 
romantic business, and we never saw him again. After a suit- 
able period of mourning, we acquired two short-haired gray 
tiger kittens, one with white trim, named “Boots,” and one 
without, whom we call “Shadow.” For four years, off and on, 
my wife and I have been observing how these brothers— altered 
males— communicate. Our observation falls far short of lab- 
oratory science, but we have tried to keep animism out of it. 
How do these cats send and receive messages, with us and 
with each other? Here is an annotated list of answers; but 
first an arresting contrast. 

Save for a few trips in a closed car to the vet some seven 
miles away, the cats have never left home. Their range on foot 
has never been seen to exceed a mile in any direction. So their 
entire world comprises some three square miles of garden, 
swamp, pasture, and woodland, the sky above them, a section 
of state highway to avoid, and the inside of om house. This 
is all they know of their planet, their solar ^stem, their uni- 
verse. It is about all that Viki knows. Yet we humans can sit 
in this house and see in our imagination all the lands, all the 
oceans, correctly ordered, out to the uttermost reaches of 
space, and back through history and geology to the begimung 
of the world. 

Cats to btmians 

Betweer ’ ' ;ods for announcing 

their desk 
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1. Proceed to door and look around , 

2. Place a paw in the crack of the door and scratch gently. 

3. Raise head and , door_^th or without being 

4. Sic up on haunches m front or door 

asted. 

5. Rub chin on abutting furniture. 

6. Rub agaimt human leg, down half- 

7. K no action results from the last, o callione. 

way to the door in an abandoned pose, and pur P 

Other methods of communicating to humans mclude; 

Digging claws into a person’s ^ q^rro'come in. 

Playing the banjo on the screen do . » ^ for aooroval. 

Brtagkg rats, ndce, moles, et cetera to the house or approve 
(In onfseason they brought in over a hundred moles by acmal 
count,) 

Whether cats fed affection for humans I do 
they seem to eitpress pleasure '^.iPfto bto: 

by purring, licking human hand or foot, pr over, 

eLndingmd reacting claws in their 
rubbing against legs, jumping into the lap, rai g 
tical as a greeting out of doors. 

Hmtans to cats . . 

Our notes show the foUo^ving kinds of communication from 

humans to cats: , , call 

We whistle to summon them, clap hands, snap g . 

them by name, . «>jni” “Bad 

We talk to them, using “Want 

cat,” “Fine cat,” “Good boy,” “Get down, tip,^ _ 

to go out?”-along with a behavior is ceLnly 

cated talk for our own amusement. Th® , voice that 

influenced by these sounds, but it is the r^e "f ^ 

counts. Here^is the proof: Both cats have been tmight to sit 
up by way of saying please. If they w^ to 
stance, we say “Sic up,” and often they • 
down,” with the same intimation, *ey WJ What they 

I am not sure that they recogiuze their na 
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do know very well is that they are being addressed, and atten- 
tion is being paid to them. My wife and I also use a series of 
gestures and caresses (kinesics). We stroke them, pat them, 
tickle them under the clun and behind the ears, poke them 
gently with the foot, roll them over; we also push them away 
and carry them out the door. The standard ^vay to house- 
break a cat is by punishment, or in scientific lingo, by setting 
up a conditioned reflex, associating pain with the act to be 
stopped. 

After teaching the cats to rit up, I checked the method 
against the standard sequence of learning theory— rfrive, cue, 
response, as expounded by Dollard and Miller. The 

drive is the cat’s hunger; the cue is a piece of meat suspended 
in air; the response is first a wild snatching, later a restrained 
begging with paws held down; die reward is the meat It takes 
about an hour of intensive work, and a few minor wounds, 
to teach a cat to sit up. Then he seems to have it built in for 
Ufe. 

Cat to cat 

Thb communication line is harder to trace, and suggests that 
a cat, unlike a chimpanzee, is a relatively unsocial animal with 
little need of communicating to his fellows. Boots and Shadow 
—unless they practice telepathy— seem to communicate more 
with us than with each other. 

They often rub noses to find out what the other has caught 
or eaten— the kiss of suspicion rather than affection. One 
growls if the other approaches lus mouse; they cry out when 
scratched in a brotherly brawl; they co-operate occasionally 
by washing one another in places hard to reach. They will 
jleep together peacefully and eat amicably from the same dish 
—at least most of the time. And that about exhausts the list, 
as far as we can trace it. Tomcats and their girl friends have 
other methods of communication, some of them highly vocal. 
Mother cats train their kittens. 1 have never heard one of our 
cats warn the other by cries— as crows and monkeys do, or sum- 
mon help from the other against a strange dog. 
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BEES, MONKEYS, AND CATS 

Over-nil reflections on cats 

If I show Boots a charcoal sketch I have ™de of him he 
may sniff the paper, but takes no real interest. 

“sees” it at all. Held up to a mirror, both cats ^ 

but apparently nothing of significance. ^ inns^oref 

They fike something m^re dynamic, in three 
erably with a smell. A dog out the window ge ^ 

tense reaction. They seem to take meaning from hfe at first 
hand, not from its symbols and abstractions, , . , , 

This coincides with the findings o 
monkeys. The higher animals have leanung . ’ ^ our 

sentiments, which^ften parallel the human 
cats show genuine curiosity about their three sq 
world-I have seen them studying an ® .“j l^h- 

and show considerable intelligence in so P, through 
lems. Boots, for instance, can let himself *3 

the heavy garage door by jumping up ^ winter. This 
as useful to him as it is useless to us, especia / would 

he must have learned by observation or 

like to know more about planes in the sky, r would 

sunlamps, motorcars, any purring or bui^gga g ■ 

like to understand whaVwe say to him, espeeiaUy f^ 
hungry; you can see him visibly “J ^ch a 

Boots, lacking language, can pursue his inquiries y 

From OTr four years of observation it se^ ther ATn 
munication between humans and cats u a harsh 

verbal. The tone of voice means a good , P . ^ 

“No.” Human gestures and body ““ranfl^ 
of all. We speak a sign language together, a re 
one on the whole. , _ inm an 

From another point of view, ^^jdejdco, Trini- 

understanding with any cat anywhere on^ recognized immedi- 

dad, France, Egypt, Bermuda. I sta „ f^ac kind of 

ately as a friend, and can teach him to mremational 

communication is this? It seems to be a specia 
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kind. The cat, having no speech community and no culture, 
is a world creature^ prepared to deal with humans any^vhere 
on universal terms. 

Dogs and others 

Animal psychologists grade chimpanzees at the head of the 
class for intelligence, followed by other apes, and then ele- 
phants. Below come raccoons, dogs, seals, cats, horses, rat^ 
goats, and so on, in an order suitable to the animal lovers 
fancy. Some species excel in certain tests, some in others. I 
happen to like cats but hold no brief for their superior intel- 
ligence. 

Dogs seem to recognize words better than cats. A dog was 
described in Science who understood the word “table” and 
would go to one at command to get his food, even outdoors 
where he had to locate a picnic table. A dog’s ears are prob- 
ably keener than his eyes, and like his sense of smell, superior 
to the human sense. A dog can hear sounds inaudible to us— 
perhaps the men’s top notes?— and will answer a special 
whistle which a man can blow but cannot hear. A “wolf” on a 
park bench can have a field day with such a whistle if gitls 
are dring their dogs on leashes. 

Eugene Reynal reports that his father’s foxhounds w’cre 
given suiular, two-syllable names— Danger, Dagger, Draper. 
Each dog learned to respond to his own name when called 
from the pack, though summoned in identical tones. Hounds, 
he thinks, have half a dozen identifiable cries when hunting 
or in kennels, to which they mutually respond— possibly reply 
in the t%%'o-way sense. Reynal says, too, that his troupial defi- 
nitely responds to its image in a mirror, taking it for anodicr 
bird to be fought or flirted widi. 

The great gtilf 

A photographer for the American Medical Assodation suc- 
ceeded in 1952 in getting a shoe of the world outside through 
the eye of a dead sheep. He hopes to repeat the experiment 
with an eye kept artificially aKve. But why should he bother? 
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We have gone far enough in our quest to be 
sheep and man see more with die brain than wi , ^ ^ 

G?ace de Laguna, writing in Hw,:an Biology , , 

idea. An animal’s inability to speak, she says, is 
indicadon of what it experiences. “If an ammal 
its thought in language, that is because it has no t^oughc to 
expresss^for thoughts which are not formulated 
less than thought^’ A cat or a dog is unable ^ f 
he sees, in part because what he sees is inexpre 
words. So if an experimenter had the power to look out^o^a 
dog’s eyes, he could never describe what , g. 
words of human speech apply to a world of ‘hinp and quaU 
ties, acts and relations, which do not e^ or . 

We have long been aware of the fallacies 
parting human qualities to animals. Here is a i P ^ 
animals could see the way humans see, or vim » process 
we exchanged brdnt. The eye is only one part of the process 

“'Sg speech, animals see the events on the ~al level 
directly and as-a-whole; they rarely appear to g 

the Harlows’ chimps could do so. Man, as e 
chops the world up into classes and quahoes. 
sify, to transmit and record, brings tremen ous -gsgt by 
ture and science; but this unique advantage is pa 7 ^ seam- 
a serious liabUity. We chronically forget that "a^ 
less web, and that the tidy classificanons ">^7 ^e ^y ^,0“ 
heads. Where does “mind,” for instancy "^^^Ivncallv useful, is 
gin? The chopping up process, thoug ^7 

purely for convenience. If we are not nut there 

believe that the verbal classes are substann 
beyond our skins. , They 

Vila, Boots, and their friends make verbal mists, 

deal with reality at firsthand, unclouded wi ^ 

For the long pull it is not impossible that an ap 
bee may have a better survival value. 



Chapter 7 

THE DRIVE TO TALK 


Viki, the chimpanzee, babbled like a human baby soon 
after she was bom, but at five months she stopped. Babies go 
right on exercising the whole vocal system until that mo- 
mentous day when the gurgles, squawks, and cries crystallize 
into a recognizable word. It may come as early as ten months 
in the case of a few precocious infants— destined possibly to 
become United States Senators. It may be as long as thirty 
months in the case of youngsters who are more reserved. 

Suppose we call the baby “Jerry.” He arrives with a birth 
cry— not to communicate but to clear his lungs— and enters 
what William James has called a big, blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion. He brings a number of reflexes, and no thingumbobs at 
all. Nothing frightens him except certain loud sounds and los- 
ing his balance. He is calm in the presence of snakes, lions, 
and devil masks because he has had no experience with which 
to compare such monsters. He does not even see them until he 
has learned to use lus eyes, a matter of some months. 

Jerry, like Viki, begins to babble and utter random cries 
soon after birth. Presently they become meaningful. He wants 
to be fed, or changed. When the cry is directed to people 
raAer than to the universe in general, communication may be 
said to begin— conscious, purposeful sound-making. It will 
not take long for Jerry to sense that he can influence his en- 
vironment by crying, and the family must learn to distinguish 
the urge-to-power signal from the distress signal. This is long 
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before any words appear. As early as four or 

Jerry enjoys making a noise and likes to have people talk or 

on his back and coos, exercismg 
tongu^ and vocal cords. He makes snckmg g™^"f 
nois^, says “a-a-ah!” and other long I 

months of this, the day comes *^°P“ „<juce tWs 
turn into ma-ma-ma-ma, or da-da a !,r,n<,r!inis- it 

first articulate word takes not only PP^g cgeans 

takes his whole body, including his feet om 
to kick the sounds out-as anybody knows who tnes to hold 

him on this momentous occasion. „iAntv of 

Jerry may use rhythm as he speaks, and he "^^s P^^J “ 
room for gestures. Kinesics and words ^e ^ 

pattern. As children grow older they will dumb if you 

lively less, but plenty of adults might e s sneaking, I 

tied their arms. When I first begw to op .?Qi.ds out 

had to pace up and down the platform to ge seized 

1 have a friend who goes into a kind of ,ig when he is seced 

with an idea. 

Sitiiation-as-a-vihole „ . 

Jerry's first word, says Professor LaBiant of New York 
University, is probably neither noun nor v , 
molecule^’f language/“M“™” does whth 

person there, she suggesc, but to a ge ^ wanfto feci, 

might be translated: “I don t feel )U5t^ „,/;n and pick me 

and I would like to have whoever it is co having it 

up and fix me . . . and do it the way I '“J" |ut 

done.” If the mother comes and does jus P 

if she comes and sets up a different sitiw ; she 

right on howling. “If the mother J 

will discover that she is not at all th svmbol for a 

The word “mama” is thus for a bne time a s)^bo^ 

total situation. Similarly the early use o 
Genetic Approach to Lffngtwgf. 
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IS more than a simple verb If Jerry has always “gone” m his 
baby buggy, “go” means a complex of acts, including perhaps 
puttmg on his coat and hat. If you try to make him “go” 
some other way than the accustomed one you may be sorry. 
“The child is not bom with a subject-predicate statement,” 
says LaBrant He seems to be bom more bite Viki or Boots, 
ready to respond to situanon-as-a-whole 

J C Fenton notes that a child learmng to talk tnes to ex- 
press as much as possible by a single word The word “up 
may mean, at various times, “Please take me on your lap— give 
me the book that is on the table— that tree is tall— the moon 
is in the sky ” ^ 

The above applies to children of all cultures They babble, 
they he on their backs and practice, they produce “a-a-ah” 
and other long vowel sounds, with “mama”— or something 
close to It— often as their first word The sound means 
“mother” m many languages They all learn to talk with their 
whole bodies, all use early words to evoke a total situation, 
with the classification of specific things coming later. 

Stockpiling 'words 

Jerry’s words pile up as the months go by Even when he 
IS learmng their meanings he keeps on expenmenong with 
their sounds Rhymes, say Gesell and Ilg, please him as early 
as eighteen months* By two years his whole speaking equip- 
ment— mouth, bps, tongue, larynx, and thorax— is undergoing 
rapid organization Jargon is giving way to sentences, sobloquy 
IS taking the place of babbbng Jerry seems to be compelled 
“to exercise Im vocal abilmes, to repeat words, to name things, 
to suit words to action and action to words ” The drive to 
talk IS on him 

At four he develops a sense of humor It comes with his 
enlarging vocabulary, and includes nonsense rhymes, exaggera- 
tions, and stones he mvents, often with silly language About 

1 A Practfcai Psychology of Babyhood Quoted by Wemer Wolff 

» Iirfara end Cbtid m the Cultserc of Today 
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this period, too, Jerry inaugurates his Great 

The Quiz Kids anstver questions, but Jerry ^ 

about eight million of them. One way to keep S^S 

quite mad in the blizzard of questions is to 

I the way, and the only way, that Jerry an learn “ '3 

his world. He must have names for the thmgs 33at Boots 

explanations about their use. He is taking 

thi cat, could never take. He needs ’ 

and some of the questions that seem unnecessary may com 

from a sense of loneliness and insecurity. 

Young children . . . should most 

parents daring earliest weeks* months a y cneak and 

important objective of training is teachmg ^ leanf to wait, 

thbk, for only ^vith the aid of his language can he learn to w i, 

hope, reason and plan- . . 

All children must go tough to 
mulating words by asking quKOons, or Younv. “It 

life. “The input cannot be left to chanc , X made° con- 
must be sorted, ordered and named, and som 
sonant svith our plan of life. 

By the time he is four, a chUd may utter 1^^ to 
words a day. By six he understands a huge ffgrent words, 
and has a speaking vocabulary of at least 2,50 sentence 

He uses every part of speech and eve^ form _ 

When he enrers school he normally will speak 
for “he has had mdUons of specific bits of P” ” 7p3e 
school years. . . .” = A child learns early that 
a word is humiUaring in company, other yonngst 

is inefined to raise the above fi^«. foUov^g 
recent word counts. She cites a case of a 0 ^ 33 ™ 

35.000 running words a day, and says that ac 

a vocabulary of at least 5^ baL 

most childmn. The number wiU depend on the fanuly 

•Dollard and Miller, PenonJity md Psychotherapy- 
•David H. Russell, Children Learn to Read. 
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ground A professor’s boy usuaUy knows more words than a 
truck-dnver’s-though he js not necessarily any more intelli- 
gent. LaBrant gives an lUuminatmg case of a chdd learning a 
new word 

Tommy’s mother dressed him one mommg m a new outfit 
with a big pearl button m front “Stand soil while 1 button this,^^ 
she said All morning Tommy played with the word “buppon, 
“buppon” That night on his grandfather’s lap he played wim me 
buttons on his grandfather’s coat. “Buppon’” “Yes, button c 
explored the buttons on his grandfather’s shirt “Buppon’ ^ 
button” Fmally he toyed with the scarf pm “Buppon’” ‘^We , 
said his grandfather, “it’s hke a button I call it a pm . 

LaBrant commends grandfather for saymg he calls it a pm, 
rather than it w a pm The word is not the thing The word 
“pin” cannot pnek your finger “We call it a pm, French 
people call it ‘ifpmg/e,’ ” is good semantic trainmg 

The pattern ts set 

Every child between two and five is learning the phonetic 
pattern of his mother tongue The pattern for English has been 
formulated by the hnguists with an algebraic nicety, as we 
shall see m a later chapter Indeed the Imguists can give us 
the basic structural formula which children must learn m any 
one of scores of languages By the time Jerry is six, they say, 
the sequence of sounds is ingrained and automatic Even t e 
nonsense language he makes up will conform, “ventunng not 
a )Ot beyond” 

When he studies French at school, Jerry will try to con 
struct the syllables according to the mgrained English or- 
mula—which sounds come afrer which, and the pattern o 
vowels and consonants He will learn French more readily i 
the teacher tells him about the patterns which each lan^ag® 
has, puttmg him on guard In English, French, or any Euro- 
pean language, for example, we never begin a * 

sound, though we end one with It, as in “hung or cnQ 

In the pattern which an Eskimo child learns, however, many 
words start with the ng sound 
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The pattern of each language B ng.d and no s°«nds jhat 
deviate from it can be pronounced without great ^ dSc" V- 
Such words as “mome raths,” “glub” “squonk, all fit the 
English formula, although they have as yet een S’'' 
miSning. Ever>- English word contain a vow 1 wluch 

is not true of all languages. In English a word may g 
a vowel, which in some languages is impossible. 

An infant can learn any language with equal facility E g 
lish, Eskimo, Chinese, or the formidable language of th 
couver Island Indians which contains such a one .i-t-hev 

buster as: “namamamamahln’iqk’okmaqama, 

each did so because of their characteristic o rcsem f , 
people.” Looking at this astonishing tymbol, we ar p p 
to believe the linguists when they say no anguag p 
tive; all have complex patterns. 

Word trouble for ferry 

The -word is not the thing. Said grandfather: “ 

a pin, but that we call a button.” If all of 
children to talk would take the time to make t s P . 
planadon, the world might be spared a great ea ^ 

Once the word is identified with the thing, trou 

word magic, rank superstitions, guilt-by-associaoo , 

the physical reaUty of abstmet terms hke -all^^_ 

come possible. A mist comes between the c 

ronment which distorts his judgment . .~„n(r 

Here are one or two sad examples of this 
young children. Asked to define various terms th 
reply: 

The snn is so caUed because it behaves as if it were the sun. 

The stars ate so called because they are *at shap . 

The table is so caUed because it is used for writing 

Pigj are so called because they are such dirty 

One of the earliest lessons to impress on ^ make 

are arbitrary noises. Somebody made them up. Ft 
• one up some day himself. Any sound might be used for any 
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meaning, provided it fits the phonetic pattern. There arc a few 
exceptions in English, in such words as "buzz, ^ boom, 
“crack," where the term imitates the sound. It is curious that 
our most frequent verbal sound effect, especially for children, 
“shush,” had great difficulty in attaining the dignity of a word 
and making the dictionary. By and large, any noise we make 
with our mouths can theoretically symbolize any event, pro- 
vided the people of the speech community agree that it shall. 
No vote, of course, is ever taken, for the agreement is one 
of that vast number of agreements in the culture which are 
made and followed unconsdously— a fact worthy of consid- 
erable reflection. 

A good way to illustrate the above is for the mother or 
teacher to assemble the words for “dog” in half a dozen lan- 
guage, and have Jerry note the differences. If he were a little 
French boy he would call his pet “cfc/en”; a little Russian, 
a little German, “Hnnd”; a U^e Hopi Indian, 
and so on. Words in all languages are usually pure 
creations, having no meaning in themselve. 

The incredible leap from the spoken word to the letters 
on the page may be taken in two installments. Here is the 
sequence as the child psychologists demonstrate it.^ An infant 
toddles up to another, pokes him, cries out with delight, 
“Baby!" A month later you show him a photograph of a baby, 
and after managing to focus his eyes and recognize the image, 
he says “Baby” and pokes the picture. To his disappointment 
it does not feel like a baby. Much later his mother shows him 
the second symbol, the word under the picture. “See, it says 
‘baby’ too.” This is so remote and confusing that he turns 


away and rejects it. 

Meanwhile the child often tries to comprehend what hk 
mother is doing when she reads. He will look at her face an 
then at the book she holds. Something goes into her eyes, an 
out of her mouth comes a story— a message chain to baffle the 
communication engineers. Roma Gans and her collaborators, 


xGans, Stendler, and Almy, Teaching Young Children. 
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describing this event, make a bold suggestion: 
to your child, where the pictures help the word ! Reading 
can then be developed as fun, not a cause for an i ty. 
course, pick your comics. 

Another early trouble for Jerry is the 
ing” superstition. Schoolteachers are often wctims of ^ 
verbal malaise and pass it on to helpless c p-nUej, 

very few words which carry only one meaning, o 
words have more than a hundred meamngs, epen g . 
context. Webster’s International Dictionary as * 9 
for “run.” This is one of the points that makes 
a live and flexible instrument of commumcation. , ^ 

are the schoolmarms going to do tvith Aose c ^ 

simple change in accent reverses the meamng. > y ' 
can mean you did, or you didn’t, dependmg on 
puts the accent , , . , 

A few battleships, a few diamonds, a few 
three or four. But a few peas, a few raindrops, a 
may mean hundreds, thousands. "Hie meamng 
word by itself is usually far less important t'an , ^ 

or situaLn in which it occurs. This if ‘‘■^y P™^\ 7 , 

sentences where the key word is missing. The re . 
the slightest difficulty in grasping the meamng an pp y 
the missing word. Thus: 

The car ran off the into the ditch. 

The made a perfect three-point If 

That awful of the Joneses’ barked aU night. 

The youngster would not be ^y 'Sookoom 

meamng superstition unless he was locked p „n.riment- 
and ovemwed by fixed rules. He would continue 
ing, and by trial and error would outrun ^e^tmon 

School may discourage him ”te will takf the 

sisting on proper meanings. In Chapter 5 ^ i,^„„pnin(T to 

roof off a schLlhouse and try to see what 
young verbalizers capable of 10,000 to 35*°°° 
a day. 
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All human talk, aside from numbers, formulas, and a little 
prose in scientific papers, is by nature loose, inexact, flexible. 
Meaning tends to be a problem in probability' rather than per- 
fect exactitude; -which is the more reason for pushing the 
probability ratio as high as we can, and helping our children 
to do so. 



Chapter 8 

THE COMMUNITY AROUND US 


Contrasting young Jerry with chimpanzees, ^ 
other higher animals, we see that it is not only anguag 
marks him off, but the community around ® 

oped in an organization which feeds him, guar s 

and discipUnes him, for about a quarter of his whole We -Wter 
he becomes an adult member of society, he still cann 
without its continual ministrations. , 

We have been thinking of language primarily as a 
longing to each individual, but language is a so . 

which binds the community together. It acts to 
group’s soUdarity, to instruct the slowly matunng y g. 
help us overcome the difficulties of the jj 

as unthinkable without his community as the co 
unthinkable without him, and neither can func 
language. 

-What is culture? . ue- 

“A social organism,” said William James, is _w a 
cause each member proceeds to his own duty wi 
the other members will simultaneously o . without 

ment, an army, a ship ... aU exist on this 
which not only is nothing achieved, but nothmg 

James stated the obvious, in advance of the modem 
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pologists. Yet how many stop to realize the importance of 
community around us and the vital relationship we bear to it? 
A public opinion survey, conducted in both America and Ger- 
many, asked: “Do you believe that other people can be 
trusted?" Sixty per cent of Americans said “yes," and only 6 
per cent of Germans. This small proportion helps us to under- 
stand the insecurity of the German people following the war. 
But the two Americans out of every five who do not trust 
other people reflect our own ignorance of what the community 
means. 

We vnist have confidence in the members of our society 
who run the trains, land the planes, set our broken bones, get 
telephone calls through, honor our checks, operate elevators, 
deliver letters, keep the electric power coming, put out the 
fires, pump the water, educate our children— to say nothing 
of those who shave us. Neither can a primitive society sur- 
vive without close, unremitting co-operation among its mem- 
bers. Margaret Mead did find a tribe in New Guinea, the 
Mundugumor, where people had actually ceased to trust each 
other. What with infanticide, continual hand-to-hand fights, 
and head-hunting raids, this society was in grave danger of 
becoming extinct. The British government had to step in to 
save it. 

Social scientists divide culture into three parts: 

1. Habits, customs, rules for behavior, which Jerry begins to 
learn almost as soon as he is bom. Not a single item of the enor- 
mous list is inherited; all muse be taught him by the communiy*” 
what to eat, what to wear, when to bathe, how to behave on all 
occasions, as well as how to talk. 

2. Belief syste?m, which give die child his standards of right and 
wrong. What to think about God— or the gods— about the world, 
sociey, the crown, the flag, property, sex. Here Jerry absorbs the 
symbols of his society. 

3. Artifacts, all the man-made utensils, weapons, constructions, 
machines, which the society has developed or borrowed, and many 
of which every child must be taught to use. The Sears Roebuck 
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mail-order catalogue gives a suggestion of tlie artifacts now to be 
reckoned with in American society. 

The laws of the culture concept arc something like Boyle’s 
law of gases— statistical in their application. Wc may never 
know what an individual will do in a given situation, any more 
than we know what a single molecule of gas will do. ut we 
can find the pattern which the whole group will follow- 
freak may enter a church and begin to whistle, but estem 
culture automatically stops most of us from whist ng in 
church. If an observer knows the patterns of the culture, he 
can predict behavior with high probability— which is e test 
of any science. . 

The three departments of culture listed above are c ear 
enough in our heads, but in actual living they often merge one 
into the next. To illustrate them, let us compare how ^ ® ^ 
begins for an American businessman, and for an Eskimo pa 
ifftnilias on the Arctic Ocean. 


Floral Heights 

Sinclair Lewis awakens George F, Babbitt, real-e^te e e , 
on an autumn morning in his suburban home outsi e t ® 
and-coming city of Zenith, U.S.A. “His face was ® y*® 
slumber, despite lus wrinkles and the red spectac e- enK o 
the slopes of his nose. He was not fat but he was / 

well fed; his cheeks were pads and the unroughene an 
the khaki-colored blanket was slightly pu^. Ba itt ® 
the milk truck bangs, the furnace man slams e as 
door, the whistling newsboy throws the rode up mo 
paper with a thud against the front door. He ^^orMch- 

of sleep, until the new alarm clock with all the at 
uients— cathedral chime, intermittent ring, phosp hpintr 

—rouses him for good and alL “Babbitt was prou 
awakened by such a rich device. Socially it was o 
itable as buying expensive cord tires.” «.„„cl<*d 

He thrusts his feet into his slippers and houses in 

Way from the sleeping porch to the bathroom. 
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the subdivision of Floral Heights have sleeping porches * The 
bathroom is even more beautiful m Babbitt’s eyes chan the 
alarm clock— “an altogether royal bathroom of porcelain and 
glazed tile and metal sleek as siUer . . . The tub uas long 
enough for a Prussian Guard, and above the set bowl \\as a 
sensational exhibit of toothbrush holder, shaving brush holder, 
soap dish, sponge dish, and medicine cabinet ” He brushes his 
teeth ceremoniously, shaves, bathes, parts his thinmng hair, and 
wonders for the hundredth time what to do with the discarded 
razor blade 

Then comes the routine of getting dressed The coat of the 
brown suit does not need pressing, but the trousers do This 
presents a serious problem, to which his wife contributes “Oh, 
Georgie, why couldn’t you wear the bro\vn coat with the 
blue trousers^’’ 

“Good lord* Did you ever m all my life know me to “v^ear 
a coat of one suit and the pants of anoAer’ What do you think 
I am 5 A busted bookkeeper^’’ 

The proper necktie for the day is another problem, together 
with the ceremonial of changing all the artifacts contained in 
his pockets— the fountain pen, silver pencil, viatch chain, 
penknife, cigar cutter, seven keys (the use of two of which 
he has forgotten), the loose leaf notebook, elk’s tooth, wallet— 
and the Booscers’ Club button for the lapel of his coat. The last 
displays nvo words, “Boosters— Pep*” and it makes Babbitt 
feel loyal and important, associating him with Good Fellows 
who are well up in business circles 

Suitably dressed at last, he goes downstairs and joins his wife 
and three children around the breakfast table A dish of prunes, 
coffee with cream and sugar, toast, cereal, eggs, jam, constitute 
the standard menu m Floral Heights in the 1920’s Babbitt has 
played poker until late last night and his mood is not too 
amiable He engages the family in a senes of arguments, some 
reasonably bitter, about the correct name for a “dmner jacked’, 
about the futility of social work and the danger that those who 

iThis cnlmral compulsion has since eased Babbitt would have a 
nneh-type house today with a picture window but no sleeping porch 
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engage in it may turn into socialist agitators; about t e supen 
ority of business to all other professions— the last semon 
addressed particularly to his son Ted, a senior in ig sc oo . 

Disquieted and on tlic defensive. Babbitt gulps hrs secon 
cup of coffee and retreats to the garage. It is bui t o corru 
gated iron and he intends to replace it with a^ frame structure 
the minute he can afford it. “No class,” he thinks. 

“Among the tremendous crises of each day, none wM mor 
dramatic than starting the engine. It was slow on co morn^ 
ings; there tvas the long, anxious whirr of ^e starter. . . 
But it starts, and he is happy again. As he drivM to e o c , 
the tall towers of the new skyscrapers of Zemth loom w 
and ethereal in the morning light. He warms to his city 
place in it. He parks his car and pushes the elevator u 
The business day begins. 

King William Island 

Two thousand miles north of Zenith, anoAer ma e, o ® 
bitfs build and age, with more hair on his head an a - 
golian slant to his eyes, also awakens on a fall day. i 
is Utak, a seal hunter of the Netsilik tribe o , ° -fi- „{ 
giving up the bow and arrow of his ancestor or^ e 
the white man, but most of his culture is still nanve. 

First, he hawks and spits for several minutes. his 

part way out of his deerskin sleeping bag, gruna ng ^ 
wife and baby, who are still in it. He takes up a circ 
and cuts off a great piece of frozen fish from a 
This he proceeds to eat after delivering another ec , 
family. As his stomach fills his mood improve an 
to teU about a dream he had in the night. 
fish, he sucks his fingers noisily before going on wi 

Puffing and blosLg and ^ largely in the a W 
Utak reaches around, lights the Primus stove (“^er bor^ 
rowed artifact), and brews some tea. He gulps 
•Gontran dc Poncins, KaHoam, Reynd and Hitchcock, m'- 
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three mugs, says "Vna-i-kto” (‘It is cold”), and eats the tea 
leaves left in the mug Having breakfasted and aroused die 
family, he gets into his clothes of ammal skins (he sleeps 
naked), mgs on his caribou boots, and wraps himself in 
great fur parka He takes his fishing tackle, his spear and a 
snow kmfe, and creeps to the door of the igloo Here he r^ 
moves the huge snow block and sets out for his mormng s wor 
of fishing through the ice . . , _..i 

If he IS lucky enough to spear a seal, “all the hunters kn 
round the seal to perform the nte of thanks . . 'Hiete wi 
be a hush as he picks up his kmfe to make a small incision 
He puts in his hand and dtasvs out the red liver, steammg in 
the cold air A seal provides the whole family with food tor 

a long time r i, ri 

Utak built his igloo spiral fashion out of blocks otn^ 
snow—a permanent winter home on King William IsUn n 
hunting trips he will build a small snow house for the mg 
only In the igloo hve various relatives, as well as his wife ana 
children It contains, among other artifacts a seal oil lany, a 
drying rack for clothes above the lamp, a sleeping bench o 
packed snow one foot high, soapstone pipes, skin scrap^j 2 
louse catcher with handle of deer bone, deer skins, a ow 
carved from the skull of a muskox, assorted sizes o stone 
bowls, and a heap of frozen seals There is no bathroom, no 
sleeping porch, and no razor blade problem 


Tioo cultures 

It has been said that "those who know no culture other an 
their own cannot know their own ” Our first impression is one 
of acute contrast between Utak and Babbitt, but as we g 
deeper, we find that the similanues are just as interesting an 
important. I once compiled a list of more than thirty 
cultural traits found in all known human societies— the c ara 
tenstics which make all mankmd one ' 

1 The Troper Study of Menikmd 
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Wc note, for instance, how both fathers begin the ay y 
admonishing their families. Wc note how customs, belie s, an 
artifacts are intermingled in both cstablislunents. Ba ^ 
strong beliefs about not wearing a brown coat wit ue 
trousers to the office. Ten years later, in the 1930 s, he wou 
not have felt so strongly. , . 

Babbitt is a Christian, at least in theory. Utah woislups no 
supreme being, but is keenly aware of supematura 
When a seal is caught, he and his neighbors are care u to t an 
“the Spirit of the Waters, she who shepherds the seal in the 
recesses of the sea.” Utak believes that a shaman is probaoiy 
to blame for bad weather, and that famine may come as t 
result of breaking a tabu. (Babbitt^s coat and pants ta u is no 
so serious.) If the person who has broken the tabu w con 
fess lus sin, Utak believes, the famine may be broken too. 

Babbitt is conditioned to a sode^r where compennon on 
levels beyond the family is strenuous. Utak sue 

unrelenting contest with the cold of the Arctic that ® 
the fellow members of lus society must face it toge er, y 
cannot afford the luxury of comperition. They regar 
gear as private property, but often share food an s 
They have no government as such, no writing an ^ no 
of law. Public opinion is the only policeman, but it is 
urably strong. There are only two 
disapproval, and death. The latter penalty is rare, ^ 
after long consideration by the unanimous verdict o e 

community. , , , 

AU Eskimo tribes share a single language, thoug t ey 
live thousands of miles apart. It h a comply 'manv 

hi expressions about hunting and animals. ere ^ _ 
^ords for different kinds of snow— a point w c 
can appreciate. Where Babbitt has an adding machm 
ofiace, Utak counts with the help of his ^ w 

twenty being “a man brought to the end.” Utak, however, has 

no money to count. . ^ ^t,<,„rter- 

Both men arc vital individuals, with many unigu 
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istics. But each is laced into his community, obeying implicitly 
the commands of the culture. If they had somehow been trans- 
ferred at birth, Babbitt would have been eating raw fish m an 
icloo at darvn, while Utah would have been performing bath- 
room ceremonials in Floral Heights-for each the most natural 
thing in the world. 

Rings of culture 

Before civilizations arose, with far-flung transportation 
terns, a society tended to be small and compact, like Uta s. 
There was always, however, some communication, with dif- 
fusion of ideas, weapons, foodstuffs, between societies. Thus 
when Indian com was developed in Central America 
thousands of years ago, it gradually spread to communities a 
over North and South America. It saved the lives of the lift e 
company of Pilgrims that first winter in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. 

Ovilization is normally based on a grain which can c 
stored— com, wheat, rice, it usually requires, too, a beast o 
burden and a handy method for weaving textiles. As these 
greater societies developed, a person within the boundanes 
of one of them might acquire several rinp of cultures coming 
from a number of earlier societies which had merged, o 
illustrate; my own way of life today, as an American of ng 
lish descent, is clearly the resuluint of at least five cu ture 
rings, as follows: , . 

1. Civilization as such, from which I receive city 

habits, architecture, mathematics, writing, going to schoo, 
eating cereals, using money, paying taxes. (Utak had none o 
this.) . . 

2. Western civilization, from which come the Christian 
religion, science and advanced technology, Arabic numera » 
the sovereign state, music in the diatonic scale, the insotutio 
of the free market, military conscription, and so on. 

3. Anglo-Saxon eultme, from that part of the West w c 
English is the mother tongue. Here I receive my particu 
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language, which, as we shall see, tends to shape my wcw of 
the world. Here too are such useful legacies as pohneal ernoc 
raey and the Bill of Rights. Here is the idea of romanac love 
as the proper basis for marriage, prudery about sex, t e con 
vention, if one is a male, of restraining his emotions. 

4. American cuitttre. In this ring, like George Babbitt, 1 
piously follow the great motorcar complex with its un re s 
of new habits and beliefs. Like Babbitt, I subscribe to com 
petition in sports, money-getting, acquiring prestige, t er 
American traits are tlie ability to laugh at oneself, exaggeraaon 
in storytelling, jazz music, the cult of cleanliness— muc stimu 
lated by the manufacturers of plumbing and soap— t e i ea 
that education is the answer to all human problems, an a 
strong sense of manifest destiny. We have taken over a so a 
number of Indian words-half our states have Indian names, 
like Connecticut— and a few Indian artifacts, like com, snow 
shoes, and canoes. 

5. New England culture is much attenuated now, as com- 
pared with a century ago. Still it gives a nasal twang to my 
speech, a taste for clam chowder made with milk, a ten ency 
to count my pennies, and respect for the sturdy ° 
tarly rising, hard work, and a full woodpile. New Englande 
do not call a new acquaintance by his first name as promp y 
3s Californians do. The proper way to address a person is very 
“important in any culture. 


In addition to these five rings, every American be ongs o 
one or more sub-cultures, depending upon his occu^ti , 
income, and antecedents. A doctor’s patterns are i 
from those of a taxi-driver or a boUer-maker. I belong to tn 
middle income group, and have learned the spe^a patterns 
three professions— accountant, writer, lecturer. e ast 
prises some very curious folkways indeed, especia y t e 
monials of dining with the committee. 

The tens of thousands of automatic patterns an ru es 
braced in these rings and sub-rings are all leame , no , 
them is inherited. Bom of the same parents, but shipw 
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as an infant on a Pacific island and reared by kindly Poly- 
nesians, I should have acquired a very diflferent set of customs, 
beliefs, and artifacts, together with an utterly different lan- 
guage. Furthermore, I should look like a Polynesian; my talk, 
my gestures, my dress, would more than offset the inherited 
features of my frame and face. I should have my present intel- 
ligence, or lack of it, far less general knowledge, and a totally 
diflterent “world view.” 

Cnltiire and history 

This whole idea broadens our base of communication not 
only through space around the world, but also through time. 
Every one of us is both a creature of his culture and a carrier 
of it, in that he passes it along. A few are also creators of 
culture if they contribute large changes— Confucius, Jesus, 
Mohammed, Galileo, Watt, Lincoln, Einstein, But also many 
little people are responsible for many little changes. Every- 
one counts, on this scale; nobody is unimportant. 

The concept sharply corrects traditional ideas about history. 
The spectacular rise and fall of certain civilizations,” says 
Ralph Linton, “should not blind us to the fact that cultures 
have never fallen,” To destroy a culture, the whole society^ 
must be obliterated, together with its language. The Maya 
civilization fell before the Spaniards, but the Indians still speak 
the Maya tongue in Yucatan and Guatemala, and still follow 
the maize ceremonies. 

History as written often disregards culture, to dramatize 
those unstable characters far out toward the end of the fre- 
quency distribution curve— kings, seers, generals, demagogues. 
While the popular view is that the leader makes the times, 
anthropologists can show the opposite to be more often true. 
On one imagine Hitler, for instance, coming to power if the 
times had not been out of joint in Germany? The German 
people had lost a war, lost territory, suffered a ruinous infla- 
tion, and in their frustration and bitterness were ready for 
somebody like Hitler, who promised them release. 
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second, on cross-section paper, you will have the standard 
frequency distribution curve, something like this: 


NUMBER 
OF GULLS 
LEAVING 


On the far left are the timid, on the far right the bold, in the 
middle the mass, the rest of us. So it is with unruly and saintly 
children, with geniuses and dullards, with the strong and the 
weak, with beautiful women and plain. So it is %vith the meas- 
urable characteristics of all mankind. The frequency distri- 
bution curve supports the culture concept in explaining the 
behavior of groups, and strongly supports semantics by break- 
ing up large, loose, generalizations. Not all gulls are timid; 
not all Americans are money mad; not all Swedes are blond. 
Plot the curve. 

Cttlture and evolution 

The cultural process begins slowly but accelerates as inven- 
tions fan out. Julian HuxI^ in his Evolution in Action sets 
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forth the breathtaking idea that culture may provide a sub- 
stitute for evolution in the case of man! Certaiidy it is provid- 
ing an alternative mechanism for change in addition to changes 
in the genes. “This is man’s method for utilizing cumulative 
experience, which gives him new power of control over na- 
ture, and new and more rapid methods of adjusting to chang- 
ing circumstances.” 

Instead of growing fur we use up more energy from coal 
and oil in the form of central heating. Instead of building re- 
sistance to the tropic sun, we invent pith helmets and air con- 
ditioning. To get to the top of Mt. Everest, we strap on an 
oxygen tank. Thus we modify environment, leaving biology 
unchanged. Evolution works in the opposite way, modifying 
the organism to fit the environment. 

From whatever direction we view it, the culture concept 
is cardinal to an understanding of ourselves and our world. 
Language is an inseparable part of it, and to the important 
stoiy the linguists have to tell we will now turn. 



Chapter 9 

LINGUISTICS 


“Noises made with the face” began several hundred 
thousand years ago, but “scratches made with the fist” are 
much more recenL A small, highly trained band of scientists— 
only a few hundred of them in North America— are studying 
these noises and scratches by the methods of technical lin- 
guistic research. Live speech is their primary interest; written 
words, they say, are a “symbolization of a symbolization,” 
wthout the intonations, gestures, and accents which make 
spoken words so distinctively human. 

Linguists believe that the classical grammarians put the cart 
before the horse when they began to analyze writing rather 
than speech. Let us write out a Qass B joke— there it is, worth 
only a brief smile. But an accomplished entertainer, say 
Groucho Marx, can take those exact words, and by gesture, 
facial expression, accent, a pause at the right moment, produce 
roars of laughter from an audience. He adds a new dimension 
of meaning impossible to convey in the written word. 

Your true linguist is saddened when he contemplates the 
wild flowers of speech which arc destined to die out before 
one of the fraternity can get a tape recorder on them. The 
fraternity have most Indo-European and Amerindian languages 
under control; but hundreds of native languages have never 
been properly recorded, and some are becoming extinct. There 
are not enough trained scientists, let alone funds, to collect 
them. 

In addition to being a Ph.D, with a working knowledge of 
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French, German, Latin, Greek, and at least one language out- 
side the Indo-European family, the professional linguist must 
be able to run a field study in an unrecorded tongue. Like an 
anthropologist, he may pack up his helmet and mosquito net- 
ting and go out to the Pacific islands or to Africa for a long, 
uncomfortable residence in a native village while he observes 
and records local customs. Instead of studying the total culture, 
however, as the anthropologist generally does, he specializes 
in the local language. Nobody in a native village of this sort 
knows how to write, and so the linguist can botanize happily 
on speech. 

The first thing to do in the field, George Trager tells us, is 
a job in human relations. Unle^ the head man is behind you 
unreservedly, you may as well repack your equipment. The 
next task is to locate a native speaker with no inWbitions and 
plenty of time on his hands. If you have a common language 
to speak together— Spanish, say, or Malay Pidgin— so much the 
better. If you have a tape or disk recorder in your luggage, 
so much the better. When you get to the stage of meaning, 
you start, like Lancelot Hogben, with metnbers. “How do you 
say ‘one, two, three’ in this village?” 

Patterns of sound 

Linguists, like communication engineers, do not give their 
first attention to meaning. Like engineers checking the fidelity 
of the message at each step from sender to receiver, linguists 
put down the sounds they hear, regardless of the sense. They 
have developed an elaborate code to record these sounds. Pres- 
endy certain sounds repeat themselves and a pattern begins 
to form. 

Every language has its unique noises and patterns. There are 
certain sounds a speaker of English must make, and otheis 
which he must not. Speakers of a different language may have 
a pattern which permits sounds impossible in English. An 
advertising man, for instance, after a week of dreaming, can 
christen a new breakfast food “Thrub,” but he cannot call it 
“Dlub”; not in English he can’t. If he tried to call it “Nfpk” 
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he would be fired. A linguist can Icam to say “dlinpfk” as 
readily as “glimpsed”-which latter would floor many a native 
islander. We have already noted how English permits no words 
to begin with ng, while Eskimo is full of diem. 

In spoken English the linguists have identified a total of 
forty-five building blocks, as follows: 


Vowels 9 

Semi-vowels (Y, H, W) 3 

Consonants 21 

Degrees of stress 4 

Levels of pitch 4 

Transitions, spacing, etc. 4 

Total 4j 


Stress, pitch, and transition sounds modify speech but not 
writing, except as punctuation marks supply a rough substi- 
tute. The entertainer with his Qass B joke illustrates their use. 
To refer to these modifying elements in speech, the linguists 
have invented the term “superfixes”; and a little later we will 
give some examples. In analyzing sounds the linguists borrow 
from the physiologists, to study the action of the mouth, 
tongue, and vocal cords. They do not say much about the 
brain— having perhaps troubles enough. 

Evciy language has its own rules for ordering and arranging 
its building blocks into structures of words, sentences, and 
ultimate meanings, including cosmic ideas. A linguist search- 
ing for patterns among the blocks will produce a code, or an 
algebra, which looks like this: * 

/=16hi)+s Ayland^j ^iz (+)a+]6hg+=>3iylaud*lt/ 

This is the phonemic transcription of the sentence, “Long 
Island is a long island.” If two graduate students are sent on a 
field trip to the same native village, one after the other, they 
will return with almost Identical records, so exact has the sci- 
ence of linguistics now become. 

* George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An Outline of English 
Structure. 
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When students try to analyze an unknown tongue, one of 
their first difficulties is in separating units. Where does one 
word end and the next begin? We experience this difficulty 
in listening to rapid speech in a foreign language, young chil- 
dren in listening to their mother tongue. “In field observation,” 
say Smith and Trager, “one sometimes misses a great many 
data and one has all the language thrown at one, as it were, 
on all levels at once.” 

A language, no matter how appallingly chaotic to the ear 
of one not used to it, is always highly systematized, and so 
more easily analyzed than other systems of behavior in the 
culture. Its data are extremely formal. Primitive cultures are 
found, in the sense of a scarcity of artifacts (no alarm clocks), 
and low living standards; but, as noted earlier, linguists have 
never found a language that could be called primitive. Utah’s 
Eskimo was just as sophisticated as Babbitt’s English. All 
tongues are complex, their complexity apparently correspond- 
ing to the human brain in a one-to-one relation. Stories about 
tribes with only grunts and squeals are biological fakes. The 
language of every speech community is suited to the interests 
of that culture. English is better for taking care of automo- 
biles, but Dinka, a Sudanese tongue, is better for taking care 
of cows. In Arabic there are more than 6,000 different words 
for camel, its parts and equipment. Eskimo boasts several hun- 
dred inflected forms for a single noun. Says Benjamin Lee 
Whorf: 

The crudest savage may unconsciously manipulate with effort- 
less ease a linguistic system so intricate, manifoldly systematized, 
and intellectually difficult, that it requires the life-time study of 
our greatest scholars to describe its workings. 

Phonemes and beyond 

Dr, Henry Lee Smith, Jr., now of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, is a linguist known to all America. He was the “speech 
detective” on the radio, who used to tell where you were 
reared after he heard you speak. He has such an acute ear that 
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he can often identify the particular section of the city you 
come from. For more than twelve years he and Dr. George 
Trager have been listening to English and recording it by tech- 
niques constantly improved and refined. Instead of going to 
New Guinea, these scientists have been gathering the wild 
blossoms of American speech— and some of them can be pretty 
wild. 

In An Outline of English Structuref Trager and Smith work 
out the linguistic patterns from the sounds, and build up per- 
haps the most intensive scientific analysis yet made of any 
language. It is modestly presented and highly technical, but its 
steps are reasonably clear even to the layman. First, the single 
sound unit called “phoneme”; next, the group of phonemes— 
which may be a word, or part of a word— called "morpheme”; 
then the arrangement of morphemes into “syntax”; and finally 
a discussion of cultural aspects and meanings of the patterned 
sounds, called “mecalinguisdcs.” The conscientious linguist, 
you see, puts meaning off as long as possible. 

My wfe and I sat in front of a blackboard in Washington 
while Dr. Smith demonstrated riie way speech is analyzed, 
and how the patterns develop. He showed us what profound 
changes in meaning can come from the faintest change of 
intonation. The strange symbols of the linguists* code flew 
over the blackboard, usually somewhat faster than we could 
follow. But the general approach was clear, and gave us an 
exciting glimpse of what this new science is already able to do, 
and how important it is for any study of communication. 

Hov) a language grows 

Language grows organically in the culture; new terms are 
invented as needs arise. For millenniums nobody examines 
speech or suggests improvements; it develops as naturally as 
cells in the body. One theory is that a single society of pri- 
mates at some remote period began to talk, became Homo 
sapiens, and spread around the world. Different societies de- 
veloped different languages from this primal base, but in due 
course lost all interconnections. After about 5,000 years, simi- 
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larities between languages having a common origin are too 
slight to find readily, says Dr. Trager. 

The definition of a ouord stiU troubles linguists. A word is 
not necessarily a single idea; it may contain several ideas. 
Sapir quotes a word from Nootka, an Amerindian language, 
which denotes: “I have been accustomed to eat twenty apples 
while engaged in doing [so and so].” Words are units, how- 
ever, in most languages, and native speakers will normally have 
little difficulty in dictating a text to a scientist in the field, 
word by word. 

Language, like culture, is forever changing, but changes 
have some regularities. In studying trends, says the philologist 
Joshua Whatmough, the mathematical methods of the com- 
munication engineers can be helpful.^ Language tends toward 
equilibrium, and becomes more and more "shuffied.” Linguists 
apply the regularities for predicting and determining trends. 
Their findings have practical value. The only hope of un- 
tangling the prehistory of Melanesia, for instance, is through 
comparative linguistics. Social classes are clearly distinguished. 
Dr. Smith believes that W. Lloyd 'W^amer, the anthropologist 
who studied the class structure of the town of Newburyport, 
could have saved time and increased accuracy by using accents 
and word choices as his measuring rod. Instead Warner ar- 
ranged his classes inductively, from “lower lower” to "upper 
upper,” after a long series of interviews. He found that people 
were constantly moving up and down the ladder; Americans 
do not stay put. In moving up, one shifts his phonemes a bit, 
and other speech habits. 

Linguistics blends field and laboratory science with literary 
scholarship. It employs the scientific method with rigor in 
analyzing speech, allowing no value judgments nor arbitrary 
labels of “correct” and “incorrect.” Linguists ask: What are 
the sounds? How are they accented, pitched, divided? What is 
done with the arch of the tongue? They are not interested in 
how things ought to be said, but how, in fact, people are say- 
ing them out there in the street. 

* “Natural Selection in Language,” Scientific Americem, April 195s. 
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Talking vs. writing 

“Written language," said Sapir, “is transferred speech.” The 
linguists give writing a secondary place as an agent of com- 
munication, and strongly object to teaching it in advance of 
speech to foreign language students. Although their prefer- 
ence pains me as a writer, I am forced to admit they have 
strong arguments, especially that speech is so very much older, 
and carries a richness and subtiety of meaning often denied 
to writing. 

When I talk to you, even over a telephone wire, it is direct 
communication, dependent upon a space-time connection. 
Writing, on the other hand, is indirect, and the time of sending 
and the time of receiving may be far apart. We still read 
Homer. 

Spoken words are qualified by gestures, facial expressions, 
stress, and pitch. Written words can be punctuated and itali- 
cized, but the effect, as we noted in the Class B joke, is minor 
compared with speech. Trager and Smith provide many strik- 
ing examples, of which the following is typical: Take the 
words LIGHT HOUSE KEEPER. Written thus, they fail to explain 
which of three events may be referred to. But when spoken, 
the several meanings are quite clear, thus; 

1. For a man who keeps a lighthouse, accent lighu 

a. For a woman who runs her house on a kitchenette basis, 
accent house. 

3. For a blonde housewife, accent light, and space it off. 

Unless recorded in shorthand, or on tape, disk, or wire, the 
spoken word is impermanent. A few minutes later, as any 
lawyer can tell you, neither speaker nor hearer can be counted 
on to remember exactly what has been said. Here we encounter 
perhaps the major asset of writing: the statement stays put 
on the page. An hour later, a year later, a thousand years later, 
it remains exactly as written. The inscribed record preserves 
the accumulations of both culture and science, and develops 
and refines them. Where is the secret of Damascus steel or of 
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Sandwich glass? They were handed down by word of mouth 
and arc now lost forever. Where is the secret of cold rolled 
steel or shatter-proof glass? In the Patent Office, if not in any 
technical library. 

Another asset is the relative precision of skillful writing. 
Even a careful speaker of standard English does not always 
say exactly what he means; he may rely on the hearer to grasp 
his meaning from vague words supplemented with gestures. 
But in writing one has time to thirdc, compare, and choose. 
The stenographic transcript of the best unwritten speech (as 
I well know, for I have had to correct them), must be pruned 
of superfluous “ands,” “wells,” “nows,” and loose dependent 
clauses. 

Spoken words need no alphabet and rarely need to be 
spelled. Happy nature folk do not torture themselves with 
“spelling bees.” Written words must be spelled; and in many 
languages, especially in English, the spelling is neither pho- 
netic nor consistent. Even Spanish is not completely phonetic. 
This is why most linguists advocate spelling reform, but, aware 
of the culture concept, they know that it must come gradually. 

Spoken words show personal variations and dialects, and can 
display salty individuality. Written words either ignore these 
differences or distort tl\em. They cannot be spelled as deliv- 
ered, except in phonemic symbols. Mark Twain did his best 
with Jim’s dialect in Httckleberry Firm, but the result was 
distorted. 

Every normal child, as we have seen, uses his mother tongue 
fluently at an early age. Yet millions of normal ten- and t%velve- 
year-olds are classified as “non-readers.” They find it difficult 
to transfer sounds into symbols. More understanding teachers 
would doubtless help, but the fact remains that Homo sapiens 
is a talking animal, whose brain centers for writing and read- 
ing have only recently been opened up. 

New light on ^aimiar 

Linguists arc wary of the classical grammarians for the 
same reason. When, after a thousand centuries of live talk, 
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students began to be cunous about how it worked, they 
started their structural investigations at the wrong end, with 
writing Thus the grammanans never appreciated the full 
power, flexibihty, and subtlety of language Their ideal was 
to halt and petrify words, to study statics rather than dy- 
namics They tried to establish “one proper meaning” for terms 
whose meaning vaned with context and \vith time The great 
Dr Johnson tried to freeze English as of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, thereby misunderstanding a vital function 
of language— namely, to grow and change with the culture 
Fortunately the classical grammanans could not control the 
popular tongue They put up a bamboo fence to stop a steel 
tank Their inflexible noaons about “correctness” were often 
intolerable to fast-talking school children 

Linguists are rapidly displaang the old-fashioned gram- 
manans Here, for instance, is Charles C Fnes, of the Um- 
versity of Michigan, ^vlth modem ideas about grammar ^ He 
began his study by hstemng to live speech He collected 
recordings of talk, direct and over the telephone, from three 
hundred different speakers, all m “standard Enghsh," but all 
hve and colloquial The conversations added up to some 
250,000 runmng words, and from this raw material he built 
his grammar He does not go back to phonemes but attempts 
an analysis on the syntax level, through signal words and word 
order He says 

As native speal ers of English we have learned to use certain 
formal clues by which we identify the various kinds of units m our 
structures The process is wholly unconscious unless some failure 
attracts attention— }ust as unconscious as our response to sight clues 
\vith the muscular adjustments of balancing when we walk 

A child, observes Fries, learns the structure, or grammar, 
of his language unconsaously, until he knows it, he can 
neither receive nor send messages Take such a story-book 
phrase as “the hunters killed the wolf ” Jerry at three wiU 
know perfectly well that it was the hunters, not the wolf, who 

1 The Structure of EngUsb 
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survived. He cannot know this without a firm grasp on the 
grammar, structure, order of his language. 

Patents, trying to help their children leam to communicate, 
often make it harder. Baby-talk, for instance, forces the 
youngster to work for trash. Talldng in long, complicated 
sentences delays his understanding. The real way to help 
Jerry is to use simple words and sentences, but never to talk 
down. Pronouns come hard; use names in the third person. 
“Jerry, come to mother” is a good deal better than “Wasn’t 
it a dreat bid boy that can walk right over to Muddildns on his 
itty bitty footsies.” 

L. M. Myers of Arizona State College takes out after the 
classical grammarians from a somewhat different angle.^ They 
were soaked in Latin, he says, until it ran out of their ears. 
They tried to explain English on the principles of Latin inflec- 
tions, which English, as spoken, mostly lacks. Linguists and 
anthropologists, he says, have disproved the naive theory of 
one Mihersal p-attmtar underlying all languages. The reasons 
for supposing that English must have the same inflected cases 
as Latin, or even that it must have inflected cases at all, are 
nonexistent, Latin words tend to be in fixed categories, i.e., 
parts of speech; while the majority of English words shift from 
one category to another, and the number which shift is 
growing. 

When the grammarians imposed rigid Larin rules on flex- 
ible English, they tried to codify totnetULog which was not 
there— or was only occasionally there. So English grammar as 
it has been taught in the schook, says Myers, is full of spooks— 
the subjunctive mood, gender, lo^cal or otherwise, and a <^uite 
imaginary difference benveen gerund and present participle. 
When this ghostly discourse is eliminated from classrooms, 
students get a better understanding of the English language. 
Nor will they be haunted for the rest of their lives by vague 
fears of being “incorrect.” 

“Our traditional grammar works just so long as we use 
^General Semantics Bulletin #8, Spring 1952. 
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doctored sentences,” said a publisher to a convention of 
teachers “It fails when we apply it to sentences that people 
actually speak and wnte”* There is reason to think that 
children who come to see the importance of meamng and 
commumcation can learn structural rules more readily What 
does language do^” can be followed presently by How does 
It do it’” But first, a fresh analysis of spoken language should 
replace the debatable rules which cumber the old grammars 
Grammar as I learned it in school rolled off me without 
leaving a perceptible trace, except that uneasy feehng about 
“correctness” The only conscious grammatical efforts I now 
make are (i) not to spUt mfinitives— and why shouldn’t P— 
(2) not to displace “whom” by “who”— but again why not’ 
“Shalls” and “wills” can go climb trees I take my grammar 
from the deep, unconscious wells of the culture, and so far 
It has served me to say what I want to say ^vlth reasonable 
economy I agree with Allen Upward that it is to those wells 
the writer should repair, rather than to his grammar books 

Out of bounds 

These considerations mdicate what James Joyce had to con- 
tend with when, m his monumental experiment, Frrmegctt^s 
Wake, he flouted not only the grammarians, but the principles 
of hnguistics Had he understood the culture concept he would 
never have attempted it, he would have reahzed that he was 
out of bounds Here is a sample of his laboratory work 

The fall (ba babadalgharaghtakamminarr 
onnkonnbronntonnerronntunnthunn 
trovarrhounawnskawntoohoohoordcn 

enthurnuk’) of a once wall strait old p a r r is totaled in 
bed and later on life down through all Christian minstrelcy 

Even an Eskimo would have trouble with that falhng wall 
as a verbal sound effect All of us have the power to change 
our culture, including our language, by a very small amount. 

1 Lee Deighton, “The Stimvil of the English Teacher," ETC, Winter 

1953 
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Joyce tried to make a huge change, forcing commumcarion 
into a channel where, by its nature, it could not go. This sad 
ease of an authentic genius out of bounds should be a warning 
to other avant-garde writers, and should reinforce what the 
science of linguistics has to teach us about communication. 
Every child in every culture must pack into his brain an astro- 
nomical number of arbitrary sounds, with patterns for their 
arrangement into meaningful speech. Once the structures are 
set, they can be changed only slowly— which is one good rea- 
son why it is as senseless as it is unkind for any in-group 
member to ridicule the accent of a foreigner. 

Once the structures are set; we are bound together with 
links stronger than steel. Everybody in a speech community 
accepts the common Avords as completely as he accepts earth 
and sky. Nobody says: ‘‘I’m rired of the word ‘culture,* I shall 
call it ‘blutde* from now on.** (He would probably be com- 
mitted.) When there is no word for a new event one is pres- 
ently invented— “television** is an example. Slang creeps in, and, 
when really useful, stays— “O.K.” is an example. But for the 
great body of our mother tongue we agree to keep it as we 
learned it, lest we suffer the fate of Babel. Of all the uncon- 
scious agreements which hold society together, this is the 
strongest. 

Now let us see how the language we learn shapes our world 
view. 



Chapter 10 

WORDS AND THE WORLD VIEW 


Linguistics as a study of patterned sounds has been 
called the most exact of all Ae social sciences. One can predict 
with it, and prediction is the ultimate test of any science. From 
this rigorous base, some linguists, especially the late Benjamin 
Lee Whorf, graduated into a larger inquiry: How does a given 
language mold the thought of the man whose mother tongue 
it is, and his view of nature and the world? In this inquiry the 
vistas are even more exciting, though prediction is probably 
lower. 

Whorf, had he lived, might have become another Franz Boas 
or WilUam James, so brilliant were his powers of projecting 
scientific data into fruitful generalizations. He died in 1941 at 
the age of forty-four. A graduate of he became an 

executive of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, and took 
up linguistics as a hobby. Presently it became his consuming 
interest. His skill in deciphering Mexican inscriptions brought 
him to the attention of the scientific world and the close 
friendship of Edward Sapir. In 1930 the Social Science Re- 
search Council gave him a grant to go to Yucatan. Maya and 
Aztec languages led turn to the live speech of American Indi- 
ans, and he spent two years on Hopi alone. 

Whorfs only book is a Hopi dictionary, an unpublished 
manuscript, now in the possession of Clyde Kluckhohn. He 
pubUshed some thirty articles in the learned journals,* and 

» See bibliography for titles of oamanding articles. 
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might well have gone on to give the world one of the great 
classics of social science. 

The forms of a man’s thoughts, he said, are controlled by 
patterns learned early, of which the man is mostly unconscious. 
Thinking is a language process, whether in English, Russian, 
or Hopi. Every language is a complex system, with three main 
functions. 

(i) To communicate with other persons. 

(a) To communicate with oneself, or, as we say, think. 

(3) To mold one’s whole oudook on life. 

As he uses words, “a person notices or neglects types of 
relationships and phenomena, he channels his reasoning, and 
builds the house of his consciousness.” This conclusion, says 
Whorf, has been largely neglected by the philosophers, but 
stands on unimpeachable evidence. 

Thinking follows the tracks laid down in one’s own lan- 
guage; these tracks will converge on certain phases of “reality,” 
and completely bypass phases which may be explored in other 
languages. In English, for instance, we say, “look at that 
wave.” But a wave in nature never occxirs as a single phenom- 
enon. In die Hopi language they say, “look at that slosh.” The 
Hopi word, whose nearest equivalent in English is “slosh,” 
gives a closer fit to the actual physics of wave motion, con- 
noting movement in a mass. (This is only one of several tough 
matters in physics %vhere Hopi does better than English.} 

Perhaps the majority of linguists today, though they are not 
prepared to follow Whorf all the way, do recognize the vital 
part which language plays in thought and culture. The study 
of metalingtiistics, as they call it, is thus described by Trager 
and Smith: “Not only does it deal with lobat people talk about 
and 'why, but also considers bow they use the linguistic system, 
and how they react to its use. This leads further to the consid- 
eration of how the linguistic system affects the behavior, both 
conscious and unconscious, and the world-view, of the speak- 
er. . . Contrasted \vith microUnguistics, which takes a long 
time to reach a unit as large as the sentence, the meta- or super- 
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linguistics considers the “organization of sentences into di^ 
course, and the relation of the discourse to the rest of the 
culture.” 

Unconscious assumptions 

Most of us were brought up to believe that talking is merely 
a tool which something deeper called “thinking” puts to work. 
Thinking, we have assumed, depends on laws of reason and 
logic common to all mankind. These laws arc said to be im- 
plicit in the mental machinery of humans, whether they speak 
English or Choctaw. Languages, it follows, are simply parallel 
methods for expressing this universal logic. On this assumption 
it also follows that any logical idea can be translated unbroken, 
or even unbent, into any language. A few minutes in the glass 
palace of the United Nations in New York will quickly dis- 
abuse one of this quaint notion. Even such a common concept 
as “democracy” may not survive translation. 

Another set of assumptions underlying Western culture, 
says Whorf, imposes upon the universe two grand cosmic 
forms: space and iisne. Space in our thinking is static, three- 
dimensional, and infimte; beyond the last area is always an- 
other area. Time is kinetic and one-dimensional, flowing per- 
petually and smoothly from the past to the present and into 
the future. It took the genius of Eanstein to correct these cos- 
mic assumptions, and most of us are still firmly wedded to 
them. 

The assumptions underlying the culture of the Hopi also 
impose two grand cosmic forms upon the universe: the objec~ 
tive and the subjective; the manifest and the unmanifest. The 
first is everything accessible to the human senses, without dis- 
tinction between past and present. The second is “the realm 
of expectancy, of desire and purpose, of vitalizing life, of effi- 
cient causes, of thought thinking itself out . . . into manifes- 
tation.” It exists in the hearts and minds of animals, plants, 
mountains, as well as men. This subjective realm is intensely 
real to a Hopi, “quivering -unth life, power and potency.” 

All languages contain terms of cosmic grandeur. English 
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includes “reality,” “matter,” “substance,” “cause,” “energy,” 
as well as “space” and “time.” Hopi includes the cosmic term 
tunatya, meaning a special and exalted kind of “hope.” It is 
a verb, not a noun— the action of hoping, the stirring toward 
hope— and is bound up with communal ceremonies, like prayers 
for the harvest, and for the forming of rain clouds. 

The ancient Greeks believed, among other things, in a uni- 
versal rule of reason. This came easily because their language 
structure, like all Indo-European tongues, followed what is 
called the “subject-predicate” form. If there is a verb there 
must be a noun to make it work; it could not exist in its own 
right as pure action. The ancient Greeks, as well as all Western 
peoples today, say “the light flashed.” Something has to be 
there to make the flash; “Ught” is the subject; “flash” is the 
predicate. The whole trend of modem physics, however, with 
its emphasis on the fieldy is away from subject-predicate propo- 
sitions. A Hopi Indian, accordingly, is the better physicist 
when he says “Reh-pr’— “flash!”— one word for the whole per- 
formance, no subject, no predicate, and no time element. (Chil- 
dren tend to do this too.) In Western languages we are con- 
srandy reading into nature ghostly entities which flash and 
perform other miracles. Do wc supply them because our verbs 
require substantives in front of them? 

Again, the Hopi language does not raise the question 
whether things in a distant village exist at the same present 
moment as things in one's own vflfage. Thus it avoids the 
idea of dTnultaneity , which has plagued Western scientists for 
generations, and was only banished by relativity. The thoughts 
of a Hopi about events always include both space and time, 
for neither is found alone in his world view. Thus his language 
gets along adequately without tenses for iB verbs, and permits 
him to think habitually in terms of space-time. For a West- 
erner really to understand relativity, he must abandon his 
spoken tongue altogether and take to the special language of 
calculus. But a Hopi, Whorf implies, has a sort of calculus 
built into him. 
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Linguistic relativity 

Whorf emphasizes that Hopi is only one language of one 
small tribe, and that there are thousands of other tongues, each 
imposing a unique view of nature and the cosmos upon those 
who speak it. Here is still another kind of relativity, a very 
important kind. No human is free to describe nature with 
strict objectivity; for he is a prisoner of his language. A trained 
linguist can do better because he, at least, is aware of the 
bondage, and can look at nature through a variety of frames. 
A physicist can do better by using the language of mathe- 
matics. Semanticists are now painfully learning how to do 
better. It is not easy for anybody. Says Whorf: 

We are thus introduced to a new principle of relativity, which 
holds that all observers are not led by the same physical evidence 
to the same picture of the universe, unless their linguistic back- 
grounds are similar, or can in some way be calibrated. 

Indo-European languages can be calibrated with each other: 
English, Italian, Spanish, French, Russian, German, Latin, 
Greek, and the rest, back to Indo-Hittite, all use the subject- 
predicate form. All speakers of these languages are capable of 
observing the world in a roughly similar way, at least on the 
high levels of “time,” “space,” and “matter.” Hopi cannot be 
calibrated with them; neither can Chinese, nor thousands of 
other languages, living and dead. 

Chinese and Western langtiages 

Speakers of CWnese dissect nature and the universe very 
differently from Western speakers, with a profound effect 
upon their systems of belief. A Chinese writer, Chang Tung- 
sun, vigorously supports the relativity thesis in a monograph 
comparing his culture with that of the ^Vest.* 

Kant imagined that he was dealing in universal categories 
in The Critique of Pure Reason, but actually, says Chang, he 
was only discussing standard forms of Western thought, a 

1 ETC, Spring 19JJ. 
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very limited approach. Kant’s logic was of the subject-predi- 
cate variety, which is not normal in Chinese. An intelligent 
Chinese gentleman does not know what Kant is talldng about— 
unless he learns some Western tongue in which to read Kant’s 
words. (To some readers this will raise another interesting 
question: Did Kant himself know what he was talking about?) 

Our Western verb **to be,” observes Chang, used with an 
adjective predicate, implies the existence of the adjective as an 
independent quality. When we say “this is yellow and hard,” 
we tend to assume the existence of two qualides, “yellowness” 
and “hardness,” which suggest to a Chinese something Chang 
calls a “cosmic substance.” “The substance is characterized by 
its attributes, and the attributes are attributed to the substance,” 
says Chang, in considerable astonishment at such a circular 
performance. The verb “to be’* creates great congeries of 
identities, and blossoms in Aristotle’s laws of logic, of which 
the furst is the law of identity, “A is A.” Later we will observe 
some of the trouble this law has caused. 

No such law is possible in the Chinese language, where logic 
follows a quite different path. In Chinese, one does not attrib- 
ute existence to “yellowness” and “hardness,” or to polar words 
like “longness” and “shortness.” Rather one says; “the long 
and the short are mutually related”; “the difficult and easy are 
mutually complementary”; “the front and the rear are mu- 
tually accompanying.” 

In the West ssy, is the front of the car, and that 
is the rear, and let’s have no more nonsense about it!” But in 
the Chinese view, Westerners are guilty of considerable non- 
sense in creating “fronmess” and “reamess” as entities. Even 
a Westerner can. see that if a car is tom in two in a crash, the 
part with the radiator grille becomes the “front,” and the part 
toward the now severed windshield becomes the “rear”— of 
that segment. We can see, if we work hard enough, that there 
are no such entities as “frontness” or “reamess," ^Mifficulty” 
or “easiness ” “length” or “shortness,” by themselves out there. 
The Chinese language has tiiis useful correction built in; we 
Westerners have to sweat it out with the help of linguistics, 
semantics, and mathematics. 
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Linguists have also emphasized that Qiinesc is a “mulri- 
valued” language, not primarily two-valued like English and 
Western languages generally. We say that things must be 
“good” or “bad,” “right” or “wrong,” “clean” or “dirty,” 
"capitalistic” or “socialistic,” “black” or “white”— ignoring 
shades of gray. When an economist talks about a middle road 
between “Socialism” and “Capitalism,” both camps vie in their 
ferocity to tear him apart. (1 have been that unhappy econo- 
mist.) 

Speakers of Chinese set up no such grim dichotomies; they 
see most situations in shades of gray, and have no difficulty in 
grasping the significance of a variety of middle roads. As a 
result, Chinese thought has been traditionally tolerant, not 
given to the fanatical ideologies of the West. Racial, religious, 
and doctrinal conflicts have been hard to maintain in China, 
because a Chinese speaker does not possess an unshakable con- 
fidence that he is totally right and that you arc totally wrong. 
Observe that this is not a moral judgment, but structural in 
the language. 

Marxism in China? 

This happy lack of bi-polar dunking raises a most interesting 
question. Communism, as formulated by Marx and developed 
by Lenin, is rigidly bi-polar. The heroic worker stands 
against the wicked capitalist and one or the other must go 
down. There is no place for shades of gray or for innocent 
bystanders in this tvv’o-valued struggle. Those who are not 
with us are against us! Look at almost any bulletin of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, or at any issue of the 
Daily Worker. Which side are you on? 

Russian is an Indo-European language, and the two-sided 
choice is readily accepted by its speakers. The choice was ac- 
cepted, too, by top leaders of the Chinese Communists today, 
for they went to Moscow to be indoctrinated, and to learn 
the Russian language. But 400 million Chinese have not been 
to Moscow or learned Russian, or any other Indo-European 
language, and riiere is small prospect of their doing so. 
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How, then, can the Chinese people become good Wepl^- 
il Communists, if it is impossible for them to 

,e central idea of Marxism? ^"bsewes 

Wumbia University, a specialist on the Far East, observes 

hat the Chinese culture has endured many conquerors bu 
Is always managed to absorb them. Then he asks ^ related 
uestnTwiU no't the little group of •■Reds” rn control o the 

: hinese state be absorbed too? At first ^ 

-ented he says, as part of the process of the great ChmMe 

feWution wLh began in rpM- After 

world may find that it was a Chmese revolution a com 

munist one. In any event the language barrier to Marxism is 

formidable. 

More sidelights on English 

The Wintu Indians of North America are even more 
ofTI:: “ identity (A is A) than the « 

Lee writina in the International Journal of Amerwan un 
w'e say, “this ir bread,” but in 

caU this bread." They avoid the is aks 

less likely to confuse words with things. affinns 

of an event not within his own experience 

it but only suggests, “perhaps it is so.” When 

informant the word for “body,” she was 

ing “the whole person.” Thus the W.ntus seem to have ante 

dated the psychosomatic school. antedated 

The Coeur d’Alene Indians of Idaho have Wi^ 
nther modem scientists. They do not speak in mnns of^P 
cause-and-efiect relations as we do. h^t ra her m ter^ m 
process, as Western scientists are now painfuUy S 

Their language requires speakers to disc^na 
causal prSceL, dmoted by three verb y™s= ^1^’/“;. 
tion, secondary addition. “If, given a mor p nneon- 

ture,” ^ys Whorf, rfadic causality, fitted 

scious discnminataons into a theory 

1 1944. Quoted by L. Doob. 
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to scientific observations, they might thereby produce a valu- 
able intellectual tool for science ” Our specialists can do this 
by taking thought, fortified with mathematics, but the Coeur 
d’Alenes seem to do it automatically 
In Nootka, a language of Vancouver Island Indians, a num- 
ber of English nouns turn into verbs A speaker does not say 
“a house,” but “a house occurs ” The suffixes indicate the dura- 
tion of the house-event “a long-lasting house,” “a temporary 
house,” “a future house,” “a house that used to be,” “what 
started out to be a house ” 

Eskimo, as we have noted, breaks down our single term 
“snow” into many words for different kinds of snow Aztec, 
however, goes m the opposite durection, here wc find one 
word, though with different terminations, for “snow,” “ice,” 
and “cold’’ In Hopi, “wave,” “flame,” “meteor,” and “light- 
mng” are all verbs, suiting their dynamic quality Looking 
into the August sky, a Hopi says **Reh-pi ” “It meteors’” 

It IS easier to recite the story of Wilbam Tell m the Algon- 
quin language than in English, because it has enough possessive 
pronouns to make a distinction between “his,” as applied to 
Tell and as applied to his son As a wnter I must continually 
watch my step with English pronouns, lest they tnp me up 
Linguistic relativity malres it clear that Newton took his 
concepts of Absolute Space and Absolute Time, not so much 
out of profound cogitation, as out of the language he spoke 
^®d been lying there for thousands of years Both “time” 
and space” affect the behavior of everyone in Western cul- 
ture 

Time, especially, causes us to be oriented toward cal- 
endars, dates, “the course of history,” timetables, clocks, time 
wages, races against time, accounting, compound interest, actu- 
arial statistics, annals, diaries, the age of the rocks, of the 
earth, of the solar system, of the universe The concept of time 
impels us to look ahead m planning programs, schedules, ap- 
propriations, balanced budgets Our love affair with time causes 
other cultures, whose languages permit a less burned outlook, 
to regard us as somewhat mad 
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Swmmry of linguistics 

The linguists are making us realize that language is not a 
tool with which to uncover a deeper vein of reason, universal 
to all thinkers, but a shaper of thought itself. Shaping the 
thought, it helps to shape the culture, as in the Western cult 
of time. They are making us realize that we get our view o 
the world ouBide our heads probably as much from the words 
inside as from independent observation. When we Xry to e- 
come independent observers, furtbermore, these ^vord^ unte 
we take special precautions, may distort the vision. There B 
no reason to suppose that English, 

other Western language, with its nvo-valued lope, its subjeM- 
predicate form, and its law of identity, is the ultimate in a com- 

munication system. , . _ 

A study of other cultures and their languages bnnp hui^- 
ity, together with a deeper understanding of ' 

It brings a new concept of human brotherhood Though the 

language systems differ widely, yet ^ Xt aU 

and subtle power of apprehending reality, t ^ 
men are equal. This equaUty, Whorf obsewes is ■"vanan and 
independent of race, civilization, etWeal 
of sophistication, science, art. Such a cone v®!™ ^ 

those who hold that progress is Unear, with W^ern man o 
its topmost rung; but it is the conclusion to which the study 
of linguistics strongly points. 

Scientists have continuaUy eolUded with the “"““c'ous 
assumptions imbedded in language. If their wor s 
tinue in an orderly way, they had to improve 
So they have invented new languages, such as ten 
and multivalued logic; they have erected new con P 
as the operational definition; they have fharpened ordma^ 
language to the most exact and economical statement poss.^^ 
The r^lts of this housecleaning have been spectacular. We 
will examine some of them in the next chapter. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE 


A man, like a cat, is cunous about his environment and 
keeps investigating it During most of his stay on this planet, 
man’s investigations have been random, but in the past three 
hundred years they have become increasingly systematic 
“Science” is a label for our attempts to find out how the uni- 
verse works by means of careful observation rather than arm- 
chair speculation The attempts range all the way from the 
very great events of the stellar depths to the very small events 
of the insides of atoms— “greaf’ and “small” being always rela- 
tive to a man. 

Thorstein Veblen once desenbed science as “idle cunosity,’ 
and that is certainly one motive Another is to meet a specific 
human need, as m seeking the causes of polio, tuberculosis, 
cancer In great industrial laboratories and in umversities, large 
investigations once set up may be earned along on a kind of 
scientific momentum 

Common-sense world 

Benjamin Lee Whorf gives us a vivid contrast 

Consider how the universe appears to any man, however wise 
. who has never heard one word of what science has discov- 
ered To him the earth is fiat, the sun is a shining object of small 
size that pops up daily above an eastern rim, moves through the 
upper air, and sinks below the western edge, obviously it spends 
the night somewhere underground The sky is an inverted bowl 
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made of some blue material ... the "solar system” has no mean- 
ing .. . bodies do not faU because of any “law of gravitation, 
but rather because there is nothing to hold them up. . . • 
the blood does not circulate, nor the heart pump blood; he thmks 
it is a place where love, kindness and thonghts are kept Cooling 
is not a removal of heat but an addition ^of cold ; leaves are 
green . . . from a “greenness” in them. . . 

A well-worn phrase wWch I learned in boyhood and which 
was then held to be the acme of common sense was: You can 
no more do it than you can fly!” Another defimnon 
might be: “Knowledge which makes common sense obsolet . 
Whorf’s picture suggests the enormous stock of common sense 
whichmature peoples still cherish, and which the inarch of 
science has forced Western peoples to abandon. This march 
is a part and product of Western culture, and science, through 
its dynamic force, is sweeping the world. As it sw“PS, ic 
terminology is graduaUy modified, becoming more mtercul- 
tural and less dependent on the Western wor ,, 

We have seen how one’s mother tongue may shape his worl 
view. The view of every culture is different, and aU views 
distorted in various particulars. If an understanding ° 
is to go forward, some method must be found o co g 
these distortions, a method which will make the view mv^rimt 
for observers in all cultures. This suggKts anot er way 
scribe “reality”: an event which remains mvanant _ 
ferent viewpoints, or, as a scientist prefm to say, inv 
under a given transformation of axes. The eo-or j 

which scientists need to help them pin down an . 

events, are clarified both by diagrams and y ' 

Scientists and mathematicians are like acrobaG in 
is always giving the other a helping hand. Wl«n sem 
themselves blocked in a major invesngation, c j 

invent a new mathematical language, to express w a ^ . 
Thus Neivton took time off to develop 
whereby the laws of gravitation could be cIm e , an 
used fresh mathematics with which to talk abou r ty. 

'“Language, Mind, and Rcalitj',** ETC, Spring i95*’ 
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Every great new development in science involves a crisis in 
communication. How are scientists to tell themselves and their 
fellow scientists— let alone the layman— what the experiments 
show? The scientific method demands, furthermore, that what- 
ever B finds can be so clearly communicated to A, that A can 
repeat the experiment and either reach the same conclusion, 
or report that B seems to be in error. The description is thtis 
as important as the experiment, for if the latter cannot be com- 
municated it might as well never have been made. 

Three kinds oj talk 

Discussion about the nature of tiie universe has gone through 
three distinct stages in Western culture during the last 500 
years. First came pre-scientific observations, heavily tinged 
with the word magic of the Middle Ages; then mechanistic or 
Newonian talk, following Galileo; then Einsteinian or rela- 
tivistic talk, after 1900 a.d. 

In the late Middle Ages, observers divided nature into rigid 
categories, using the “is of identity” (A is A) as borrowed 
from Aristotle, and many animistic comparisons. Things acted 
the way they did, thinkers said in effect, because there was a 
little man inside them. Astrology and alchemy (forerunners 
of astronomy and chemistry) and magic numbers (especially 
the number 7) had great prestige, and were seriously discussed 
by the leading scholars of the time. 

Medical men classified the human body according to four 
elements— earth, fire, air, and water. Each was supposed to 
affect a person’s health, giving him qualities of coldness, 
'''^rmth, dryness, and wetness. Disease, said the learned men, 
^ due to a failure of proper balance among these essences. 

j i^^iding in the spleen, was the equivalent of “earth”; 
blood was the equivalent of “air”; yellow bile, in the liver, 
was the equivalent of “fire”; phlegm, secreted by the brain, 
was the equivalent of “water,” When out of sorts, I think I 
would rather trust myself to Whorfs Indians— who at least 
located kindness in the heart. 

Philosophers of the period asked: What is the nature or 
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essence of this particular thing? They believed =>11 ^ J 
plan« fell into fixed, unchanging ^ 

Went was classified, its essence was Icnovyn. 
to say nothing of the advance of medicine, was shackled by 

rigid verbal forms. 

Clockwork tmiverse 

Galileo inaugurated the mechanistic period ^hcn he topped 
Ws shot from the Leaning Tower i" “ feU 

periment. He was curious to know whether heavy ™ 

faster than light bodies, as earlier savants Upjjes fall 

found, to theWstonishment of the world f ^ 
at the same rate (or would in a vacuum), a system 

by GaUleo and others overturned the whole uXerse! 

which had placed the earth in the center burned 

Galileo was tried for heresy and silenced, 
at the stake. Scientisis began to 

and to report observations in terms of < imnmved' re- 

celeration.” Telescopes and microscopes were . ^ ^ 

suits were measured and reduced to numbeis; 
observatories were built. By 1650, when the RoP' ^ 
was founded, curiosity about inanimate nature was operatmg 

mathematical inte^"" 
“Give me extension and motion and 1 will construct Ae urn 
verse,” he said, and Newton proceeded to do ^e tot 

time men had discovered a systematic me o Herbert 

Muller, “was not over vvh|mn, ^ ^ 

custom and common sense. bcienn t^verv- 

stiU beUeved, however, in an orderly umverse ''vhere ev J 
thing was explainable. “Nature does nothing m vain, saiU 

Members of the Royal Society and other 
in terms of Absolute Time, Absolute Space, 

' The Uses of the Pest, Oxford, 195** 
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Causauon, Matter, and -nere convinced of the sublimity of 
Natural Law These -were tangible rcaliucs to them, not just 
corn enicnt concepts In BooL I of Newton s Pnnctptii v, e 
read “Absolute, True and Mathematical Time, of itself, and 
from Its ouTi nature, fiou*s equably' %Mthout regard to any’thing 
external, and by another name is called Duration ” 

The medie\al uorld of essences had been replaced with an 
immense dock^^ork universe, says Muller, a static cosmos, 
rounded and finished, and capable of being completely knoum 
Neuton and the mechanists broke out of the Middle Ages to 
make great ad\ances m human knowledge, their talk im- 
proved, but w as soil limited by their w orld view and the lan- 
guage that expressed it. 

The relatmty revolution 

Dnstem published his first treatise on relativity m 1905, and 
his theones were confirmed by a senes of crucial experiments 
o\ er the next tw enty } ears Relaa\ it)" was not, how ever, read- 
ily accepted by Western thinkers To most people today, as 
Muller points out, science soil means the mechanistic philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century' “This is what they attack or 
defend ” One reason is that modem scientists are talking m 
languages which die rest of us do not understand 
Scientists today have changed not only their experimental 
techniques and equipment but their baste asswnptions They 
have at last made an end run around both Aristotle and 
Newton. Absolutes and entities have all but disappeared, to- 
gether w ith the idea of a static umverse capable of bemg com- 
pletely knowTi They no longer say “this is so,*’ but rather* 
“there is a high probability that this is so ’, or, “w e provision- 
ally accept this as being so until further m\ estiganon modifies 

Some philosophers today ha\e mistaken die new talk for a 
retreat to the Middle Ages, and lay down a syllogism to this 
effect “Everything is electncity— clectncity is unknowm— 
dierefore e\crydung is unknown. Science has bamshed mate- 
rialism, and metaphy*sics is agam omnipotent.*’ Such a conclu- 
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Sion is mostly ignorance, combined with wishful thi^g. 
Scientists, by getting rid of Absolutes, stand on the fimest 
ground in their history. The new concepts have P™duced not 
only relativity, but quantum theory, electromcs, colloid chem- 
istry, genetics. Gestalt psychology, cultural anthropology, 
name I few. The new sciences have come not only though 
the discovery of new facts, but from new ways of talking 
about facts. 

Relativity and coirmtimication 

Although I am not competent to discuss the “ 

relativity except on a pretty high level of genera ty, , 
wUl perhaps allow me to say something about its 
impact on communication. The idea of retovity “ . 

all the sciences, including those dealing see na- 

and stimulated an unprecedented mental keenness, 
ture and human nature primanly in terms o proc , ... . 

tions rather than rigid substances, releases a flood of fertdizing 

Einstein succeeded in separating the le^Irivelv in- 

served, and thus derived a picture of the wor 
dependent of the human senses.' To 
done, he employed the calculus of tensors w c , 
of E. T. Bell, “threshes out the laws of nature, sep 
observer’s eccentricities from what is indepen en » 

the superb efficiency of a modem harvester. meter 

To measure anything accurately, a man 
sticlc, a clock, or other instruments, iiSTument 

reading depends on the finite velocity of light 
to eye! and on the finite velocity along nerve fibere from tye 
to brain. Although the finite velocity of lig ' , 

1676. the passage from object into considera- 

stantaneous. Newton did not take the 1 New- 

tion; Einstein did, and the whole splendid edifice of Men 

e where 1 oudincd the 

' Here I M-ai follow The Tyrmmy of ’ ,o change 

tobject as well os I knew how at the time, and see no ream 

k much. 
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cold water faucets— and maybe an ice cube or two— give them 
the following temperatures: 



Now dip your right hand in C and hold it for a moment. 
Take it out and put it in B. How docs B feel? Cold! Put your 
left hand in A, transfer it to B. How does the water in B feel 
now? Hot! 

If you reflect on this experiment, feeling it in your fingers, 
you see that “coldness” and “hotnes” are reactions inside your 
skin and not fixed properties out there in nature at aU. The 
same pail of water can feel either “hot” or “cold,” depending 
on where your hand has last been; the relation is what counts. 

Henri Poincar^ has remarked on the baleful effect on 
physics of the word “heat.” The language structure has caused 
to think of "heat,” or “cfca/ewr,” as a substance, and scientists 
spent centuries looking for something in nature to correspond 
to the word. But “heat” is only a symbol for a relation. 

Here is a bar of steel; a thermometer shows its temperature 
to be 6o®. Somebody inquires the temperature of an electron 
>n the bar. 1 ans\vcr smartly, “Sixty degrees.” You answer, “I 
do not know,” But our talk docs not fit the submicroscopic 
level. Temperature depends on molecular vibration; and to 
'c anything to correspond to it, one must have at least two 
uiolcculcs. An electron is part of an atom, which is part of a 
tuojcculc, so there is nothing to be called temperature in its 


Opcraiional definition 


Bridgman, a Kobcl prize winner, gives the clearest ac- 
1 liavc seen of the new talk in science, in his book just 


to. The aninidc of the physicist henceforward, he 
mm* Lc rigorously objective, recognizing no “eternal 
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toman physics had to be revmd' Note carefully Eastern 
did not destroy Newton’s conclusions, " 

to terrestrial magnitudes, where they work well '"““B 
pracncal purposes In long stellar distances, however, and 
great speeds, they become unreliable 

^ Einstein found no entities to correspond to the^ ter^ 
“length,” “mass,” “energy” “causality,” “simultaneity as set 
forth m Newtoman physics This .vas a devastating shock to 
the scientific world, for physicists had long suspended th 
investigations into pure theory, considenng that Newton had 
said the last word about these matters Everything was snug 
and tidy to perpetuity. 

Observe what happens next, for it is most important, wnen 
Einstem challenged the knowledge of the past, even the im- 
mortal Newton, why did saenosts tolerate such brashne^ 
’Because he 'was 'working m the area of fact, not opinion He 
frankly presented the principles of relativity as a theory de- 
rived mathemaocally, and proposed various tests whereby it 
would stand or fall The tests included the mouon of the 
penhehon of Mercury, the bending of light rays as they pa«e 
the sun, the displacement of certain hnes in the spectrum T e 
motion of the penhehon has been venfied with high precision, 
and the other two with close approximanon Scanning t e 
proof, scientists, by the nature of their calling, had to agree 
that he was nght. Their discipline made them bow to some- 
thing many of them hated to bebeve 


The fact has always been for the physicist the one ultimate thing 
from which there is no appeal, and m the face of which the o y 
possible attitude is a humility almost religious ^ 

The scientist, above all other calhngs, has both the training 
and the obligation to say, “1 was wrong " 

To illustrate the importance of relations, there is a very 
simple experiment which anyone can perform Set out 
pails. A, B, and C, and usmg a thermometer and the hot and 

ip W Bndgman, The Logic of Modem Phyttet 
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the following temperatures: 


40' F 




j t for 3 niorndit* 
Now dip your right ^ cold! Put your 

Take it out and put it m B. H jn B feel 

left hand in A, transfer it to 

now? Hot! -m^nr feelinc it in your fingers, 

If you refleet on this oxperimen^,f«'^^ ^ ^ 

you see that “coldness an nature at all. The 

skin and not fixed 'w” or “cold,” depending 

same pdl of water ran (he relation is what county 

on where your hand has last be^. effect on 

Henri Poincar^ h^ Txi^^lan wage structure has caus^ 
physics of the word afa substance, and scienn^ 

us to think of “hea^ or c in nature to correspo 

spent centuries looking^ symbol for a relation, 

to the word. But “heat is ^(er shows its temperature 

Here is a bar of steel: a t"m®mr ^ 
to be 6o'. Somebody degrees.” You J 

in the bar. I anssver smardy^ do^^ot fit the submicroscop 
do not know.” But our °°“„„ieeular vibration; and to 
level. Temperature depends at least tv 

have anything to correspon^o^'^t,^^ ^ P“". °^i “ 

molecules. An electron he called temperature in 

molecule, so there is nothmg 
make-up. 

operational definition clearest ac- 

■•r- vri=? 
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principles” We must not be knocked galley-west again by a 
new discovery such as relativity* Wc must give up expecting 
nature to be embraced in any one formula. It may turn out 
that this IS possible, but our thinking should not demand it. 
Concepts must be so ordered that present expenence does not 
bind the future. 

After Newton, the door was firmly shut, and when Einstein 
broke it down the faculty practically froze. We must keep the 
door open, says Bridgman, and get used to fresh air. Newton’s 
laws were a great advance over Aristotle’s; Einstein found a 
closer fit to nature than did Newton, tomorrow, or in a hun- 
dred years, another gemus may find a still closer fit.‘ But no- 
body will ever find a perfect fit. The clockwork umverse is 
beyond repair. 

Before Einstein, physical concepts as we have seen were 
usually defined m terms of properttes. Now they are defined 
in terms of operations To define “length,” says Bridgman, we 
take some meter sticks or other instruments, and with our 
hands perform certain operations “The concept of length is 
fixed when the operations by which length is measured are 
fixed ” We do not go to the dictionary to define length, but 
to the laboratory It ts rrnposstble to exaggerate the mtportance 
of this idea for students of commumcation. 

We take the meter stick and measure the sides of a house 
lot This gives us one concept of “length.” Next, we stand in 
front of the lot and measure a trolley car movmg down the 
street. The car, unlike the lot, is not at rest and the operation 
has to change to allow for velocity. “Length” becomes a func- 
tion of velocity, “time” gets mto it, and we shall need a stop 
watch 

Next wc want to measure the “length,” or distance, between 
Jupiter and the sun, at a certain moment. We discard meter 
sticks and stop watches and move on to telescopes, for length 

* Einstein in 1953 proposed a “unified field equation,” to embrace 
both relativity and quantum theory, and aslced for verification Most 
sacntists seemed to doubt that practical experiments could be set up to 
verify it 
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rde3T;:vL;ve do ralher tHanby^^^^^^^^ 
and n>eanmg shafts v.th ^ 

“length" for house lots, moving Y « Some Great 

„aJ: ta 

Thinker may try to turn it into s , instead, seman- 

ing that “length « length, now and forever Instead, 

ocists say length,, l®"S‘‘'^’’“?rknowledgc about nature no 
The operational approach imkes icnmw g oerformed rela- 
longer absolute, but relattve The °P® ^ concepts emerge 

nve m some standard, say the meter ■ 4= 

which are definite and nf the materials of human 

Bridgman, must be constructabl operations, 

e"ienence When they move b^ verified Knowl- 

t y become speculauons whmh " "related, and 

c 76 advances when we find o knowledge is stxuc- 

Uat order-another way of saying that knowledge is 

ral ■ • 


Ilsolute “length” is a meamngless Wt. ^ the^lengt^ 
house lots and solar distances can isolate abso- 

e No operations can be perfo™;" "as some- 


te “time” or absolute “space we „ntl,ind m nature 
ung in and of itself, ®"‘^^“?.’,ptal times” on the earth, 
. correspond Scien^ X^ellar depths A hght-year is a 


) correspond Scientists observe ^ licht-year is a 

ad “extended times” m the stellar hghtj^ 

landard measurement in extende » about the age of 

taversed in a year's time We useful m local 

beam of light, though the idea g j ^ thmk 

■times” here on earth We must not aUow ourselves 
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of events taking place in Arcturus ncm “It is difficult to ui- 
hibit this habit of thought, but we must leam to do it.” (Your 
author finds it very difficult but not unpossible ) 

In relativity, tune changes with velocity, a notion which 
destroys the idea of tune as a smooth, eternal flow If you 
could travel comfortably at the speed of hght (186,000 miles 
per second), you could theoretically live forever Or if you 
could arrange to travel a bit faster, you could join the heroine 
of the old college lunenck 

There %vas a yoang lady named Bright 

Whose movements were faster than light, 

She went out one day 
In a relative way 

And returned on die previous mght. 

Dehcate operaaons can be performed to show that a “min- 
ute” for you walking in your garden is not quite the same as 
a "nunute” for a jet pilot in the air above It may be objected 
that this IS all very confusing On the contrary, it was the old 
language which confused and blocked the scientists When 
Einstein showed a way around it, knowledge leaped forward’ 

Meaningless questions 

The operational definition dissolves many a Great Question 
which has puzzled philosophers and savants down the ages 

Ma> space be bounded^ 

May time have a beginning and end’ 

Are there parts of nature forever beyond our detection’ 

What IS &e ultimate nature of matter’ 

Seizing a meter stick can we perform an operation to clarify 
the question’ If the ans\vcr is no, if it is beyond the opera- 
tional approach, the Great Question becomes a Meanmgless 
Question We can then relax, for the query is only a verbah- 
zaaon It may deserve a college bull session, perhaps, but not 
senous consideration Some day an operation may be found— 
though probably not for the four questions posed above Until 
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ft., i,.ppft., ™ »»“' " " ” 

not expect to find an ansxvcr. ^evalent in social sci- 

Mcaninglcss questions are definitions will dissolve 

ence than in physics, and hesitated to ad- 

them with equal dispatch. ^on in your research that 

vise a student: “Only ask the quesoonjn y 

you can answer with the ^ J prepared to anstver 

learn to ignore questions that you are not pr p 

definitely, you will never “ ^' d medieval savants, 

To the Great Question dance on the head 

concerning the number of ang me a pin, and some 

ofapin, Wendell Johnson reph^: ™ P„ent of 

angek. and we'll soon “"’J^rnd amed subjects: 
meamngless questions in social science 

Is environment more important than heredity? 

What is economic value? 

Is modem art really art? 

Is my trouble physical or mental. 

Why was 1 bom? . . • 

Is Unitarianism really Chnsoamty ^ 

If you can locate an unnecessary to get 

you would let me know ’iem. 

Lcited about them-or hundreds hke them. 


The scientific method scientific method 

A short and generous dependable, invariant 

might be: “Any activity that can agree has a 

knowledge, which all compete Usually the method in- 
high probability of being correc „ hypothesis or theory 

volves^hree steeps: d) vl^Sion. The Greeks 

to explain the observation, and U? ^d. Scientists 

were strong on the first two and 

since Galileo have insisted on clear enough to enable 

Scientific method demands ang S -world whether 

B to repeat A’s experiments, and report 

^ Field Theory in Social Science. 
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the verification is adequate. Scientific ethics permits no secret 
formulas and no national monopolies, which is why our atomic 
scientists have been so disturbed about “secrecy.” The insist- 
ence of die Soviet government on “Marxian physics” and 
“Stalinist biology” is regarded by scientists as puerile nonsense; 
science is not amenable to ideological interpretation. 

Meditating on these matters, and watching one's day-to-day 
activities, it becomes obvious that everybody uses the scientific 
approach unconsciously in many small personal problems. The 
approach is exceedingly simple, but it is scientific in the sense 
that a theory about a problem is verified by an experiment, 
sometimes a controlled experiment. Here is a rough sample: 

I take a broom to brush the lines on my tennis court, fol- 
lowing a regular pattern of walking up, down, and across. It 
takes about ten minutes. One day, before brushing, I stopped 
and studied the court. Was 1 taldng too many steps? Suppose 
I changed the pattern and walked so and then so, wouldn't it 
save time? First observation, you see, then a hypothesis or 
theory. I grasp the broom and follow the hypothesis. It does 
indeed seem a shorter route, but is it really? Verification is easy 
if I pace the distance by the old method, and then by the new. 
I find to my considerable astonishment that the new route is 
about eighteen feet longer. My theory, on verification, ex- 
plodes! 

If a woman in her kitchen cooks, let us say, a mess of peas 
in two different ways, and has the family compare the result, 
she is performing a simple controlled experiment. A carpenter 
or a plumber is constantly using the scientific method on this 
cleraenvary level. If laymen could realize that they too are 
embryo scientists, the gulf between scientist and layman might 
not seem so wide. 

Surmnary of scientific talk 

I have not tried in this chapter to exhibit my grasp of sci- 
ence. I become easily baffled in high-powered mathematics and 
modem physics. I am enormously interested, however, in how 
scientists develop new ways to talk and think. Forget the 
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physics recited here but do not ™tTt 

physicist gets around the lim.tat.ons of his mother gu 
us recapitulate some of his methods. 

I. New mathematical languages. . -^er-or) thinldng. 

Multivalued «*er than and J- 

In 1930, Lucasiewics and Tarski inv 

sistent many-valued logic “ .uinijinff for two millen- 

,wci; tad cdppW w™» « ^ 

niums. Long before .930, h . especially polin- 

ing from two-yalued logic. The rest ot us, p 

cians, still cherish it. absolutes, verbal 

3. Operational definitions, w , to the dic- 

entities, and meaningless question . S Geiger 

tionary, scientists go for meter Verify social and 

countL. The procedure can ako be to W 
poUtical problems. Try to perfonn yn operational 
of “big business” or “free enterpnse. f-eedom gained by 

4. The principle of "'f “/tto r^gfd sSisLces. 

thinking in terms of relations rather than as simple 

5. The idea of change as a p > ^ proj. 

linear cause-and-effect. In a proc , ^ further effects 

uct of many causes, and is *" jjng jn nature moves 

and so on, in a developing ^u:a . case may 

constantly in a process of change, rapid; for the ter- 

be. For a ripe apple in the MO e p 

rifying cliffs of Everest, slot , ^,5 jt was 

hope-subglacial. No event ^ ^^^olution in Action: 

a moment ago. Says Julian H 7 development of 

“From the condensarion of nebul earth as a 

the infant in the womb, from t e ° ^re processes in 

planet to the making of a poUoca processes within 

toe; and they are all interrelated M__partiai p 

the single universal process of rea cy. £ probabilities, 

6 . Scientific prediction « , we recall, was not 

rather than complete certamoes. _ “ would not go 

100 per cent sure that his scie scientific table, 

through the spaces bettveen the a 
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though the probability, he admitted, was small. Thinking in 
terms of probabilities disarms the dogmatist, and encourages 
a decent humility in the face of nature. Probabilities in physics 
are higher than in psychology, but any result consistently 
better than 50 per cent indicates science rather than chance. 

7. Statistical thinking is part of probability theory. “The 
world,” says George Boas, “is made up of individual events, 
no two of which are exactly alike, but any selected class of 
which acts with statistical regularity.” ^ The behavior of a 
single molecule in a gas is unpredictable, but the behavior of 
all the molecules in a given container can be calculated. We 
have already noted in Chapter 4 how Ashby applied statistical 
thinking to his design for a brain. 

These seven ways of talking about nature are not all the new 
concepts of the revolution in science, but they are among 
the more important Most of them have been developed since 
1900. The sheer power of the new thinking needs no argu- 
ment, as it changes the face of the world. 

Some of the changes are destructive. We may wish that 
they had not occurred, but the current debate whether science 
is “good” or “bad" is another meaningless question. We recall 
the words of Wendell Johnson: “It is not by applying the 
method of science that we have wrought destruction. We have 
done it by applying the results of science in the very areas of 
our experience where we have failed to apply the metfiod.” 

If science attempts to find out how the universe works, 
semantics attempts to give ordinary talk some of the benefits 
of the new talk in science. It is the core of Korzybski’s work. 
How far has this attempt succeeded? 

1 Our Neio Ways of Thmkmz. 



Chapter 12 

eminent semanticists 


Alfred Korzybski, who 

of -what he called “General Seman , pretty deep 

the study of language and , jj jpg early to tell 

mathematical and neurologica / yn„ as some starry- 

whether his contribution as 

eyed followers beUeve, but It was unqu^tionaby^ 

addition to the whole subject o co eial contribution, 

chapter we shaU look rather closely at ^ 

and meanwhile observe him wholesome shock 

I shall never cease to be grate Korzybski’s mag- 

my nervous system received when realize some 

num opus. Science and Sanity, t “ ^ j language 

of the unconscious assumptions '"’bedded mt 

which 1 as a writer had been ^ works- and he pro- 

said, does not work the way our « J^^^rionship.’^ 
ceeded to give some suggestions 

As I knew him in his later years « , bald as a newel 

he had the general aspect of an amrabkBuddha^^ 

post, with kindly, intelhgent ey ^ ^ of 

tacles, and with a rich Polish acce • which sometimes 

uniform a khaki shirt, open ® „ aa pjde, formidable, 
kept him out of hotel dining rooms. all I know, an 

over-verbalized and strangely appea i S share of 

authentic genius. Poland has produced more than 
mathematical philosophers. 
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Piecing together parts of his background, we note that he 
was a count from a proud and ancient family, with an ratate 
in the country and large properties in Wapaw. Trained as a 
chemical engineer at the Warsaw Polytechnic Institute, he read 
widely in law, mathematics, and philosophy. He was also, we 
are told, handsome and a bit wild, the traditional young noble- 
man. In World War 1 he served on the Grand Duke’s staff, 
was three times wounded, and then came to America as an 
artillery expert for the Czarist Russian Army. He added Eng- 
lish to his five Continental languages; and while he never got 
his phonemes straight, he acquired great fluency and came to 
prefer it. He wrote his books and articles in English and 
thought in this language. In 1919 he married a talented Ameri- 
can painter. 

He published two books and a score of papers, all hard to 
read. It took me two years of reasonably steady application 
to bulldoze my way through Science and Samty, and I do not 
think this sluggish pace was altogether my fault. By a curious 
paradox, Korzybski, who had dedicated his life to clearing 
communication lines, had the utmost difficulty in clearing his 
own-at least in English prose. When he conducted an oral 
seminar, with a full display of kinesics and his extraordinary 
accent, the line was far more open. I can see him now, reach- 
ing stout, muscular arms into the air and wiggling two fingers 
of each hand to make the "quote” sign, somewhat the way 
Churchill made the “V” sign. In semantics the quote sign 
around a word usually means: "Beware, it’s loaded!” 

*^Tme-binding'^ 

Korzybski’s chief claim to fame will rest, I think, on Science 
and Sanity y difficult as it is. His earlier book. The Manhood 
of Hwnanityj is shorter and easier to read.^ Its thesis is that 
man is distinguished from the rest of earth’s creatures by his 
language and the ability to pass down what he learns from one 
generation to the next. Even the most intelligent elephant has 
to begin over wth each generation. "The proper life of man 

» Sec bibliography. 
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" "b'X^c “ly tic ZTiAltcnce 

of civilization.” , . ^ Koraybski gives the 

This passing-down Process, t ^^hen dis- 

curious name “time-binding, invention of writ- 

cussing the culture concept, tge thesis, 

ing greatly speeded it. E as W. F. Ogbum 

Both the anthropologists and ^^e theory 

anticipated Korzybski. He „„d he thought, the race 

was nW. Once the f "“Tfully maturl and shake 
would achieve “manhood, become r 

off its infantilisms, verbal and oth • ^ 

AU through history man h«bMngropm|^M ^n^^ 

to discover his role m the na nature” . • • 

must first discover himself and evolution from their 

perhaps our civUizadons will P?« by 

childhood to the manhood of hum ty. ^ 

Cultural change, *ere°to find our man- 

up, but the opportunity is . „ature accumu- 

hood, as knowledge about "““y® however, with many 

lates. This aspiration Korzybski sh for instance, 

earlier writers and idealists t ® ® ^ a private dream 

and H. G. Wells. I .. He was boldly outlined 

which 1 called “the man on the cu . accumu- 

against the sky-the man we all might be it w p 

lated knowledge ®®®"y. “ T'^HwTWOTirv, Korzybski spent ten 
Following The Manhood of H«w ^ p„b. 

years of intensive work writing j-nression— hardly an aus- 

Lhed in .933 « the bottom of *<= dj^ssio ^ 

picious year to bring out a 00 , rjromy, coUoid 

it Korzybski explored rela ty, Ji , psychiatry, math- 
chemistry, biology, by other students 

ematical logic, and what was en nreed his classes to 

of communication and seman^. he set himself to 

read Whorf on Unguistics. The q brought 

answer was how the structure o ® ^ world. He cited the 
closer to the structure of the space-time wor 
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new talk of physicists, following the Einstein revolution. If 
scientists could teach themselves to commumcatc more clearly, 
why should not the rest of us do likewise^ 

Definitions 

Before summarizing what Korzybski discovered, let us 
glance at some of his forerunners m the field of scmanacs The 
word first appeared m dicdonanes about fifty years ago, de- 
fined as “studies having to do with sigmficaoon or meamng 
The International Society for General Semantics has issued wo 
short, comprehensive defimnons, as follows 

Semanites The systemaoc study of meanmg 
General Senjantics The study and improvement of human 
evaluative processes with special emphasis on the relation to signs 
and symbols, mcluding language 

Note the accent on “evaluation” m defining General Seman- 
tics, and the absence of the word “is” in defining both When- 
ever we become conscious about the meamng of a contew— 
“What IS the Senator trying to say^” “How can I tell 
her more clearly^” “What kind of double talk is that^” 
—we are practicing elementary semantics 
The goals of General Semantics arc three 

1 To help the individual evaluate his world As our environment 
grows more and more complex, greater precision is needed to 
interpret it 

2 To improve communication between A and B, also within 
and between groups of all sizes 

3 To aid in clearing up mental illness In Chapter 24, we will 
describe the brilliant work of Dr Douglas Kelley with batde 
shock cases during the last war 

Dictionary definitions are useful, but the semanticists make 
no obeisances to verbal absolutes David Guralmlc, who super- 
vised a recent drastic revision of Webster, reported that his 
friends were shocked at his tementy ^ He was shattering their 
faith m the infalhbility of ‘ the dictionary,” and probably, by 
1 Paper read before Rowfant Qab, repnnted by World Publishing 
Company, i 953 



eminent SEMANTICISTS ^ 3 

she was perhaps the founder ;„ ^heir profound 

later Bertrand Russell and A. N. . j to acal with lan- 
work, Prindpm 

guage and verbal logic, as , Tvoes to offset “ille- 

evolved what they called the ^leory u^fe' is an example: 
gitimate totaUties" concealed in language. Here is P 


AU STATEMENTS 
IN THIS SQUARE 
ARE FALSE 


If we suppose the P5°P“^o’“f U^begin by supposing 
we must conclude it is false, “iUegitiniate 

it false, we have to end by fin *ng -word “all.” 

totality” in this about that totality 

The“all”mustbeliituted soth« aOT is 

must itself fall outside the to ty- jj^oes of trying to 

an excellent example of scientists tongue, 

remove shackles imposed by their mother tongu 

The meaning of meaning 

A very important Yr'^Meming of Meaning by G K. 
publication in i9^«.of approach was more Uterary 

igden and I. A. Richards. Th PP. rjaralleled those of 
■ mathematical, but the cone exciting when tun- 

: ... Kotzybski, Whorf. It is alwjs 

from different sides of a mountain manage 


center. 
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Zr. like™ skeptical It avas Galileo, of ~ ^ 

clean away from Aristotle by substituting expenment and ob 

serration for a prior, reasomng Instead of 

of teeth m a horse’s mouth by logic, it is better to g 

tbe bam and count them , , 

A fascinatmg book might be wntten on the 
revolt against Imguage The age of sciennfic inquiry, 

Gahleo, saw an increasing number of first-rate minds qu 
mg the vahdity of verbal processes In the last hundre ye 
the cnacs include Jeremy Bentham, William James, Al^^der 
Bryan Johnson, George Herbert Mead, John Dewey, 
Wittgenstein, Bertrand Russell, PCS Schiller, Rudo 
Camap, E T Bell , 

Alien Upward, a British philologist, pursued the wora 
“idealism’ all over Western cultures m an attempt to get at 
Its meamng ^ His iniual bouts with the dictionary were unsatis- 
factory, thus 


Mindt defined as thoughts, sentunents, ct cetera 
Thought, defined as operations of the mind, ideas, images forme 
m the mind 

Combining the two, Upward gets a kind of rccurrmg deci- 
mal Mind equals thought equals images formed in the imag^ 
formed m the images the same tautology we observe 
with gangrene mortificaoon 

H G Wells was a searching quesuoner of verbal proceses 
In 1891, just turned thirty, he wrote a monograph calle 
‘ Scepticism of the Instrument,” m which he quoted a geo - 
ogist on rock classificaoons * They pass into one another y 
insensible gradations’ —a phrase not lightly to be dismisse 
This IS true, said Wells of most things in nature * Every spe 
cies is vague, every term goes cloudy at its edges, and so m 
my way of thinking, relendess logic is only another phrase 
for a stupidity— for a sort of intellectual pigheadedness 

Bronislaw Malinowski, the anthropologist, reported that it 
was impossible for him to learn a native language unless e 
spent considerable time in hunting, fishing, and living the lives 

iThe Nev! Word 
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reached in ordinary “ WsS a;d say, “Yon 

A and B can point to the S’ ^ j anything can happen, 

see tvhatl mean?” Up on Jards, “are precisely 

“The ablest logicians, say Og f fistic systems by the 

those tvho are led to evolve the most 
aid of their verbal techmque 


Find the referent ^he refer- 

“AU dogs” cause trouble ’ ^^y^h form the com- 

ents for those higher and vaguer te News- 

mou coin of discussion m ,^ords like these belotv 

papers today m A and B both point to so they 

What do they mean? What ca 
may come to some agreement. 


American Way 
Appeasement 
Balanced Budget 
Big Business 
Bureaucracy 
Communism 
Creeping Socialism 
Democracy 
Fascism 

Free Enterprise 
Free World 


Leftist, Rightist 
Loyalty, Secunty 
Monopoly 
Mew Deal 

Politicians 
Socialked Medicme 
Spending 
Starism 
Subversives _ 
Totalitarianism 

Wall Street 


Free World Welfare State 

Government Interference 

Labor Agitators ^ of 

Two or more Americans without a referent in 

these terms which may rage v „ brother had it straig 

sight, beyond “Uh, I knew ® words are events and issues 

that-” Yet below and behind fjoe. 

, . _ . ..ulrh Amencans kcd 


th\t^ Yet below and behind th«eworusm^f^^o. 

of the first importance which Kotzybski’s upraised 

Every item in the above ^ 

fingers: “Quote— unquote, ’ terms as loo® Fm 

marked contrast to such 40 mph. When I 

« rhr kev of CJ talking. 


Sd coTt^ to "such low-ord« t^^ Wh„ I 

Boots, pure oxygen, the key ° ^ everybody 'vas talking, 

was writing The Tyrarmy of H 
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Ogden and Richards present us with the famom 
where the evait, or object in nature, is called the “referenf ; 
the brain is the area of “reference"; and the word is the 
“symbol." The sign comes to us from an object, say a dog; we 
proceed counterclocltwisc and refer to memory traces in the 
brain; presently, we utter the word “dog.” 


Reflection or Reference 



The lesson of the triangle is to keep the object in mind as 
one talks, to fnd the referent of one's discourse. Too much 
human talk, as Occam noted, razor in hand, is in abstract terms, 
where the mind manipulates the words, but loses sight of the 
space-rime events to which the words refer. On this high level 
logic can be vigorously employed, but it is the logic of Zeno 
proving that the tortoise can outrun Achilles, the logic of the 
number of angels that can dance on a pin, the logic of the 
inside of the square, cited by Russell. 

Let us imagine a high-level discussion benveen A and B 
about dogs. “All dogs are trustworthy,” says A, with a dog 
lover’s rapt expression. “Try trusting one of them with a five- 
dollar steak,” says B, with a dog hater’s glare. The difference 
can develop into a stupendous row on this "all dogs” level. 
But if A and B can come down to an inspection, of some actual 
dogs, they will find, of course, that Roveri is so savage he 
must be constantly chained upj that Rover2 is so gentle he iS 
welcome at a cat show; and that Rovers to Rovern are at vari- 
ous stations of tnisnvorthiness between these limits. The vari- 
ations could be plotted to form the standard frequency dis- 
tribution curve. By finding the referent down below, A and 
B avoid a meaningless battle up above. Agreement can be 
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as a writer and lecturer on emphasizes the 

has taught at Harvard smc 939. j^c-idty of conveying 
importance of commumcaoon convey the most 

complex meanings. Poetry, of courn^m^^^^^ 

complex meanings expressible m language, 
ceeds can wield great power. TjicWds’ famous study, 

A measure of its failures appears « ^ ^ ^ri,ty of 

Practical Criticism. He tells ow evaluation. Not 

poems, unsigned, to a sometimes diametricaUy, about 

only did these readers „ comprehend either iG 

every poem, but they often _oems was especially ob- 

sense or its intention. (None o P of “modem” 

scure. What these readers would make ot samp 


poetry is past imagining!) ic rlip first thing for the 

^ poet’s intention, says the 

reader to consider. What is he ^ ^nce, the tendency 
ten difficulties the reader meets, _ seems to, or does, 
to “stock responses . . . prepared in the 

involve views and emotions a J is pressed.” Another 
reader’s mind, so that . . • the ,, „:ons ” meaning ideo- 
difiiculty Richards calls “doctnna a _ ,^y’l,ole study iUus- 
logical preconceptions in happen to messages when 

tratcs in a startling way what Pr 

they reach the semantic onderstand any message. 

Common experience is need _„n,n,unication must mev- 
“In difficult cases the vehicle o highly ambiguous by 

itably be complex. . . - What ^ ^,h 

itself becomes definite in a suita c c out the letters 

shallow commumcation as . • • u.jmDortant. . • • 
in a handwriting tWs principle is a . be confused 

“Difficulty of communicanon . * * i^ated Some 

with the difficulty of the matter communicated 

very difficult calculations, for lUlonn to words in their 

with case.” ‘ “The view that ^ branch of sorccr>% 

owm right,” says Richards scorniu X* ,, pretty well dc- 
a relic of the magical theory of 


^Frinciplet of Uterjry Cnticiwt- 
*rkUojopby of Rhtiortc, 
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if not shouong loudly, about -Tascism” I asked a hundred 
persons from various walks of bfe to teU me what they meant 
by Fascism They shared a common dishke for the term, but 
no two agreed what it meant There were fifteen distin^is 
able concepts m the answers submitted This gave an idea ot 
the chaos involved in high order terms 
Today Fascism is out of style, and everybody is talkmg 
about “Communism " Reporters from the Capital Times m 
Madison, Wisconsin (1953). asked almost 200 persons on the 
street to answer the question “What is a Communist? Here 
are some of the rcphes 


Fartner * They are no good to my notion 1 can’t figure out 
what they are” 

Stenographer * If a person didn’t have a rehgion I would be 
tempted to beUeve he was a Communist.” 

Housewife ‘ I really don’t know what a Communist is I thmk 
they should throw them out of the White House ” 

High school student “A Communist is a person who wants war 
Office worker “Anyone that stands for things that democracy 
does not ” 


Not only was there no agreement, but 123 out of 197 per- 
sons interviewed frankly admitted they did not knov) luhat a 
Coimmimst is All this came at a time when Congressional in- 
vestigations were flooding the newspapers widi the “Com- 
munist Menace” inside Amenca The danger of drowmng we 
know about, but where shall the wayfaring citizen pomt to the 
specific danger of Communism within our borders, m the hght 
of this exhibit? ' 

We will analyze a number of these terms in the pages to 
follow Here we repeat the admomuon “Beware, they re 
loaded'” Find the referent, keep your eye on that dog 


The semantics of poetry 

In addition to The Meaning of Meaning, with its insistence 
on the referent, Ogden and Richards have each done sound 
work m communication, Ogden in Basic English, his partner 
iln Chapter 21 the author wfll try to define Who ir « Cornmurart? 



Chapter 13 

korzybski’S contribution 


Korzybsld often used the simile Js^not 

the territory, he says, useful as around us, 

the territory. Similarly, language is world. The map, 

but rather an indispensable , a structure dif- 

however, is worthless if it shotvs this con- 

ferent from the terrain he sets out up . what. If the 

text means order and relations, w at c 

order of cities on our map does n B Montreal when 
the territory, we may find ourselvM g tetter 

we hoped to go to Chicago-in which case it won 

to steer by the sun. . never tell all about 

However detailed the map may he, i an 

the territory. SimUarly, ^^be omitted. At the end 

event; some characteristics wdl alwap enough, there are 

of every verbal definition, if it ^ where we can point, 

undefined terms; we reach the ' nota to, the eom- 

but we cannot say. If reason why the modem 

mumcation line may break, ims v> . , definitions, 

physicists were driven to devise ope 

Apple, and Apple, „ . , rable and asks us to d=- 

Korzybsld places an apple on jdjjng, with a short 

scribe it. Wc can say it is round, r ♦ PF ^ observe it, 
stem, and one w’orm hole. But care u y charac- 

in the laboratory or out, wc can nc 
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polishes the one-proper-meaning ^ 

“What a word means is the missing parts of the contexts from 
which it draws its delegated efficiency.” ^ 

Richards and Ogden in their side of the mount^ empha- 
sized language and the arts. Korzybsld in his emphasized the 
language of science. The tunnelers met and let m hght from 
both directions. They meet for vs who read them, though 1 
believe the two schools were not in the closest harmony. 


The last twenty years 

Science cmd Sanity made readers slowly, partly because fad- 
ing rates were slow. Gradually, however, a large circle of in- 
terest was built up. My book. The Tyrarmy of Words, pub- 
lished in 1938, was the first attempt to interpret both semantics 
and Korzybski’s General Semantics for the layman. Other in- 
terpretations soon appeared. The total influence of Science 
cmd Smity must now be very considerable, both in i^nenca 
and abroad. The rancor of some of its critics would indicate 
this, if nothing else. 

S. I. Hayakawa’s Lm^ge in Action, a Book-of-the-Month, 
appeared in 1941, a clear and readable exposition of semantics. 
Irving J. Lee of Northwestern Univenity, Wendell Joluison 
of Iowa State, Anatol Rapoport of the University of Chicago, 
among others, have contributed important books to the gath- 
ering literature.' 

Two organizations were founded, the Institute of Genenu 
Semantics, now under the direction of M. Kcndig, through 
which Korzybsld conducted his famous seminars; and the In- 
ternational Society for General Semantics, which, among other 
activities, publishes the quarterly journal ETC, well edited 
by Hayakawa. Many local groups have been formed. By i953 
courses were being given in more than one hundred Amencan 
universities, especially favored by speech departments, wl^c 
a number of elementary schools were experimenting with 
semantic methods to make children better masters of their 
language. 

iSee bibliography for these and other titles. 
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Korzybski, as wc have said, was profoundly 
the new language of science. Themtodynam.cs, 
could not h!ve been built on such loose Krms as hot ^d 
“cold”; a language showing minute quanntative ch ng^and 
relations had to be developed. Also science cou 
vanced without Arabic numerals and them mv luable z o 
“Every child is now more slrillful in arithmetic than great 
experts before the decimal S 5 rstem. r ii nrimitive 

Our languages, continue dust in a 

metaphysical concepts, and the effect is ^ Z, n similar 

delicate machine. Whorf, we remem er, ^ od 

conclusion. General Semantics seeks to to fit 

lubricant for the emery. “We usually have 
our shoes to our feet, but not sense enoug 
methods of orientation to fit die facts. 

Stop, look, and listen ir^rwhsld 

How shaU we go about X^ng an^ 

suggests five little warmng signals m our g 

( 1 ) the symbol «e. to remind us of 

(i) index numbers to break up fake i en of 

( 3 ) dates to remind us that objects are m process, 

“ ?3;o show that even« are connected and namre is 
Xrro remind us that die we are efng Is high up 

the abstracdon ladder, and 50. “Beware, Its loaded. 

When 1 first collected and ‘if 'rather ek- 
the pages of Science and Sanity, I t o S . think- 
men'm^. Yet 1 have been using 
ing for fifteen years. They work, 
makes them the easier to employ* 

By writing, or by thinking, etc. after “ ^ ^ave not 

ourselves that chaLterisrics have been left out, we 
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tenstics of the apple, especially as we approach the submicro- 
scopic level What all the bilbons of atoms are up to nobody 
knows except m the most general, statistical way 

Korzybski sets another apple beside the first, of similar 
shape and color Is it identical We are mchned to think so, 
but looking more closely we see that the stem is shorter, the 
red color is less vivid, and there arc two worm holes instead 
of one Apples is not applcj By the same token, amoeba- is 
not amoebai, Adams is not Adami Nothing m nature is ever 
identical with anything else if the observations are earned 
far enough Bew'are of false identifications, says Korzybski, 
you will only confuse yourself and your hearers Beware of 
thinking of “Baptists,” “Amencans,” “businessmen,” “work- 
ers,” as identical Whatever charactensocs they may have m 
common, they have others which are different Frank Costello 
and President Eisenhower are both “Amencans” 

But certainly an object is identical with itself Or is it’ Let 
us leave the apple on the table for a month Is it the “same 
apple, is applcoet i the same as applcsor i’ Obviously not, 
the clear sbn has turned brown and wnnkled, and the firm 
flesh, soft and rotten Applci accordingly is a process^ chang- 
ing Its charactensocs impercepobly in a minute, slightly in 
a day, drasocally m a month Notlung m nature is quite what 
It was a moment ago Even the Matterhorn wears slowly away, 
as rock avalanches come do\vn the couloirs Diamonds last 
longer than apples, but not forever Some of the new isotopes 
have a half life of only a few seconds Be careful of thinking 
of apples, diamonds, people, or naoons as unchanging events 
Remember to correct the verbal map which imphes that they 
do not change Said Korzybski 

The only possible hnk between tfie objective world and di® 
verbal world is structural If the two structures are similar, then 
the empirical world becomes mtelhgible to us— we “understand, 
can adjust ourselves If the two structures are not similar 
we do not know,* we do not “understand,” the given problems 
are “unintelligible” to us . we do not know how to adjust 
ourselves 
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The letter A is the letter A, all right, ^/co^r- 

is the word “Apple,” with five PX^ words in 

rect. The law of identity works Korzybski’s 

our heads, but for events outside our nmiification. Applet 
apple, it does not work without cxtcnsiv q 
k L; Applet. An object is not even f 

a period of time. The fresh sweet app c mantraps. Take, 

"kristotle-s second and third kws a- Ml_oJ 
for instance, the distinction beta P • which be- 

and not-A. There is a little organism ^ a “plant,” 

comes green in abundant =“"'* 8 *’' ^bohvdrates like 
but when the sunlight disappear^ it g “animal,” 

an “animal.” Euglena is thus either a °r „,ither 

depending on the time of day. Or, per aps history 

plant nor animal, it falls outside the women 

shows authentic cases of men being ^ n,ade much 

surgically, and vice versa. In 1953 ' P^P ^ The 

of an attractive young woman wno ,/tbus denying 

person has been both a “man and a 

the law of contradiction. . nature 

Formal logic starts with language an ^ -wordless 

into its verbal categories. The observes, con- 

observation of nature, and then te s nombers help us 

structing new categories as neede . 
begin the analysis at the right end. 

^)cit 6 S ^ » I £Qf events in 

Korzybski’s time signal is epecia Seeing the 

process, where the change is clearly & jg not what 

date, one stops and reflects that the minutes ago. 

it was a hundred years ago, or a year ag » Britainiosa* 

Britainiose is not Britaini 92 o. “”'!,ml”tnpeak of “The Ameri- 
Americai,83 is not Amencama, ana P ^le is to speak 
can Way” as something fixed an 

nonsense. , i-hinkinc: “That’s 

Appending a date helps to break up s g a Com- 

the way it’s always been and always will be , u 



IdO , , , 

told all. The semantic quarterly is called ETC, an there^ 
warns the reader that it is not the "3 

William James once put it this way: _ ^h" “"L”me 

along after every sentence.” Foi^ettm| thjs we bccom 
candidates for the know-it-all fraternity. Etc. 
alert in compUcated territory, to delay the dogmatic cock 

^Adrate may teU us about a beautiful streamlined tele- 
vision set with polished walnut cabinet which is being prac- 
tically given away. The natural reaction of an expenenceu 
shopper is: “What are they not telling us?” He is using t e 
equivalent of etc. on the advertising copy, wondering about 
the characteristics left out. ^ . . 

In employing this warning signal, however, a warning^ is m 
order. Never expect to round up all the missing characteristic^ 
for, as we have seen, they arc unlimited. Look for enough 
major characteristics to make a reasonable decision. You wi 
need only a few for a commercial television set, more for a 
conclusion about U.S. policy in China. 
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Index mimbers 

We have been using these littie signals in past chapters, and 
they serve to remind us of the diversity of nature, and of t e 
diversities among human beings: Adami is not Adams- They 
are useful to break up stereotypes, fixed ideas, and ideologica^ 
convictions about “Catholics,” “Yankees,” “women, Jews, 
“Negroes,” “Japs,” “Wall Streeters.” How often do we say, 
“Politicians are no good, look at Pendergast,” then in the nert 
breath praise the integrity of Senator Douglas? Politiciani is 
not politician2. 

Index numbers keep us out of the pitfalls of formal logic. 
Here are Aristode’s three famous laws: 

1. The law of identity. A is A. 

2. The law of the excluded 7 niddle. Everything is either A o 

not-A. ^ 

3. The Jaw of contradiction. Nothing is both A and not-A. 
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KOUZYBSKl’s 

Abstraction ladder . u. 

We have spohen -p-dly ^ ^ 

stracdon ladders. Here is one ladder, starting 

time event. 

That apple there on the table 
Applcs-in-gcncral . „ 

Apples as part of the term inut 
Foodstuffs 
Living standards 
Economic goods 

Economic systems , , , _ 

^ . c if is a Good idea to see 

When diseussing economic ’ „nj;ible products at 

that apple from time to time, an . -pparently do not 

the bo4m of the ladder. Some economists appa 

®st. . , , 1 ,. rnn and worlting 

Here is another ladder, beginmng at the top 

downward: . mountains which ap- 

Moiintains. What can be Mid ® j^jsed above 

plies in all cases? Almost nothing. y Xhe term is 

other areas on land, under the sea, on something, 

purely relative at this stage; somethmg higher 

farther from the center. lower rung we can say a 

Snow-capped motmtains. Here on a , . except in polar 

Utde more. The elevations must be considembl^^ 

regions— at least 15,000 feet in me cloud factories, 

glaciers which wind down the ades. special techniques 

producing severe storms, and they req 

for climbing. ™r,r,cd mountains about 

The Swil Alps. These are can be described, 

which one can say a good deal. i -i-vation, climaac con- 
also geology, glader systems, average elevauo , 

ditions, first ascents, and so on. more specific- It 

The Matterhorn. Here we can the sea, shaped 

is a snow-capped mountain 14^7®° avalanches of rock 

like a sharp wedge, constantly ^ J® ,.Uree claciers; was first 
and ice. It has fotr faces, four ndges, three gl 
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fo that “ hte« 

static concepts with dynamic ones. 


Hyphens . . 

Nature is ail of a piece, but language divides it. TW' 
the whole, a necessary procedure, enabling us to gra p 
thing at a time. We must be careful not 

categories, however, for the real thing. Ko^ybsla suggests 
that hyphens on the page, or in the mmd, help us w 
ber. Instead of “body and mind” it is closer to reality t 
body-mnd; to write space-time, psycho-logics. 


Quotes 

The book you are reading is full of examples of this warning 
signal of Korzybski’s, I try to put quotation marks aroun 
abstract terms which are easy to misunderstand. T t . 
bid the reader slow down, remember that the term mwns 
fcrent things to different people, look carefully to t e co 
text. Words Uke “free enterprise ” “smtism,” “app^eme^^ 
vary for every user, depending on his past experience, 
gave a current list of them on page 133. „ 

Words like “water,” “trees,” “houses,” ‘ motorcars, ^ 
closer to referents, and quotes are seldom needed— except as 
set them off in tlus sentence. For terms Uke “the flowers 
that vase,” “my 1954 Chevrolet,” the commuiucation ne 
about as clear as it can get; the referent is being pointe 
Why use abstractions at all, when they can be so dangero 
to understanding? Why not always point to what you a 
talking about? Well, why use water at all when you c 
drown in it? Without abstractions we could not t m in 
human way. The problem is to be aware of them, to _ 

■\vhat level the discourse is on, and the quote signs e p 
awareness. 
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condition, nnd the boy gets up on time. By^enrifying 
son with “lamess,” a substantive, the parents m.ght 
ruined him for life. , .^ood guy,” 

People are labeled "troublcmake , ’ -terisde, rather 

‘■bad ^rl,” and action is "ery individual pos- 

than on the many charactcnsa« 

sesses. You pass in society not for ^ „:Jees have been 
a labeled dummy. U.S. congressional " loyal 

pasting the label “CommuniM Sympat iz^^^ 

Americans, to the extreme damage labels 

the community. Koraybski would have us 
and look at the real person. 

Tvjenty-one statements in General ^on- 

To the second edition of Science and Sanity , ^oiplcs 

tributed an introduction which summ^edt JoUowing 

of General Semantics. I have cast his » a fair 

twenty-one propositions or statemen , / °_if ti,e volume 

and objective digest. The reader is urged to consult tn 

for himself, in case 1 have erred. foundations from 

In any scientific endeavor, we process of “tima- 

those who have gone before-a Koizybski are built 

binding.” All the propositions put fo ^.-j^ljody makes un- 

on groundwork laid by earlier sejen • statements 

supported inventions nowadays. T e ^ceding scientists, 

seem to me to rely heavily on the wor ° Certainly he 

■while the last lune are more Korzy s , were of course 
stated them uniquely. The five warning si^ some personal 

his ow, and I have added them, along With som p 

comments, to some of the statcmenis. This proposition 

1. No trwo events in mtnre are i en “is of 

is accepted by modem scientists. It ^jie “A is A” 

identity” in Indo-European „5g index mmtbers.) 

of formal logic. (As a warning signal, a ccepted by mod- 

2 . Nature voorks in dynamic It disagrees 

era scientists and by some schools of phdosopny 
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nv^annvers of large semantic importance m 1871, long 

the word appeared in the dictionary. ^ ...mrl, can- 

Statewent 1. “There is no mountain m the Alps 
not be climbed by a party of mountmneers 

guides, in Bne weather and under favorable conditions of 
snow, with perfect safety” 

Statement 2. “There is no mountain in the Alps which m y 
not become excessively dangerous if the ’ 

perienced, the guides incompetent, the weather bad an 

snow unfavorable There are circumstances under whicn 

the Righi is far more dangerous than the Matterhorn un 
Others. Any mountain may pass from the top to the bottom 
the scale of danger ... in a day or sometimes 
Stephen gives us an unforgettable example of the 
of generahzation. The “Matterhorn” in the morning is not 
“Matterhorn” in the afternoon. A is not A. Matterhomi 
an easy day for a woman climber; Matterhoma is certam ea 
for the best climber who ever lived. 


“Lazy boy” 

Korzybski shows how language manufactures substanwes 
out of adjectives, often with unfortunate results. Here is a oy 
who persists in getting up late in the morning. Soon his , 
are calling him “a naturally lazy boy,” a boy t» 

by a thing called “laaness.” “Laziness” is akin to a ^-phe 
in the American culture, and warrants drastic correc^n. 
parents try hard words, then cuffs and whippings. ^ 
becomes deranged and unmanageable. Fortunately, a oc 
is called in and finds, after an examination, that the ^ 

glands arc seriously out of order. He proceeds to correct 
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the laity, and vast semantic confusion results. = ison 
may be illustrated by three statements. 

(1) This train is going at ^n^inference. 

(2) At this rate we’ll be an hour ^ judgment.-^ 

(3) This lousy railroad is never on tun . ,, , 1 

us lump to the level of 
Asked to define an event, most ot ] ^ ptlier 

value judgment. A proper identification begins 

end, with the facts. 

Now let us list the nine statements which seem 
but their structure should correspon 

if we are to understand our world. . structures which 

14. The Imguage of ““ ^f^orzybski eitpected a 

correspond to the structure of vatu . talk- 

crop of young geniuses in physics as a r 

and sure enough, they appeared. microscopic, 

15. “Reality” is m^rceived^j*^^^^ with 

microscopic, submicroscoptCr T-lus p 

Korzybski, but his emphasis is unique. j^Q,^on are nonv 

16. The systems of Aristotle, f Korzybski 

Special cases, and outmoded as gener -wrong, only 

does not hold that these three great rn formerly sup- 

that their “laws” cover less territory than was 

posed. u-tryr, ts clearer and more 

17 . Extensioml, or objective, t m i ^ one^s skull. This 
accurate than intensional, or phrase which 

is another way of saying “find the re 

Korzybsld did not like to use, tmdefined terms. 

18. At the end of all verbal behavt from 

This is the point where the senses mu p 

'If we carry this series one step instance: Tassengers 

Thomcr calls a “purposeful cominuniq » 
thould avoid the unreliable tMlroad. 
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^th the linear, cause-and-effect structure of our language. 

(Warning signals; dates and hypl^s.) “insensible 

, Ev^ts flow into one another m nature by msenstme 

gradLns.” 4ture is all of a piece, Aough 

fo separate it into classes. (Koizybski supests the use 

hyphens to join events-such as body-mind.) 

4. Nature is best understood in terms of unicttu , > 

relationships. Einstein helped to establish this throng 
principles of relativity. Indo-European languaps, wi* 
stantives, entities, absolutes, are at odds with the ptoposm^. 

5 Events in nature are four-dimensional. Modem pnysi ’ 
as well as the Hopi Indians, think in terms of space-time, bom 
Other languages are structured for three dimensions, and 
who speak them have difficulties with the concept of time. 

6. Eve7tts have tmlmnted cJxtracteristics. Our languag 
leave many of them out and thus may often distort a judg- 
ment. (Korzybski suggests “etc,* as a warning sign^O 

7. There is no sbmiltaneity in nauire. W^em languag 
assume it as a matter of course; modem physicists do not. 

8. There are no abstract qualities oirtside otir heads, ^ 
language may create verbal spooks which seem to be movii^ 
out there. Philosophers back to Bishop Occam have been awa 
of this difficulty. {Quotes give a warning.) _ ^ 

9. Natural “/aws” iire at best only high probabiliues. 
sdentists are now committed to probability theory. The sot 
ture of English, among other languages, favors absolute aw 


and eternal principles. , , 

10. Multivalued logic is cardinal in understOTtding an 

plaining nature. Indo-European languages tend to . 

into two-valued thinking, fortified by formal logic. (Korzy 
ski suggests the use of indexes and etc. as w'aming 

11. A •word is not a thing but an artificial symbol. T 

long been known, but the language structure still _ 

words and encourages word magic. {Quotes help to o 
this danger.) _ . ^ 

12. A fact is not an inference: an mference is not 
judgment. The distinction is well knowm to the law, but no 
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few unfortunate prejudices. He was overcritical of the work 
of others in his field. 1 felt the sting of this criticim from 
time to time, though I had done my best to make his worlt 
more widely known. At one point the whole movement 
seemed to be beading toward a cult, with disciples w o 
the lingo, but Uttle else. This danger 1 believe has been safely 
passed. 

Sometimes it seemed as if the originator of General Seman- 
tics were trying to set up a one-man philosophy in the great 
tradition, which would supersede the system of Aristotle, 
Aquinas, or Hegel. Yet the scientific method, upon which he 
constantly reUed, is incompatible with one-man philosophies. 
Korzybski could not have it both ways. If he had been more 
cl a scientist be would have written a shorter and better struc- 
tured book and given himself more time to inaugurate the 
research wHch Professor Lee calk for. He would thus have 
allayed a good deal of frustration in persons like myself who 
Were trying to understand lum. 

Despite the frustration, some of us kept at it, and rich was 
our reward. Doors which had been closed began to open; the 
world took on a new dimension. Among the semanticists who 
have been carrying on since his death arc objective scbolaK, 
shy of cults and revelations. They will succeed, I believe, in 
steering General Semantics into the moving front of the social 
sciences, where it belongs. Korzybski included in his approach 
both the natural sciences, represented by physics, and the social 
sciences, represented by p^chology. One of his favorite 
phrases was “organism-as-a-wholc.” He did not station himself 
behind any of the verbal partitions. 

Twenty years of General Semantics have demonstrated that 
one s evaluation of men and events can be sharpened by its use, 
tiut certain mental blocks can be remedied, that one s speak- 
and writing can be clarified. 

Students of General Semantics report a better ability to 
listen, a reduction in the terrors of stage fright, help in cases 
ol stuttering. General Semantics can aid in teaching children, 
and in bringing “backward” scholars up to mark. It has led to 
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nature Korzybski has emphasized this “unspoken level m 
forcefully than any other student 

19 Lang^mge ts self-reflexive It is possible to make sww- 
ments about a statement about a statement indefinitely, (.in 
apologies to Gertrude Stem ) 

20 Man, alone rnnong earth's creatures, ''hinds time , tn 
IS, profits by the experience of past generations This 
well known and obvious long before Korzybski, but unique y 
phrased by him (Not mcluded m his list directly ) 

2 1 The nervous system can be consciously reonente 
improve evaluation Science can restore samty Korzy s 
deeply believed this, titled his book as a result of it, but is 
proof IS not conclusive If the proposition turns out to be true 
It may add considerably to his stature Delayed respons^ t s 
use of the warning signals, awareness of abstractions, and c 
rest, do improve evaluaaon without question But does t e 
use of General Semantics retrain the ’whole nervous syst^} 
so that improved evaluation becomes as automatic as 

)erk’ Psychiatrists are skeptical Korzybski has been called a 
“thwarted psychiatrist,” perhaps with justice 


A critical evaluation 

It seems plain that while General Semantics has made im- 
portant contnbutions to the study of commumcation it has not 
seized the leadership Compared with cultural anthropologyi 
with linguistics, cybernetics, the work of Shannon, it is more 
a point of view than a rigorous scientific discipline 

Korzybski “brought together a useful way of thinking au 
talking about human thinkmg and talking,” says Irving J Bee 
At his death m 1950, “he had devised and explained the 
ciples, he had not established a tiammg-testing program wit 
equal thoroughness” He inaugurated no dime for practicing 
his methods, no controlled experiments to validate them 
There are few reliable case studies of effects on individual 
sons or groups, in the sense that dmical psychologists make 
case studies 

Korzybski was somethmg of a pnma donna, and he had a 
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DYNAMICS OF GROUPS 


The networks of the body interlock with the networks of 
society. Indeed it is possible to define a person as a set of social 
relationships—or as Harry Overstreet has phrased it, “person- 
ality is an interpersonal process.** Your “character** is largely 
defined by your responses to other people. 

In this chapter we will discuss some of the new studies of 
communication in face-to-face groups. We will begin with 
an account of a local meeting in my home town where the 
communication network became very badly snarled, and end 
with a neighborhood meeting in Chicago where the lines were 
kept clear, with spectacular results. Both illustrate the necessity 
of continued research in group communication, that strange 
phenomenon where the whole is more than the sum of its parts. 

Fublic hearing 

Some forty neighbors have gathered in the Town Hall for 
a public hearing called by the Zoning Board of Appeals. An 
out-of-town purchaser has asked permission to buy an old inn, 
and operate it as a convalescent hospital. The five board mem- 
bers are on the platform and before them sit the rector, the 
doctor, the first selectman, the school nurse, housewves, com- 
muters, farmers. Nearly everybody knows everybody. Nearly 
everybody, too, hopes to hear a proposal he will accept. It is 
desirable to have the building occupied again and the popular 
climate is propitious. 
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a healthy re-examination of verbal proof and exerted some 
influence on the law. It promotes techniques of agreement, 
and encourages a new appraisal of philosophies formulated 
before Einstein. Perhaps best of all, General Semantics helps 
the student know what he does not know. 

This is no small contribution for one person to make. We 
owe Korzybski a good deal, not only for what he discovered 
or highlighted, but for the furor created by his personah’ty. He 
lit fires, started controversies, caused people to look to their 
terms, and so gave a much-needed impetus to the whole sub- 
ject of communication. 

“What is the difference, Count Korzybski, between man and 
offier living creatures?” he was sometimes asked. His eyes 
would gleam behind the great round spectacles and his deep 
voice with its rolling accent would reply: “A quar-rter-r- of 
an inch of cor-rtex.” 
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provided by hw Wut he proposes to do inside this g 

{mme is hardly mentioned , , 

The chairman calls for questions, and now the P°P“' 
mate has changed Paces have altered from 
non to suspicion A dozen townspeople are on their ^ 

■ What expenence have you had in ninmng this kind 
hospital’” “What doctors have you consulted 
“How many panents will you take’” “Is « 
alcohohcs’’ ‘For incurables’” “For mental cases 

“Who IS really behind this proposmon’ . 

The lawyer’s face reddens with annoyance 
perfectly legal, he says, so why ask such questions’ More a - 
zens are on their feeq and their voices are now acmel) 
nle Somebody innmates that the whole dung is a racket, so 
body else that the pcononeis intend to unload the proper^ 
at a large profit to a test camp for Communists One ot o 
town leaders gets to his feet with dignity “We came ere 
prepared to listen to any reasonable proposition,” he says, a 
all we have heard is double talk about legahty We resent t 
patronizing attitude of counsel There is a burst of app aus 
Whereupon the petitioner mahes for the door and drags 
seh strugghng ■with his brief case, after him The door s am , 
and the chairman declares the meeting adjourned It ta es 
quite a -while, as secretary of the board, to complete my 


It -would be hard to find a more brilliant case of commuruca 
tion failure Whatever the ments of their proposal for a hos- 
pital, the petitioners committed most of the sins po^i e in 
face to face group They misjudged the temper of the group 
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They disregarded the needs and wants of the townspeople 
there assembled, and made no attempt to put themselves in 
the place of a neighbor whose house was close to the proposed 
hospital. Counsel had no sldll in presenting his case, no idea of 
the facts needed for a public hearing of this kind. His “perfect 
legality” made citizens feel suspicious and insecure, and with 
their insecurity came anger. He had not the faintest idea, ap- 
parently, that his problem concerned human relations more 
than legal formalities. 

I remembered, as I uTote my notes, a leader at the Bethel 
Laboratory trying to steer his group in a direction it did not 
want to go. He felt, he said, as though he were “wrestling 
with a healthy bull!” In our town the bull was both healthy 
and angry. 

“Perhaps the basic principle of the science of human rela- 
tions,” says Gordon Allporc, “is that in order to deal effec- 
tively with any other mortal, it is necessary to find out how 
he feels.” This principle was magnificently violated in our 
Town Hall— and not for the first time. By contrast, the Tele- 
phone Company had approached an earlier meeting of the 
Zoning Board wth fratdmess and tact. Pob'te experts arrived 
with a roll of blueprints, all die facts, and a lively sense of 
how the neighbors felt, and what they would want to know 
about the building to house the new dial exchange which tiie 
company proposed to build. 

What is a group? 

There have been isolated cases where “society,” “speech 
community,” “nation,” and “home** were all combined in one 
tribal village, where everybody knew everybody in a face-to- 
face relationship. The group structure of most societies, how- 
ever, especially in the machine age, includes not only face-to- 
face relationships, but what we might call institutional rela- 
tionships. Adanii is a member of the American nation, the 
Republican party, the Chamber of Commerce, the Episcopal 
Church, the Masons, the Bar Association, Phi Beta Kappa. He 
knov.*s only a small fraction of die people in these large insti- 
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The most ancient, the most essential and by far the hardiest 
of all face-to-face groups is the famdy In most socicacs, fur- 
thermore, fanuhcs arc monogamous, only people who 
afford It, or stand it, pracncc polygamy or polyandry In the 
family group children first develop their commumcanon shills 
Then may come play groups, school classes, clubs, ganp, 
initiation, classes, apprentice teams, fratcmiDCS, guilds, hbor 
umons, work groups m industiy, councils of elders, boards of 
directors, pressure groups, committees of all kinds, legislatures, 
cabinets. Security Councils, the World Court— an endless list. 

Two or more people in communication, o\cr a definite time 
penod, with a common need, constitute a group To be m 
commumcation they must feel one another’s personahoes, 
though they need not know one another’s names This im- 
plies a face to*face relation not too large to permit ready 
recognition Face-to-face groups of strangers, not m commum- 
cation and having no common goal— save perhaps a common 
transportation point— are termed aggregattom A good example 
IS a packed elevator 

Theater, concert, and lecture audiences begin as aggrega- 
tions, but may establish hnes of communication between mem- 
bers if the acting, the music or the speaker really moves them 
What kind of group the Brooklyn baseball fans assembled m 
Ebbets Field may constitute is somethmg for the entire faculty 
to work on In an emergency an aggregation may suddenly be- 
come a communicatmg group— for instance the passengers on 
an anliner which makes a forced landing 

Analyzing group behavtor 

Why IS a group more than the sum of its members’ Why 
can It develop ideas, for instance, that the same people acting 
alone would never think of’ Because members interact, stimu- 
late, catch fire They develop sympathies and antagonisms, and 
learn to predict one another’s behavior Many small threads of 
language weave them togedier in a fabric of relaaons from 
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member to member, like lines of force in a magnetic field. 

The variety and intensity of relations between just two 
people have filled many a play and novel. The unit, observe, 
is not either person, or both persons; it is something bet'ween 
the two— call it tension or communication. If diagrammed, 
it is the line from station to station— the telephone wire plus 
messages speeding back and forth. This connection is the unit. 

To a two-person unit, now add one more person. The units 
■will treble, as three people can combine in three different pairs. 
Add the triangle itself and you have a fourth unit. The lines 
of force are very apparent when, into the family unit of man 
and wife, a mother-in-kw is introduced. With four persons 
interacting the minimum units of direct communication in- 
crease to ten, and the curve goes on rising by geometrical pro- 
gression. The possible minimum combinations of a group of 
twelve persons have been computed at 2,ioz,* These compu- 
tations demonstrate why face-to-face groups dealing with im- 
portant problems should be kept small. The lesson for execu- 
tives is important. 

In practice, no human brain should attempt to supervise directly 
more than five, or at the most, six other individuals whose work 
is interrelated. ... A supervisor with five subordinates reporting 
directly to him, who adds a sixth, increases his available human 
resources by 20 percent. But he adds approximately 100 percent 
to the complexity and difficulty of his tasks of coordination. . . . 

This is all communication inside the group. Outside lines 
radiate too, and they can be very dynamic, say, in a theater 
panic or in the spread of hot gossip. The *‘bamboo telegraph” 
carries news at great speed in the Far East. It has been calcu- 
lated that a chain letter in multiples of ten persons per day, 
without duplications, could reach the entire population of the 
world in 1 ^ than ten days. 

Social scientists such as Alexander Bavelas, Robert F, Bales, 

V, A. Graicunas, in Gulick and Urwick, Tapers on the Scienae of 
AdrrnnistTtttton, Insdcure of Pablic Adminiscntlon, Columbia Umveisity', 
* 937 - 
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Herbert Thelen are analyzing structure and function among 
face-to-face groups The role of leader, for instance, has vari- 
ous forms He can be m the center, ^vlth direct bncs to all 
members, who do not communicaw with each other except 
through him Or he may hate fewer channels than there are 
members— for instance, where an assistant acts as go-between 
In some offices the boss’s secretary rebys instructions dowm- 
ward and reports upward \\Ticthcr the leader exerts author- 
ity by pressure, or enlists co-operation, may be more a matter 
of degree than of structure 

Other roles, tvith their commumcation Imcs inside the group, 
are under study by saendsts They include the speaal posi- 
tions of pbyers on a ball team, the different instruments m an 
orchestra, the assignments to children in a classroom— w here 
many a problem child has been rescued by being appointed 
momtor of the wastebasket or the flower poL The secretary, 
the treasurer, the membership committee of a social club, all 
have their speaal relations to each other, and to the rest of 
die members 

Groups at Bethel 

Many of the conclusions now being reached m the study of 
face to face groups were andapated by the Quakers Their 
"laboratory,” in the form of the monthly business meedng, has 
been operatmg for three hundred years The Nadonal Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development at Bethel, Maine, has 
been operadng for less than a decade The sue pnnaples we 
are soon to list show up strongly in both 

Bethel carries on the work inaugurated by Kurt Lewin in 
his classic expenments with childrens handicraft classes at 
Iowa State ^ He gave his studies the label “group d3mamics,” 
but as some other students object to the term, Bethel has offi- 
aally dropped it. (Personally I don’t care what they call it, 
fo long as dependable results are forthcoming ) Every sum- 

1 For an account of these expenments see his booh, Resolvtns Sociai 
Conflicts 
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mer about 100 delegates report from active work in business, 
teaching, labor, the armed services, social work, to act as 
guinea pigs in a series of experimental groups. A large staff 
headed by Leland P. Bradford sets up the experiments and 
records them, with up-to-date mechanical equipment Every 
group has its special observers and its statistical output. Ques- 
tions of the best size of groups for various tasks, of leadership 
techniques, of how to suppress Napoleonic characters bent on 
making off with the agenda, how to “involve” shy members, 
how long a group can concentrate on a problem without 
tiring— all are studied. There may be as many as 300 two-hour 
sessions with some twenty persons to a group, to be observed 
and recorded by the staff. Financing has come from the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Navy, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and various universities. Sound and helpful conclu- 
sions are beginning to emerge. We shall end the chapter with 
a case of applied group dynamics conducted by a Bethel staff 
member. 

Group analysis is focusing attention on primary sources of 
human energy. Like all vital new movements, the study at- 
tracts some rootless individuals looking for ideological salva- 
tion, They will hardly find it at Bethel, however, for the dis- 
cipline is severe. 

Until yesterday the only knowledge about a group’s mag- 
netic field was intuitive. Some individuals were obviously ag- 
gressive in dealing with others; some were hesitant and shy; 
nobody knew why. Some groups got their problems solved, 
others did not; nobody knew why. Now, thanks to Lewin, 
Elton Mayo, the Bethel staff, and others, we are beginning to 
find out. Even the Quakers are making scientific studies of 
their own group perfonnance. 

A woman who worked with hundreds of joint committees 
of businessmen and government officials during World War II 
summarizes the need for such studies: 

We question whether ... a man who knows all about a corn- 
modi^ knows all about conducting a conference. We wonder if 
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inexpenenced chairmanship is not the cause of the silence of many 
members We see meetings . that last three hours and others 
on the same agenda that last two days and we wonder , 
We read a 630-page transcript that says no more than another of 
65 pages ^ 

Think of the man-hours wasted m those endless committee 
meetings and reports, hours ill spared ^vlth a war to be fought. 

SIX PRINCIPLES IN GROUP COMMUNICATION 

Six principles of successful group action impress me as par- 
ticularly useful and important. Group leaders and group mem- 
bers in every comer of the country can be helped by them, 
committees at the Umted Nations can be helped 

1 Tdenufymg oneself with the other members of the group 
a Encouraging maximum partiapaaon by members 
3 Democratic rather than autocratic leadership ("Permissive" 
IS the techmeal term ) 

4* Protecting the security of members 

5 Keeping commumcaaon lines open at all tunes 

6 Encouraging better listemng 

Let us examine each prmciple m more detail 
Identifying 'imth others 

If one Wants to get along with people, says Allport, find 
out ow they feel The effort to see things the way your 
steners see them can greatly improve commumcation As no 
two sett of personal experience are alike, it is impossible for 
you to know exactly how I feel, or vice versa, but just to real- 
ize t at my field of perception differs from yours goes a long 
way to improve our relationship 
If you want to lead people or cause them to listen to you, 
first discover their needs Do not assume that what you think 
desirable, they think desirable Do not assume that what Amer- 

1 Ethel B GSbert, What a Lot of Advice, Washington, Office of Pnee 
Stabilization, 1952 ° 
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icans want, Iranians will w^ant. Moral judgments as to what 
people ought to ^vant arc no help at all, often the contrary. 
The influence of any idea, says Erich Fromm, depends on the 
extent to which it appeals to the psychic needs of those to 
whom it is addressed. The struggle between the ideas of 
“Communism” and “Democracy” revolves around the ques- 
tion: “Which system can best meet people's needs?” 

Fartkipation 

A second important group principle is to encourage every- 
body to take an active part in a given decision or discussion. 
The Quakers refuse to decide anything without unanimous 
agreement. If a question docs not produce unanimity the first 
time it comes up in a business meeting of the Friends, it is put 
over until unanimity is reached. When the decision comes it 
is likely to stick, for there is no minority to feel aggrieved, 
no majority to crow. 

A group should realize that there is something to be discovered, 
that one of its members cannot do this alone but that discussion 
is necessary, and that the outcome will depend as much upon the 
spirit in which members handle the problem before them as upon 
die cogency and power with whi^ they present their several 
cases. . . 

Participation, the Quakers have discovered, not only aids 
agreement, 6uc for certain types of problems produces a group 
solution superior to what any member could produce alone. 

If the experience of a number of persons can be pooled, the 
chances of a good solution are obviously improved. The 
Quakers use this idea so confidently that members seldom come 
to a business meeting with a prepared solution. They expect 
it to evolve out of die group discussion, and rime and again 
it does. 

Orientation courses in the U.S, Army, to teach draftees 
what democracy means, have been revolutionized by the par- 
ticipation principle. Instead of doring at lectures as formerly, 

^ Pollard, Democracy and tbe Quaker Afethod, London, Bannisdale 
Press, 1949. 
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the boys now pretend to be draft boards called on to decide 
whether to exempt baseball players, college students, business- 
men, or machinists. Said one G.T., *‘Gee, Sarge, now I Imow 
what my own draft board goes through, back in Yonkers!” 
The new course was designed by Dr. William F. Russell of 
Columbia. Instead of fifty G.1.S in a lecture group, the men 
are now organized in discussion groups of ten men each. 

Democratic leaders 

Lewin’s experiments with children’s handicraft classes 
showed how group stability was increased by shifting respon- 
sibility from the adult leader to the children themselves. The 
task of the “permissive” leader is to keep things moving but 
allow the group to make most of the decisions. 

Such an arrangement makes members feel their importance 
and the value of their activity. It can often increase produc- 
tivity— in goods or solutions. When the girls assembling tele- 
phone relays in Elton Mayo’s classic experiment were con- 
sulted by the management, and made to realize that they were 
part of an important undertaking, their output soared. Social 
scientists have pretty well demonstrated, however, that a group 
without any leader at all usually disintegrates. The Russian 
symphony orchestra without a conductor did not last beyond 
the stunt period. 

The principle of seenrity 

People perform better in groups when they are emotionally 
secure. (Economic security helps too, of course.) People under 
tension, anxious, unsure of themselves, are likely to call names, 
show prejudice, impugn motives, get angry, and generally 
scramble communication lines. 

One way to increase security is to announce plans well in 
advance. Experts in business management suggest, for instance, 
that if a shop is going to install a new machine to supplant 
hand labor, the working group should know about it well 
ahead of time. If the insttUation is the result of a group deci- 
sion between management and union, so much the better. 
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Open c&ntimimcatwn lines 

This was Elton Mayo’s favorite prescription. Explain, ex- 
plain, and explain, he said, and listen and listen. Check the 
channels of communication in all directions; make sure the 
messages are accurate, honest, and complete. Members of face- 
to-face groups and their leaders can make much better progress 
if they are trained in semantics. One road to understanding is 
to rely more on facts, less on opinion, not at all on rumor. 
Said Mayo: 

I believe that social study should begin with careful observation 
of what may be described as communication; that is, the capacity 
of an individual to communicate his feelings and ideas to another, 
the capacity of groups to commumcate effectively and intimately 
to each other. This problem is beyond all reasonable doubt the 
outstanding defect that civilizadion is facing today. . . , 

Better listening 

Listening is semantic decoding on the engineers’ diagram in 
Chapter 2. Talk has been under the microscope for many years, 
as we have seen, but scientific studies of listening are just be- 
ginning. Again the Quakers lead die way, with the intensive 
hstening practiced in their meetings. The subject is so new and 
so important that we will devote the next chapter to it. 

“Group dynanucs,” like “General Semantics,” has run the 
danger of becoming a cult, with starry-eyed disciples and a 
fearful jargon. Delegates come back from Bethel, it is alleged, 
and let on that they have been initiated into the inner sanctum. 
“Now we will role-play,” they say. “Now we will form buzz 
groups. Who will be our resource person?” They throw the 
words and techniques around, it is alleged, before they have 
located any real problem. Personally, I have never encountered 
such a performance, but if it is done, as alleged, it is alien to 
the spirit I found at Bethel. 

My group leader there was Herbert A. Thelcn of Chicago 
University. I should like to end this chapter with a specific 
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example of how he first encountered a problcm-a dramatic 
and difficult problem-and then applied some of the principles 
of group dynamics to its successful solution. 

A city block becomes a grotip ^ 

The time is 1950 and the place is the Hyde Park area around 
the University of Chicago. Another rumor has just exploded 
in the tense borderland between well-to-do white residents 
and Negroes, also pretty well-to-do, who are moving in to 
escape from ghetto-like quarters elsewhere in the city. The 
rumor says that a large building will be cut up and a Negro 
family packed into every room. 

Across the street is a block of eighteen one-family houses 
with lawns around them, occupied by white oAvners. Four of 
these are promptly put up for sale. Fear spreads through the 
neighborhood. What can be done? The accepted idea is that 
nothing can be done; Hyde Park is doomed to become a slum. 

Somebody, however, remembers an organization in the 
neighborhood which has advised in similar cases. On its staff 
is Thelen, professor of educadon at the university. At the invi- 
tation of several alarmed property owners he discusses the 
situation with them, and advises first a prompt investigation to 
get the real facts about the sale of the building, and next a 
meeting of all the residents in the block to hear the facts and 
take action. Yes, he •vdll be glad to lead the first meeting. 

Investigation shows the rumor to be wildly exaggerated; the 
building has indeed been sold, but not to unscrupulous specu- 
lators, and it %vill be remodeled into a few desirable apartments. 
Some Negroes are expected to rent them, but they are likely 
to be well-educated, pleasant people. 

The first block meeting is held in a large private house. 
As the people arrive, they congregate in small knots to discuss 
their fears. An old man climbs up on the stair landing and 
makes a stump speech against aliens in general and Negroes 

^To be described in Dr. Thelerfs forthcoming booh; see bibliography. 
For a shorter accoont, see my article in Readers Digest, May 1953. 
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in particular. Thelen says nothing, but allows people to get 
acquainted and express their pent-up feelings. 

After a while he calls the meeting to order and says he 
has been listening to the informal talk and has noted a wide 
range of racial feelings, from a sentimentalist to the old gen- 
tleman on the stairs. jHielen suggests that they accept the fact 
that everybody is prejudiced in one way or another. Whatever 
their feelings, they are now faced with a large, awkward chunk 
of reality. When the Negroes move in, there may turn out to 
be only three ways to deal with them: 

(1) Neighbors might form an armed mob and try to drive 
the Negroes out of the house across the street. 

(a) They might ignore them completely. 

(3) They might cry to establish some sort of communication 
with them, in the effort to prevent deterioration of property- 
by joint action. 

After two hours of discussion, the meeting adopts the third 
alternative and delegates a committee to call on the new neigh- 
bors as they move in. 

Later, when the tenants arrive, the committee goes calling. 
The new neighbors receive them politely. They are very glad 
to hear about neighborhood stantods, for they had left their 
old homes because of deterioration. They obviously enjoy 
being consulted, and agree to co-operate to the best of their 
abifrty. So msfead of a gu6f of fear and ftoscffrcy, both grocrps- 
reach an arrangement, not, you will observe, to love each other, 
but to work together for common specified goals— for lighted 
alleys, better garbage coUecrion, more police protection, better 
schools. 

In due course the four white owners who had put their 
houses on tiie market withdraw them. In due course the block 
becomes another unit in the Hyde Park Conference, ready to 
squelch rumors, get the facts, know the neighbors, recognize 
common problems, and cake responsibility. 

What we find here is a happy combination of grass roots 
democracy and group dynamics. In Thelcn’s approach we 
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recognize the six principles enumerated above. Before any 
action was taken he punctured the rumor and got die facts. 
He did not call the meeting; the people who were affected 
themselves arranged it, and his leadership was strictly “per- 
missive.” He stated alternatives for members of the group to 
decide democratically. He explored prejudices and made mem- 
bers aware of the importance of feelings, and the distinction 
bettveen feelings and logic. Participation, democratic decisions, 
open communication lines, careful listening, were all exempli- 
fied in that first meeting, and led later to a sense of security 
sufficient to take four homes off the market. 

Professor Thelen saw the need and showed the group how 
to use some of the new techniques. The people themselves did 
the work and made the decisions. The contrast with our Zon- 
ing Board meeting recited earlier is startling. The group ana- 
lysts may have just begun, but already they have made a solid 
contribution to improved communication. 



Chapter 15 

learning to listen 
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Under our aggressive folkways in America, listening is re- 
garded as a passive, almost negarivc form of behavior. But 
listening can be a very active process, something to challenge 
all our faculties. Here is a stream of messages coming in to be 
decoded: how close can we come to their real meaning? 
“What is tlus speaker trjong to say? . . . What has he to tell 
me, and what can I learn from him? . , . How does he 
it? . . . What has he left out? . . . What are his motives? 

. , . Such questions can keep the listener anything but passive 
on h^ end of the line. 

Irving Lee finds as a result of repeated experiments that only 
about a quarter of the class in public speaking understands 
clearly what a speaker has said. He arrives at this figure by 
asking listeners to write an abstract of the talk. The speaker 
himself then checks the abstract. “If the audience heard they 
did not seem to listen, or if they listened, it seemed wth half 
an ear.” 

Various studies have been made of the way people spend 
their communication time, A typical division, for Stephens 
College girls, goes as follows: ^ 


Listening— to lectures, etc. 42 per cent 

Talking 25 

Reading 15 

Writing 18 

Total 100 per cent 


The efficiency of listening, in all these studies, comes out 
about 25 per cent, a figure which checks with Lee's experience. 
Students vary greatly, says Elwood Murray, in ability to com- 
prehend, and every listener has special de^ spots where mes- 
sages are blocked or distorted. 

Some of tlus may be an emotional block. Think of the people 
you know who cannot listen to figures, to politics, or to ac- 
counts of their friends* operations. It is reasonable to suppose 
that every time an incoming message collides wth an active 
prejudice it is distorted. To cite an extreme case, a super- 
1 Article by Donald E. Bird in Journal of CommumcatioTT, 
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patriotic organization proposed in 1953 to exclude the phrase 
“little red schoolhouse” from discussions of American educa- 
tion, The word “red” ignited the superpatriots, who gave it a 
quite irrelevant political meaning. 

Listening clinic 

How can a listener improve his technique? The New York 
Adult Education Council has inaugurated “listening climes” 
to sharpen the ears of members. One member reads aloud while 
the others around the table concentrate on what he is saying. 
Later they summarize what they have heard and compare 
notes— often to find that the accounts are widely apart. Grad- 
ually they improve, and often find themselves transferring the 
sldll to business and home affau5. Here are some members’ 
evaluations from Clinic No. II: ^ 

"la interviewing guests on the air, I have gonen much better 
material from them because of really listening.” 

“I became aware of a new attitude developing in me of attempt- 
ing to understand and interpret the remarks of my friends and 
associates from their viewpoint, and not from my own as I had 
done previously.” 

"I have decided that the art of questioning is dependent directly 
on the art of listening. Ability to listen depends on this responsive- 
ness of the communicators to each other.” 

"I think the Clinic demonstrated its objectives. Nevertheless I 
have not learned to listen— a lifetime of not listening has been too 
damaging.” 

Reading the contract 

Some years ago, Major Charles T. Estes of the Federal Con- 
ciliation Service was called in to help settle a dispute between 
a corporation and its unions. They had been quarreling for 
years and the emotional potential was high. The Major pro- 
ceeded to invent a technique for listening that has since had 
wide application, both in the labor field and in discussion 

* Mimeographed report, June J950. 
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groups He asked delegates from both umon and management 
to read aloud the annual contract "which was in dispute Each 
man would read a section in his turn, then all would discuss 
the section read If a dispute began to develop, the clause ^^as 
put aside for later examination 
In two days the lesson was learned By that time the dele- 
gates really knew what was m the contract, and were com- 
petent to go back and tell their fellow managers or fellow 
workers what it contamed “We had conditioned them to com- 
mumcate,” said die Major The contract was not rewritten but 
continued m force with very few changes Good listemng had 
transformed bad labor relations into good ones 
Carl R Rogers, of the Umversity of Chicago, suggests a 
game to be played at a dinner party which goes hke this A 
pohdcal discussion breaks out— say on the French elections— 
which shortly becomes acnmomous At this pomt Rogers asks 
the company to try an experiment Before Nelson, who is on 
the edge of his chair, can reply to the statement made by Rob- 
inson, he must summarize what Robinson has said in such a 
way that Robmson himself accepts it. This means careful 
listemng, in the course of which emotion is bkely to cool It 
means further that Nelson must put himself, temporarily at 
least, in Robinson's place, assume his point of view 
The result is that everyone m the circle, by listemng and 
rephrasing, acquires a working knowledge of the other fellow^s 
point of view, even if he does not agree with it. Any attempt 
to slant or distort is instantly corrected by the original speaker 
“No’ I did not say that, try again’” In addition to a course 
in listening, the players are quite bkely to mcrease their knowl- 
edge of the subject— something that rarely happens in the 
usual slambang argument. The experiment takes courage, says 
Rogers, because in restating the odier man’s posmon, you run 
the nsk of changing your own. 

Rogers is a leader m group therapy, where people suffenng 
from mental maladjustments help themselves through group 
action To be neurone, he says^ is a sign that one’s internal 
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communication is out of order; reports are scrambled, feed- 
backs are not operating properly. This promptly interferes 
with the external network, and communication with other 
people is disrupted. Psychotherapy might thus be described as 
a service truck restoring communication lines which are down 
—though sometimes alive and sputtering. A neurotic person 
has lost outside connections, including the power to listen; he 
hears oidy the compulsion inside his head. 

We recognize the neurotic as a person who is not well, and 
we are often sorry for him, but an aggressive opponent only 
annoys us. Actually, says Rogers, a man emotionally aroused 
in a political argument is equally out of control. He cannot 
listen, he cannot weigh the facts, he cannot reason. 

Listening to Bill 

F. J. Roethlisberger, of the Harvard Business School, in a 
recent study of training courses for supervisors, describes a 
significant contrast in listening.' 

An executive calls foreman BUI to his office to tell lum 
about a change he intends in Bill’s department A casting will 
be substituted for a hand-forged job, and the executive pro- 
ceeds to explain how it should be done. 

“Oh yeah?” says Bill. 

Let us follow two interpretations of “Oh yeah” which the 
boss might make at this point. First, suppose he assumes that 
Bill does not see how to do the new job, and it is up to the 
boss to tell him. This he proceeds to do clearly and logically. 
Nevertheless Bill is obviously freezing up, and presently things 
begin to happen inside the boss. “Can it be,” he asks himself, 
“that I have lost my power to speak clearly? Impossible. Bill 
just doesn’t understand plain English; he’s really pretty dumb.” 
The look which accompanies tiiis unspoken idea makes Bill 
freeze even tighter. 

Now, says Roethlisbeiger, let’s take the second interpreta- 

^ Harvard Utuinesf Review, July 195*. Rogers’ and Roethlisbergtr’s 
experiments both described. 
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oon, suppose the boss senses from the “Oh yeah” that Bill is 
disturbed, so he tries to find out why. He says 
“What’s your idea about the job, BilP” 

“Well,” says Bill 

“You’ve been in the department longer than I’ve been in 
this office You probably have a pretty good idea how the 
change-over ought to be made Let^s have it. I m listening 
Things now begin to happen inside Bill The boss is not lay- 
ing It on the hne, he’s willing to listen So ideas come out, 
slowly at first, then faster, some of them excellent. The boss 
becomes really mterested in Bill’s approach “Smarter man 
than I thought' ” A spiral reaction is set up, as Bill begins to 
realize that he never appreciated the boss before The inter- 
view ends on a note of close harmony 

Role-^laymg 

Though Roethhsberger does not mcnoon it, the case of Bill 
would have been ideal for a httle role-playmg by the boss 
This new techmque helps one to step into the other fellow s 
shoes and understand how he feels It consists of a short, un- 
rehearsed charade, and is being widely used in conference 
work, in schools, m traimng programs, in industry It is a fre- 
quent activity at the Bethel Laboratory It allows us to explore 
a commg situation without the nsk which the actual situation 
entails It is a free show, and this is the way it worlcs 
When the boss knew that a drastic change had to be made 
in Bill’s department, he might have asked his secretary to 
sit in his big chair and pretend to be himself, while he pre- 
tended to be BiU He would walk through the door, hat in 
hand, and listen respectfully while the “boss” told him what 
was cooking m the department. If the “boss” began to lay it 
on the line, ‘ Bill,” standing there m front of the desk, would 
begin to feel the way the real Bill might feel Why shouldn’t 
he be consulted^ He would begin to freeze up too, actively 
resenting the man on the other side of the desk 
You may say that the boss would have to be a talented actor 
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to imagine all this, but you are mistaken. Actors are not good 
role-players as a rule, whereas most normal persons seem to 
have enough thingumbobs stored away to take roles like this 
spontaneously wi^out coaching.^ 

When the real interview takes place, the boss is ready to 
listen and to understand, because for a few moments he 'was 
Bill. If Bill could have role-played the boss before he came 
upstairs, so much the better. Managers in some industries, union 
officials in others, are now role-playing the conference in 
which the annual contract is to be negotiated. Some managers 
pretend to be union delegates, and vice versa. A C.I.O. official 
of the rubber workers told me at Bethel that role-playing had 
changed his whole outlook. “I could feel those stockholders 
breathing down my neck!” he said. 

In role-playing you go farther than just listening to the 
other fellow; you put yourself in his place, and the more un- 
reservedly you can do it, the better the results will be. The 
cowboy in Wendell Johnson’s story was a highly successful 
role-player. Asked how he managed to find a lost horse so 
infallibly, he replied, *‘WelI, I just ask myself, if I were that 
horse, where would I go?” 

Critical listening 

So far we have been talking about sympathetic listening in 
face-to-face situations, to m^e sure we grasp the sender’s 
full meaning. Critical listening too is needed-*not necessarily 
unsympathedc~in a world full of ideologists, propaganda, 
door-to-door salesmen, and high-pressure advertisers. Later 
we shall consider some of the problems of mass media, where 
an understanding of the machinery of newsgathering, publish- 
ing, and broadcasting can be helpful, and where ideological 
immunity needs to be actively promoted. We need protection, 
too, even at our o^vn front doors, when we are urged to sign 
petirions and contribute to charities, not to mention magazine 
subscriptions to put young persons through college, 

‘See the author’s book. Roads to AsT^ement^ Chapter 10. 
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Sittmt: on a jury listening to evidence, you need a still dif- 
ferent set of ears Dr Douglas Kelley teaches methods for 
interviewing wimesses of an accident or a crime The witness, 
he says, frequently cannot tell the story because of physical 
or mental blocks First the interviewer must make sure that 
the witness was conscious and really looking at the event, then 
that his eyesight was dependable, then that no gross emotiona 
blockage interfered— for instance, fear of an armed assailant 
Next, is the witness slanting his account’ What is the effect of 
past experiences on the witness’ Tinally, the interviewer has 
to consider the abihty of the witness to communicate Can he 
say what he means’ We have here a whole spectrum of listen- 
mg techmques 

Some of Dr Kelley’s methods are apphcations of General 
Semantics Here is a Ust of what a student of semantics is al- 
ready equipped to do m hstemng to a speech or a conversation 

1 He delays his reacoons and lool^ for motives What is 
behind Bill the foreman’s “Oh yeah’” 

2 What level of abstraction is the speaker on’ Are there 
any referents for his remarks’ What important characteristics 
IS he leaving out’ 

3 Is the speaker talkmg chiefly in the accepted symbols of 
the culture— Home, Mother, the Foundmg Fathers, Our Glo- 
rious Heritage— and so on, avoiding the necessity for thought, 
or is he really trying to think’ Most pohncal speeches are 
larded sohdly with symbols, and the well trained ear can iden- 
tify them up to a mile away 

4 Does the speaker’s personal ideology show conspicuously’ 
The trained ear can almost immediately spot a Communist by 
the use of certain stock phrases- “lackeys of imperialism, 
for instance Similarly it is ca^ to spot a hard-money man, a 
smgle taxer, or a devotee of biodynamics 

5 Is the speaker deabng in facts, inferences, or value judg- 
ments’ I have trained my car to find this distinction m political 
and economic talk, and to follow the shifts from one level to 
the next. If the facts have an authentic ring, I listen attentively, 
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but if the discourse is ail personal opinion, I may detour the 
message around and out the other ear. 

6. The sum of careful listening is to identify the speaker’s 
field of perception, how he feels about events, what his needs 
and drives appear to be, what kind of person he is. The ap- 
praisal can only be rough but it can be a decided help in deal- 
ing with him, in giving him a fair answer. It can be a great 
help in deciding whether to get aboard his bandwagon, if he 
has a bandwagon. The listener should also consider his own 
attitude toward the speaker. Is he prejudiced for or against 
him? Is he being fair, objective, human? 

Good listening aids us in sizing up a person, a meeting, a 
line of argument. It improves our messages going back to riie 
speaker, deepens serious conversation, breaks up arguments 
over meaningless questions, reduces verbal conflict. It helps one 
to remain silent rather than sounding off, to choose one’s 
radio commentators, to decide whether to go farther with a 
proposition presented orally— such as writing an endorsement, 
or buying a share of stock. 

Good listening is invaluable, I find, in answering questions 
from the floor following a lecture. A speaker who cannot 
evaluate quickly and fairly the agitated gentleman in the back 
row is destined for a very brief career as a public lecturer. Is 
the questioner the to\vn radical? The town tory? Has he an 
ax to grind? Is he working off a frustration? Showing off be- 
fore the neighbors? Or is he honestly seeking more informa- 
tion? My ears work overtime up there on the platform, for I 
have not only the man in the back row to keep reasonably 
happy, but the whole audience to keep in temper. I could in- 
stantly alienate everybody in the hall by answering a question 
with sarcasm or resentment. 
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FEEDBACK 


A homely defimoon for a “feedbaclc,” given earlier, was 
“How are we doing’” A number of theones have been dis- 
cussed m the preceding chapters, and various acOMties de- 
scnbed, under the broad label of commumcanon What is the 
general direction of the studies’ Are there any serious con- 
tradictions’ Where should research be concentrated to con- 
tinue an orderly advance’ Qearly a vigorous attach has been 
launched along the whole commumcanon front. What depend- 
able conclusions are coming to light’ 

Six conclusions seem to me to be outstanding 
First that communication, m the sense of messages dis- 
patched and decoded, is a charactensnc of most animal life, 
but only man has refined the messages into structured lan- 


guage, useful for evaluating his world 
Second that two systems of commumcanon mterloch m 
each individual internal Imes to keep the orgamsm stable, ex- 
ternal lines to keep society stable To understand communica- 
non, accordingly, one should study the human nervous system, 
as well as the languages developed in human cultures 

Third we can assume that men developed their languages 
in order to keep the group together They had to commumcate 
for defense against enemies, to msure the food supply, to bnng 
up the young m the way they should go Language was a tool 
and a weapon for a relatively defenseless mammal, it sharp- 
ened his wits and taught him to reason his way out of a tight 
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solutions to important problems. The final goal of co^unica- 
uon study is knowledge, to direct the power of words towMd 
survival and well-being, knowledge to check human confusion 

and failure. . i 

In the foregoing chapters we have examined twelve con- 
tributions to that study. Wc found no serious contradictions, 
and considerable co-operation. The semanticists, for insmnee, 
are eagerly following the work of the lin^ists, the brain 
physiologists, the cybernetics engineers. A brief summary-^r 
feedback-may help the reader at this point. The twelve 
branches, to repeat them, are: brain physiology, cybernetics, 
the psychology of perception, animal psychology, child psy- 
chology, the culture concept, Unguistics, metalinguistics, the 
languages of science, semantics, General Semantics, group 
analysis. 

I, The physiologists and neurologists 
As light waves, sound waves, tactile pressures, come in from 
the submicroscopic world of the atom to stimulate the nerve 
ends, the brain decodes them, some automatically, some con- 
sciously, in various centers. A complicated system of input 
nerves with many alternate paths takes the message up to the 
brain. After action is determined, aided by stored memones, 
another complicated system of output nerves delivers the 
order to the muscles of foot, hand, or tongue. The action 
taken depends heavily on the “thingumbob” principle: what 
we perceive and do is conditioned by past experiences. If there 
is nothing in the memory files, a crisis may develop. 

Some fifteen billion interaction points in the brain give 
humans great powers of flexibility and adjustment. A lai^e 
fraction of these connections, says C. Z. Young, are reserved 
for the control of tongue, lips, and larynx. We are bom with- 
out any stock of words, but with a powerful drive to le:^ 
words. Learning comes from the culture, especially the family 
group. “The use of words to insure co-operation is the essen- 
tial feature of man.” 

Language operates in two interlocking networks, inside the 
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What, then, philosophers ask, is “reahty”’ Your author 
guesses that if there were no eyes to see chairs, or to see any- 
thing else on earth, there would soil be the cosmic process, 
the atoms of the subimcroscopic world, weaving their knots 
m the plenum 

4 Anmtal psychologists 

A study of the remarkable communicating abihty of honey 
bees shows that humans are not alone m possessing elaborate 
systems But a bee commumcates by virtue of her inhented 
genes, and a man by virtue of his culture It seems to be a few 
thousand brain connecaons against fifteen billion There are 
no moral lessons to be learned by humans from the bee, for 
she operates on a different formula 
Chimpanzees come closer to us, and so do cats and dogs, 
but a deep gulf remams After the age of three the human 
youngster leaps ahead of the chimpanzee, as he learns to talk 
and think with words The fact diat an animal cannot express 
his thoughts in language suggests that he has no thoughts on 
this level to express We arc not hltely to learn anything by 
putting a camera behmd the eye of a sheep, for our brains do 
not permit us to see what a sheep sees Animals respond to 
some sounds made by humans— dogs even recognize specific 
words— but no animal, including the parrot, has true language 
Watchmg my cats, I am convmced of one considerable ad- 
vantage they possess over humans in adjusting to the environ- 
ment. Having no words, they cannot cut up nature into classes, 
and then forget to put the pieces together Nature is all one 
piece, and Boots and Shadow react to the situadon-as-a-whole, 
thus probably increasing their chances of survival m the long 
ran 

5 . Child psychologists and educators 
Every human baby arnves on earth with a cry— not to say 
anything, but to clear his lungs He has a few reflexes, a fear 
response to certain sounds, but no words and no expenence 
He begins collecting thingumbobs the instant he arnves, and 
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dered into its belief systems, the child finds it difficult to imag- 
ine other ways, and is confident none can equal his o\vn. By 
ttvelve he finds it easy to belieye that “those foreigners” arc 
slack, wrongheaded, and immoral, besides talking preposterous 
gibberish. 

There has never been a world culture, and so never a world 
language. No one can enter into an alien culture short of many 
years’ experience, but any one of us can learn to climb up the 
wails of our oum culture and sec other peoples behind theirs. 
It is strenuous exercise, but there is no better way to tolerance 
and understanding. 

The frequency distribution curve is another useful tool for 
tolerance and understanding. 

7 . The linguists 

This small but competent group of scholars stands at the 
very center of communication study. They collect the sounds 
of any language, derive patterns thereform, and can presently 
describe the basic phonetic structure. Writing does not interest 
linguists as much as speech, wlule grammar as hitherto taught 
in the schools fills them with apprehension. The grammarians, 
they say, began at the wrong end, by analyzing written words. 
It is quite probable that the linguists will revolutionize the 
study of grammar. 

Linguists are not interested in how things ought to be said, 
but in how they are in fact said. They are interested in ges- 
tures and overtones as aids to the spoken word, and have 
analyzed these aids too, in a sub-science called kinesics. The 
linguists point out that while there may be tribes living in 
what we Westerners call primitive conditions, there are no 
languages to be called primitive. 

S, The metalmgiiists 

From the basic study of predictable sounds, students of 
metalinguistics take off into wider regions. They theorize that 
the language one learns ^erts a powerful influence on one’s 
thinking and behavior; and they support the theory by uncov- 
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ering many concealed assumptions in Indo-European Ian* 
guages, such as Absolute Time and Absolute Space. Some lan- 
guages which escape these handicaps have other handicaps— 
a fact which makes it clear that there is no "law of reason” 
underlying all languages. Each language shapes the reasoning 
of its spcakeis, Thos English enforces ekher~or reasoningy 
while Chinese dow not. Indo-European languages lead to sub- 
ject-predicate concepts, yet the whole trend of modem physics 
is away from them. 

p. The physicists 

We use our reason only to support our prejudices, said 
Bernard Shaw. In the behavior called “science” this does not 
happen— making it a very unique form of behavior indeed. 
Science requires continuous open communication between re- 
search centers. Every major development in science involves 
a crisis in communication, of which the latest and greatest was 
relativity. New languages have been developed to meet these 
crises— higher mathematics, multivalued logic, operational defi- 
nitions, probability theory, statistics of aggregates, the con- 
cept of process, and the theory of types. The operational defi- 
rution is especially useful to the student of communication 
for getting rid of meatungless questions. 

Physicists, needless to say, are not purposely assisting com^ 
munication study. Their contribution is a by-product of their 
severe and lofty discipline, 

10. The sevjantidsts 

Major challenges to language date back to Aristode and 
Zeno. Long before the word ‘‘semantics” was coined, scholars 
were worried about generalization, the limits of abstraction, 
the inconsistencies of logic, and loose meanings generally. The 
concern went far beyond dictionary definitions. Bertrand Rus- 
sell demonstrated how most propositions are both true and 
false, depending on time and place, and called them “proposi- 
tional funcGons.” Ogden and Richards deflated a vast verbal 
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superstructure with “find the referent," and Richards helped 
the finguists to break up the one-proper-meanmg supe^tion. 

Setnandcs is at once broader than General Semantics and 
less ambitious. I do not mean to make a sharp Mncdon be- 
tween the two schools, so much as to keep the disputants sepa- 
rate. 


The General Sernanticisis 

This school was created by Alfred Korzybski, almost single- 
handed, and was chiefly founded on the new talk in physics. 
Korzybski's own contribution, so far as physical research went, 
was not great, but he was a gmat interpreter, and a great 
stimulator of interest in hotr words behared. He “brought 
together a useful way of thinking and talking about human 
tiUnking and talking." He advocated five useful “stop, look, 
and Usten” wchnicpies to help evaluation. Out of twenty-one 
statements on General Semantics listed in Chapter 13, here are 
some of the more important: 

No two events in nature are identical. 

Nature is best understood in tenns of structure, order, relation- 
ships, process. 

Any event has unlimited characteristics. We abstract only what 
we need. 

A word is not a thing: a map is not the territory. 

Abstract qualities are in our heads, not in nature. 

At the end of all verbal behavior are undefined terms. 

22. The group analysts 

Kurt Lewin was the outstanding pioneer of this school, 
which deals with the outer network of the twin systems. The 
school analyzes chiefly face-to-face groups of two or more 
persons, but also studies larger impersonal groups, aggregates, 
and institutions. Interactions between members of a group 
grow like compound interest, as each new member is added. 
(Consider a mother-in-law added to a famfly group of man 
and wife.) Among the more useful conclusions are, (1) the 
importance of identifying on^elf with the speaker, entering 
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Part Two applications 
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TOOLS FOR WRITERS 
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‘■the ^.eUore state” for a magazine called The 
The year is .950. A reader who cares “ Jrih^ 

work may understand better how to use the “ok descnbed 
earlier. TOs yellow pad, the hand which holds the penc , 
the brain which directs the hand, ali illustrate apphed com- 
munication theory. To be sure, he might write an article 
under this title even if he had never heard of semantics, lin- 
guistics, or the culmre concept, but it is safe to say he would 
write it very differently. ^ 

To go back a little, the editor had invited me to take tne 
affirmative in a debate by defending the “welfare state,” 
a distinguished conservative economist was to atmck it. The 
invitation had two drawbacks from my point of view. First, it 
offered no factual basis for discussion, but called for abstrac- 
tions of a high order. Second, it was specifically to be a debate. 

I thanked the editor and told him that since taking up 
semantics I had renounced debating. The practice was, I said, 
a two-valued verbal combat with the effect of over-simplify- 
ing and distorting questions which were usually many-valued. 
Nevertheless, 1 said, I should be glad to discuss the welfare staw 
from the semantic point of view, if that would interest the 
editor. 

He seemed disappointed, but told me to go ahead. There 
would be no formal debate, but each of us would define and 
discuss the term. Thus, before even putting pencil to paper, 


1 used a semantic tool to help make a decision. 

1 sit here at my desk, thinking about the term “welfare 
state,” somewhat the way wc thought about the term “com- 
munication” in Chapter z— as a verbal tent to cover a large and 
active circus. I take up one of the sharp pencils and, in the 
first paragraph which I write, assert that no such thing as a 
“welfare state” exists anywhere but in our heads. No camera 
can find it, no radar screen pick it up; it is an abstraction with 
very limited usefulness. 

After thus locating the term in the stratosphere, I pro- 
ceed down the abstraction ladder to the solid earth. What are 
the referents for “welfare state”; what tangible administrative 
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bodies and government organizations can legitimately be called 
welfare agencies? The American Constitution aims to provide 
for the “general welfare,** and a great deal of legislation in the 
last 150 years falls under the welfare clause. How far down 
the ladder must I go before finding something I can take a 
picture of? 

I jot down a few notes from memory, then swing around 
to the reference shelves beside my desk and consult the Con- 
gressional Directory, the World Almanac, and various other 
sources. After a period of fact-finding I come up with a list 
of nearly 100 activities which are clearly concerned with wel- 
fare and supply at collective expense needs which individuals 
cannot, or do not, meet for themselves. It turns out to be quite 
a comprehensive and interesting list, including: 

The public school system School lunch programs 

The Homestead Act Old-age pensions 

Land grant colleges Unemployment insurance 

The Gl Bill of Rights The WT.A. of the 1930*5 

The Public Health Service Public housing 

Pure food and drug inspection Subsidy to the merchant marine 

The Red Cross Subsidy to potato fanners 

The child labor law Federal insurance of bank deposits 

Community chests Soil Conservation Service 

Taft-Hartley labor law Public credit agencies 

This is only a sample, but enough to show what is going 
on under the label of “welfare smte.” These services are paid 
for by direct or indirect taxation or by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Here are agencies of the utmost value to the community; 
and here are others, like the subsidy to potato growers, of very 
questionable value. Some, like the public schools, have been 
with us for a century or more; others, like the W.P.A., were 
created hit-and-miss to meet an unemployment crisis, and have 
been discontinued. Some, like the school lunch program, cre- 
ated to meet an emergency, have survived, and may or may 
not be needed in prosperous times. Every item demands care- 
ful scrutiny on its merits. Was it necessary when set op? Is it 
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necessary today? Is it nice to have but too costly? What is 
the effect on recipients? 

Nobody in his senses would object to every agency; nobody 
in his senses would embrace tlicm all. Anyone in his senses, 
furthermore, would agree that even the most essential agencies 
could stand improvement in struccurc, or administration, or 
both. Nobody, except a few howling dervishes, is against the 
American public school system as such, but what one of us is 
not convinced that it needs considerable overhauling? 

The list demonstrates one of the sharpest tools in the whole 
kit: find the referent. Neglecting to find it, one takes his stand 
"for” or “against” the “welfare state” as an entity, and pres- 
ently begins to suffer from a mild form of “unsanity,” to use 
Korzybski’s term. Yet in a recent season, the scholastic de- 
bating teams of the nation went into battle on a thousand plat- 
forms, "Resolved: That the American People Should Reject 
the Welfare State” They might equally well have marched 
into the fray, ‘'Resolved: That the American People Should 
Reject the Man in the Moon.” 

David Lilienthal, while he was Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, received a letter from a young student 
which went something like this: 

Dear Sir: 

Our school is debating the atom. I am taking rfie negative. 
Please send me some information. 

Yours, 

Johnnie 

Formal debates of public questions can provide entertain- 
ment and amusement, but seldom enlightenment. We cannot 
hope to grasp a multivalued event with a two-valued tool. 
“Welfare state” has at least a hundred sides, each to be con- 
sidered on its merits, and it is dubious whether the term has 
now any utility beyond an instrument of political abuse. 

On the Town Meeting radio program, to which millions of 
Americans listen every week, the moderator holds up a ball 
and asks the studio audience what color they see. They an- 
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8 Tried to think in terms of tehoonslups. 

'■.Dmwn the distinction bettvecn facts, .nfercnces, and value 

judgments. 

If the reader believes that I keep a list of ^ 

my blotter, he is mistaken. To use the tools 
must build new habits in one’s nervous system. In acquiring 
their use, a good deal of effort is requircd-as in '“"“"S * 
multipbcation table, though the matenal is a 6°°^ d'^ 
inter«ting. Eventually the user reaches for these tools the way 
a carpenter reaches for his hammer. 


Choosing OTje^s 'words 

There are other tools which I find useful in writing ^ 
article. One is a lively consideration of the reader and 
“perception field.” To whom am I writing? What is his pro^ 
able feeling about this topic? How can 1 get him to read oD- 
iectively? What is our area of agreement? 

It is not difficult to imagine the feeling of an avera^reader 
of The Nati(m's Business^ organ of the United States Cham e 
of Commerce, toward the ‘Svelfarc state.” He will consider i 
an entity and be against it. I have a problem, according y, tit 
I may be able to solve it by careful attention to the words 1 
use. The American business executive, to judge by 
1 know, is a thoroughly decent, fair-minded, and inte gen 
citizen. He recogmzes a fact when he sees one. If I can 
away from terms which irritate Wm, and can pose the pro em 
in terms similar to the assets and liabilities on the balance s eet 
of his firm, he will be willing to take a good, hard look at it. 
I do not want to convert him to anything, I want him to con 
sider referents rather than stereotypes. 

Again, in writing the article, 1 will try to use short, Ang o 
Saxon words in preference to long, Latin polj^Uables, an 
use short sentences and paragraphs when possible. I 
follow, however, any rigorous system in this connection. e 
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the kinesics of oral painful the effort. 

rVe«:^'nTrer.TroUcts nearly everything we 

....Bk .. Eiv *' B.1M ty «>> 

L chapter of a book, the ou^e o a lec 

Can these communication tools they will give him 

son? Ves. I am positive *<=y " the"n write^ articles 

a new and better gnp even pay for? Now 

which editors will be glad to p dependable 

we are getting into ^-per writers, or paint- 

research telling us why p P U those of us 

ers, or composers-which 

who are writers, painters. r;P“^'he;eever, that the tools 
We can say with some ^ better communicator, 

described wiU make a born nmise 

and warn him of “nroftoiding rejection slips; 
an aspirmg wnter » . guarantee, 

but they carry no money o 

Tiers to reality _ simile of sending 

We recaU Alexander ® ^P^bridge of theory col- 

down piers of fact to solid X! I have learned 

lapse. After a lifetime °fj"“® ort generalizations is hard, 
that locating authentic P^ rhythm of wntmg, and 

grueUng work. It sheC usually both, to 

ransacking memory files , Ulustcate the point. To 

find specific examples ■«'h|ch h X ^ „ continue 

make them up would I’-^blAer Xut mferents at aU. 
writing abstractions and not to 
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The easy way is to assume that the reader will supply his own 
cases. The easy way is to coin a few high-sounding terms to 
cover up the obvious lack of a specific illustration. 

We nonfiction writers need to be constantly jerked back 
to reality, lest we stray into that misty land of “nonsense forti- 
fied with tcchnicalides,” where so many promising academi- 
cians have been lost. The casework, furAermore, is not alone 
for the edification of the reader but also for the clarificadon of 
the writer. The reader receives a dividend, as it were, from 
the writer’s hard-won earnings. Time and again, especially in 
writing economics, I have been forced to discard an inviting 
generalization, because I could find no dependable facts to sup- 
port it. If you want a case for this generalization, try wrestling 
with the Malthusian law, in which population always outruns 
the food supply. The law seems to apply in India at the present 
time, but not in the United States. 

Straight reporting and casework follow the order demanded 
by science-first the facts, then the generalizations from them. 
Too much writing in the social sciences reverses this— first the 
hunch, then a frantic search for any stray fact which can be 
pummcled into supporting it. The Econortasty observing an 
author in this travail, called it proceeding from an umvarranted 
assumption to a foregone conclusion. It is a procedure which 
beckons every writer as the sirens beckoned Ulysses, and, like 
Ulj^es, we must tie ourselves to the mast. Since looking into 
semantics I have tied firmer knots— though it is improbable that 
1 have never struggled out of one. 

In a famous essay about the writer’s craft, Somerset 
Maugham says; “All experience, even the most ordinary and 
insignificant, is grist to his mill. He should not sit around and 
wait for experience to come to him, he should go in search 
of it” 

The better the writer, the brger the proportion of ordinary 
experience he can utilize. A poet like Keats seems to absorb 
enough in childhood to dlstiU into a rich stream of lovely 
cadences. The rest of us have a harder time, especially if we 
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arc trying to convey informal “ 

boy; the words came easdy I ..anted to 

worth saying und 1 P years of personal contact 

write about-social in aU manner of situations, be- 

with social and economic fam j talking 

fore 1 stored enough * ^^^tions at tsventy, but it 

about. I could regutg‘'^“ S generaUzadon would 

took another dozen years to know g 
stand up. . |,at I propose to write about, 

I always try to go and Matter may be available 

regardless of how much , get into the nervous 

The looking, the . e When the time comra to 

system in fresh, new ezpen ^ 

4te, the ezpenenee cannot fad take 

again is hard work. It is so much ea^^^ , team, 

notes from other people s j],e factory, or 

or a plane, and go a ^ey. But following our 

the power dam, « *.®;;rfeXt I what the writer must do. 

familiar thingumbob prmciple. that is 

Northwest by west con- 

There is a final point I =’’°" „nnierous the trips of impec- 
fessional mood. No ma«et rehearsed the id^, 

tion, how voluminous the state, or on anything 

the final form of an artic e Something happens m 

else, cannot be knosvn in “dv^nc ^^^„ges its 

actual writing which d«P=m ^ characters sometimes ^ 
path. Novelists rcp°" contrary directions. The 

independent and go off m e ^ writes he finds 

writer prepares to proceed northwest by west. Strugg 

himself! illy-ndly. being Pf'^ "^h-unte, of course, he 
as he may, he cannot mtum 

is willing to turn out a back ) • g^od many yeaR 

I would venture the hypoth ’ violent pull is 

of experience, that this out of the actual putn^ 

result of fresh thinking '"'bmb g ^,,0 formal structures 

down of words on paper. By wnnng 
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of one’s bnguage, one enriches and clarifies his original 
thoughts. The original thoughts were verbal too, of course, 
but scattered. When the time comes to write, they must be 
co-ordinated into an orderly structure, often unforeseen. All 
this gives further support to djc conclusion that without lan- 
guage one cannot thkk— at least beyond what an intelligent 
cat can do. 

In whatever way this unfolding process may be explained, 
I am at a loss to know what a writer would do without it. 
It gives to the craft of letters part of its fascination and un- 
ending adventure. 



Chapter 18 

economic talk 


“The besetting sin of *e f^^^^ment'over 

n3list,F. S.OUver, “was their preference for gn 

observation.” j^mmated bv philosophical sys- 

Economic theory has been dommaKd J 

tetns-Adam Smith, ^cardo, J ... j based on controlled 

Henry George. Very few dependable^^^^^ 

experiments have been estab'i^bed- imprecise that it cannot 
demand,” for instancy u so 

be compared with a law m only rarely the 

Economic talk has been o ^ knowledge. Practically 
scientific kind that helps to a ^ committed by economic 
all the semantic offenses ha , been more closely 

writers. The bigb.abstracno^gb^^^^^ ..^,1 

analyzed-as we med to do ^ p ^ssumpoons and 

fare state”— but they ' . tested and shaped by 

philosophic theories mig t untested theory has 

observation into better tools. ’oUtical controversy; and 

been seized upon as a J has been blunted. ‘Tree 

whatever edge it originally p economic term which has 

enterprise” is a good example ol an 
been practically talked to ea 

Business cycles many nul- 

Consider the “business cycle, ® . ,, go around 

Uons of words have been wimen. 
iWell documented in TV. F* Whyte. 
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with some measurable regularity-at least they do i" 

astronomy. Every time this one has been ^ 

ever, it has ground under its wheels most of the economi^ 
Told enough to try to prediet its eourse. They cannot even 
foreteU the general direcdon. For example, as I 
perennial argument is raging as to whether the American 
economy is headed for more inflation, for a recession, or tor 
an old-fashioned depression. . 

It would be illuminating to compare the actual course or 
the American economy since 1900 with the prophecies ma e 
about it-not by crackpots but by serious students of eco- 
nomics. One revealing collection, dealing only with forecasts 
before the depression of 1929, was published by a cynical jour- 
nalist under the title of Ob Yeah?, He found nearly 
prophet either seriously or totally wrong, the majority firmly 
convinced that prosperity would continue long beyond 1929* 
The years of Franklin Roosevelt’s “New Deal” were sovvn 
■vrith prophecies of national bankruptcy, runaway inflation, 
the end of enterprise, with grass growing in the streets, dic- 
tatorship, chaos and ruin— prophecies wluch never came to 
pass. Part of the foreboding was political, to be sure, but a 
good deal of it was sober economic judgment. I remember 
debating the danger of inflation with Lewis Douglas at me 
Economic Club of New York in 1935— before I gave up de- 
bating. Mr. Douglas, an honest student of economics if ever 
there was one, convinced the entire audience, and came peril- 
ously close to convincing his opponent, that the financial pol- 
icy at Washington would lead straight to a runaway inflation. 
Washington did not mend its ways, but the inflation failed to 
come as announced. 

In 1940, a contemplated national debt for America of $100 
billions was enough to make an economist of any stripe turn 
pale, while a total much beyond that figure was synonymous 
with the end of the world. Yet the debt went sailing up to 
$279 billions by 1946, and the economy went sailing into un- 
heard-of prosperity. Meanwhile the posuvar depression, ^ so 
confidently prophesied by practically everybody, including 
your author, never arrived. 
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From time to time the American economic system has ^en 
solemnly declared on the verge of rum because of 
tariff, bLause of free trade, taxation pohciK. the ^^""nt 
of gold labor unions, trusts, foreign agitators. Wall Street 

. Ite of .».l 'SS 

disease, slum-dwelling, poverty, av S conservation 

half of all American farmers are now 

districts, with the result that we are even g* ^erican 
our soil. This comparison is given ^ con- 

economic problems are solved, only ‘'L™ 
sistently beUed the predictions of the economis . 

Ferpetml-motion machines 
Before the laws of thermodyn^cs 
inventors busied themselves with wheel fourteen 

In 1660, the Marquis of Wor^ter conmved « wheeMo^ ^ 

feet in diameter, rigged w^ ^^mented with quicksilver 
pounds each. Even Leon^do experimented^ with^q^^^^^ 

to turn a wheel forever. But by perpemm 

Sciences refused to accept ay mom =^=hemes for f f 
mobile. Physics had advanced to the point of prov g 

'"K“u 

motion machines. Every man P ^ that 

economic plan to save "S human behavior 

economics is so <=°"’P''“'y. , „,,,.ted unless the economist 

that reliable theory cannot be fo account. Thor- 

takes both psychology jo^ Maynard Keynes, a 

stein Veblen, W^ley C most^conomii have 

few others, have been aware of this, . about human 

stubbornly held to prescientific assumptions about 

behavior. 
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The statistical output of the economists, however, is often 
excellent' W W Leontief at Harvard is now working on a 
new statisncal method to describe the interrelations of the 
whole American economy * He employs elcctromc computers 
to plot the production figures of each industry against the 
consumption of material by every other industry, thus wcav- 
mg the economy into one integrated pattern, with almost 
every ton accounted for Professor Leonocf beheves that gov- 
ernment statisGcs are now good enough to warrant the opera- 
oon, and he calls it “Input-Output Economics ” It may help 
economics become a genuine science 
Economics as philosophy, sometimes as theology, heretofore 
has been the dominant note The dialectic of the Marxians 
has a good deal m common with medieval disputations about 
the angels on the pin, while the gnm morality of the laissez- 
jaire classicists is not much more helpful After the Russian 
revoluGon a group of Marxian punsts proposed that their na- 
tion’s railways be tom up as a vile bourgeois product, and 
replaced by good proletarian roadbeds* There are snll capi- 
talist theologians in America who behevc that kilowatts pro- 
duced by government dams are as malevolent as kilowatts 
produced by private power compames are beneficent. 

Ideologists have had the field, and the average citizen has 
failed to get a workable map of the economic territory, either 
present or past With some justice he has called economics the 
dismal saence LmguisGc difficulties have made the map even 
more maccurate by personifying abstractions, especially in the 
form of an absolute “Capitalism’ opposed to an absolute ‘‘So- 
cialism,” with no intermediate pomts of view allowed Dread- 
ful battles over words have ensued, sometimes leading to 
bloodshed German “Communists” and “Fascists” staged san- 
guinary nots in the 1930’s, while many young people changed 
from side to side, convinced that one theory must be entirely 
right, but uncertain which theory it was 

1 For example, F Dewhurst, America t Needs and Resources, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1947 

Structure of Amertcan Economy tyiy-tyjy, Oxford, 1951 
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In addition to these struggles between phUosopHcal systems, 
there have been even fiercer battles between facuons for con- 
trol of the same system. Thus “Trotskytsm,” ‘ T«oism 
“Stalinism” violently compete for the one true f , v • 
m™"m" Will “MdenkoW last, or he soon replaced m 

another theological split? 

“Capitalism'’ vs. “Socialism" 

The war between these two words .s P“bap= the 
verbal block in the world today. Do you 
'■government ownership” or in “free “te^nse ? No ™dd^ 
roads, no compromises are recogmzed m this ■ 

tual space-tim^ world is fuU of -d^-oads,_haHway m^^ 

nres, compromises, whether in the » 

People in factories, offices, shops, are carrying on day by d^ 

in ways wWch bear no relation to the “ ^.^^der 

talk cannot fail to confuse their 

needed corrections. We may blun er ° 

dered into the “New 1^1” rrfo^- , 

^ o. p-op.. .» »“■ 

is all that mattem. „u„rvinE any considerable seg- 

Disregarding the words and obsemng y 

ment of economic behavior, it is “‘L,d The Ten- 

activities are mixed, sometimes inextnca / ^ federal 

nessee Valley Authority, for instance, through- 

government, but encourages new pnva ^ companies, 

Lt the Valley, sells “ vc^en; 

co-operates closely with smte res^bling govemmen- 

corporations take on functions c y while many pri- 

vate businesses are subsidized oy j, 

trucks on the highways. realities today, the dearer 

The closer one looks at econom ••f'-oitalism" arc old- 
it becomes that both “Sociabsm an taking place. An 

fashioned concepts, useless to eitplam what is taking p 
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intelligent visitor from another planet would be unable to 
make head or tail of them. Terms like “Wall Street profiteers 
and “Creeping Socialism” can generate plenty of heat but no 
enlightenment. The world of tangible behavior is moving into 
a new and dramatic dimension^ which the old words cannot 
describe or explain. 

Nev) dwtension hi Puerto Rico 

What, for instance, can the standard theorists, right or left, 
make of the economy of Puerto Rico? I have studied it at 
firsthand and found a situation calculated to drive either a 
“Capitalist” or a “Socialist” to despair.' An American engineer, 
long in residence, summed it up for me soon after my arrival: 

They haven’t any Ideological principles, or if they have, they 
don’t show. Their only commitment as far as I can see is die well- 
being of the whole island. They are not tied up in either Marxian 
or free-enterprise straitjackets. They can think without looking it 
up in the book; they are flexible and mentally free to think out 
what needs to be done. If business can meet a need, fine. But if 
business cannot, then let the government do it, or a cooperative, 
or a non-profit association. The main thing is to get it done. 
They have achieved what you once called “ideological immunity.’ 

This is the more surprising because when Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin came into power in the early 1940’s his party 
was frankly socialistic. No good Socialist trusts businessmen, 
any more than good businessmen trust Socialists. The first re- 
forms were along doctrinal lines. Government corporations 
were set up to operate new projects in both agriculture and 
industry. The object was to shift from a one-crop sugar 
economy to diversified agriculture plus diversified light in- 
dustry. 

It was clear, too, that certain essential utilities and services 
could not be organized at all unless government sec them up. 

i See my report, “Operation Bootstrap” in Puerto JUco, National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, 1951. 
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built and operated by the government-cement, cl y, g 

a shoe factory, a paper miU. difficulties. Some of the 

Before long the program "°„d, and losses con- 
agricultural corporations were y S cement 

tinned in four of the Hve labor, 

mill showed a profit. One troub e, o 

A socialist government IS supposed t ■ j decisions. 

gives the unions heavy f ;”!St to protect 

Luective bargaining becomes a feeble instrument p 

the interest of consumers. Ueiran to happen. 

As the impasse was reached, on 

The Governor and his f planui to 

their sochhstprinaples sold bought four of 

pnvate business. The terre ini > island, and had 

them, were the leading indusmal 8^?“P . j bor. They put 

tag 1. "K* «a ta Sta 

thefaetoneson apapng b«^. g f,«„nes, 

r;:for“ror::;;^orertsine^^^^^^ 

erties were sold in turn, S^”^'^eans of bringing new 
went on repeating the process ai> 

industry to the island. roward co-operation 

As far as I could of direct experience; no 

With businessmen was the 

theories were involved. The , bosom of Adam 

rush from the bosom of Karl “°TntellectuaIs 

Smith-after the fashion of a number of H- 

in recent years. No. After oXo^ve with the 

cnce, the top command Avas ficxib e g ^ 

facts, while never for an instant ^^d more for 

economic well-being of the islan . tbe staff found 

Puerto Rico than for dogma. te mentioned 

it painful to discard their ideolo^, S ..^,;^,.jd capital- 
it to me. Perhaps some retained th 
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ists” and “profiteers” I found many of the staff, however, 
busily entertaimng the wicked capitalists, taking them around 
to factory sites, and showing them how to make more money. 

Under this treatment, local businessmen in the island, and 
even businessmen from the mamiand, began to build up ideo- 
logical immumty. They lost their fear of the \vicked “State, 
and came to look on government men as their friends rather 
than a nest of bureaucrats determined to tax them to death 
The remission of taxes on new enterprises for ten years also 
contnbuted to a tolerant pomt of view. 

I asked Luis Ferre, whose firm had bought the government 
plants, where he thought the Ime should be drawn between 
government and business This is his reply 

We can produce cement more cheaply than the government 
and outsell our competitors all over the Caribbean, but the gov- 
ernment must take Ae risks of launching new enterprises at this 
particular time in Puerto Rico After they are fully launched, the 
government should not try to operate them indefimtely, but should 
allow business men to have the headaches and make the decisions 
I think the government should get out of the municipal telephone 
business, but it is doing a good job with slum clearance and hous- 
ing It should provide most of the utilmes— power, water, drainage, 
transportation It should build more schools and hospitals but 
fewer baseball parks 

New dimension spreading 

After the ideological warfare at Washington, where “free 
enterpnsers” were locked m struggle with “planners” and 
“New Dealers,” I found it refreshing to hsten to Mr Ferr^ 
His mmd ranged freely to attack the practical problems of the 
island What agency could best find the capital^ Who could 
best take the nsk^ Who could best manage a specific enter- 
prise^ Instead of gro\ving angry about abstractions, he was 
finding referents on all sides and drawing practical conclusions 
from the facts 

How different on the mainland' The first atomic explosion 
in Russia m 1949 provided both the Wall Street Journal and 
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the Daily Worker with a text for a rousing editonal. The 
foumal said that the Administtadon in 

the blast as a new excuse for "Stalinizing” “tI 

ist Daily Worker said that the Adm^smnon in 
was using the atomic explosion as an excuse to g 
ImLt” control of the coLtry. “Which side 
The people of Sweden, with them famous 

betiveen Socialism and Capita Q-aces of dogma 

Puerto Rico in economic maturity, ^ 

are still to he found in the , seman- 

The BridshLaborPar^ afur World ^ ^ 

tic crisis revolving around ™ “nationalization 

party devoted to Sociahsm it 

of the principal meam of P™duca . to get 

dustry had to be nationalized if e ” ^ 

coal-private business havmg refus g ^ 

the nationalization of the «eel md^ ™de vety h^^ 

The program of dunking by British 

rde^?ar;?edt"ast accounts the leaders were m 

"roT Yugoslavia, a 
traditional slogans. Asked by an ^ 1 ^^ ^ 

order to go easy on coUecti\^og 
pretation of Marx, 'Hto replied: 

For us, the collective fa^ ax no^ ^'^Ued soSist or not. 
not concerned about whether the a ^rnon—inore bread. Wc 
What we need is more agricolnmal producuon 
are trying to find means of getting it. , . i. 

Bread before dogma sounds like another landmar m 
dimension. . *-11. :« a mixed dish— 

Every modem economy, whatever ^ private owner- 

with government ownership ste\ societies, resale 

ship, garnished with labor J^rofic organizations hke 

price maintenance laws, and huge p 
colleges, churches, and foundations. 
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In addition to the “Socialism” versus "Capitalism” semantic 
confusion, there is another only less serious between "Social- 
ism” and “Communism.” Many Americans resolve the problem 
by saying that the n\'o doctrines are identical. Thus, Arthur 
Summerfield, President Eisenhower’s Postmaster General,^ was 
quoted as saying that Socialists and Communists arc indistin- 
guishable, and both are "inchworms, responsible for the state 
of affairs we are in today.” Mr. Summerfield did not seem^ to 
realize that he Wmself, though no Communist, w’as presiding 
over the second largest piece of “Socialism” in America. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is the largest chunk of "So- 
cialism” in the U.S., but twenty-five private companies are 
now co-operating to build the first full-scale atomic energy 
plant; "the beginning,” says the New York Times editorially, 
"of a partnersWp between government and private enterprise. 

Most of our allies in the so-called "Free World” have strong 
socialist parties, yet are as bitterly opposed to Communism 
we ourselves. The difference between the two doctrines is 
profound, for the Socialists favor peaceful change under po- 
litical democracy, while the Communists favor violent revolu- 
tion to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. Yet because 
both favor government ownership, millions of Americans be- 
lieve that the programs are identical, with the result of mis- 
judging our allies, and weakening the front against Moscow. 

Countervailing power 

Fortunately some new economic theory is being developed 
to fit the new economic facts of middle roads and mixed 
economies. J. K. Galbraith, in his arresting study of the Ameri- 
can system, succeeds in bringing map and territory into rea- 
sonable agreement.^ Socialism, far from a growing menace, is 
old hat, he says, while the free market of the laissez-faire classi- 
cists is pretty well buried under the technology of mass pro- 
duction and mas distribution. A monopoly of national power 
by organized labor is extremely improbable, especially after 

1 American Capitalim. 
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Politics can be 

can talk his way m, by “1°!*"® * ® ^ ^ ^ ^ work, for 

The student of semantics ® if they can help 

many poUdcians do not say ^ ith personal power, 

it. When their messages «e /the semanticist 

it is not easy “ ' yjer of words, 

is to find the real meamng m the g X exhibit in propa- 

In this chapter we will exaimne ^^hibit 

ganda among the dictators, an Modem dictators 

of campaign oratory among the with 

are seldom silent. With their lef ..^Xnrr either or both, as 
the right hand "“^P^d to conquer Europe by 

circumstances warrant, rlitier j' 
words alone. 

Propagcmda machine Moscow 

A brisk setting-up exercise does not see eye 

politician, describing a group wit ^ce Trotskyitcs, 

to eye, sounds something h*'® ' '^„nlbals, enemies of the 
spies, wreckers, Titoists, fiends, diversionisls” . • • 

people, murderers, agents provocateurs, dive 
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mark, New Zealand. Even Marshal Tito is beginning to be 

aware of it. ^ . 

In the age of the atom, superimposed on the age ot tn 
machine, we need flexibility to survive. There is no fleabihty 
in dogma which says that business is always “bad,” and gov- 
ernment is always “good," or vice versa. The crucial quesaon 
is who can do what needs to be done. 

There is much I might have said about word trouble in eco- 
nonucs— consider the semantics of money alone. Instead I chose 
to devote most of this chapter to what seems to me to be the 
outstanding economic trouble today. Somehow we have to 
break through the ’isms and *ologies and see our economic 
problems in their true dimensions. They are severe problen^, 
but I think they are soluble. To people blinded by old words 
tihey are insoluble. 

Senator MilUken of Colorado gave us a fine example of 
breaking through.^ Although a vigorous conservative, he voted 
to make atomic energy a government monopoly. What 
him to act against his established economic principles? The 
facts converted him. After careful study he came to the con- 
clusion that the U.S. government was the only possible enter- 
priser, at that time. If the government did not pour in the 
billions to develop atomic fission, nobody else in the United 
States would or could. That would leave Russia in sole posses- 
sion of the most powerful engine ever discovered. Said the 
Senator; “I do not war with history. I cooperate with the in- 
evitable.” 


The Repcfner, Apiil 195 j. 
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aU officials connected ^vith ^erfeanCtog 

ment departments are tpso facto Kremlin, 

circles.” “Peace-loving peopte co-op^ g„^,^ents that co- 
“aggressors” and non-co-operators are 

operate are “Peoples .^^35 not stolen by 

“Fascist States.” The word meaning- 

the L^UvelihoTd of citizens is 

und°em ri«en'^ ffie Smte if they toe 

racy” Moscow calls a raw ».ypocrmcd scheme^ffi 

ing capitaU^ control. Rusia ^ 1 board for 

United Nations, but is glad to use it as 

propaganda. thousands of propa- 

The machine IS a powerful on 

ganda experts are ; students. Tn 195°. 

train nearly 500,000 naove ^ satelUte govcm- 

Russian government spent ^ 9*8 including the outlays 

ments $481 million, for propaga -urtain. (France has an 
of communist parties outside ffie . million 

enormous party with five milho • persons on 

spent by the United States in 1950, ''' comparison.’ 

the propaganda payroll, was imig pgjjians convert their 
Though United dominated throughout 

propaganda into “news which gets “ 

the world. ^ prisoners of 

Their lies about germ Urdted States, always 

war, breadlines and soup kitche^ u' branded as lies; yet many 
make the headlines even though tb^ ate where there is so 

well-informed readers may begin w suspect that w 
much smoke there must be some fire. 

“Hate-Amcrica” campaign 

On January 21, 195^ ,r,TTmnition consisted of piles 

was launched by the Kremlin. ^ "evewitness accounts,” 
of “documents,” faked photograp 1 / which come 

“historical records,” and “smostics -the kinn 

f v«lf. House Document 94* 

^Report by Professor Mark A. May o 
83rd Congress, 1953. 
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Pausing for breath, he continues “lackeys of impenaliOT, 
union-smashers, stool pigeons, renegades. Fascists, ham, pron - 
eers, watmongeis, aggressors. Wall Street bloo -^c , 

stooges of a moribund cnsis-ndden capitalist society 
puts him in a good mood to enjoy his breakfast. 

The Moscow propaganda machine has two tasks to talK 
inside the country to the Russian people, to talk ouKide to 
the world Inside, the aim is to build loyalty to the Krem^ 
and to get people to work harder Outside the country, ^ 
aims are four, according to Edward Crankshaw ^ 


1 To broadcast ideas of revoluaon and revolt in other countries 

2 To break up coalitions against Russia by ciqiloiong differences 

between allies , 

3 To ^^eaken individual Western nations by sowing internal 
dimension, serang group against group 

4 To paralyze the of the opposition by budding up a pic 
tore of the Soviet Union as an invincible power based on an 
mvmable idea 


Crankshaw says that following World War II, Moscow 
selected Britain as her mam propaganda target, hoping tmt 
the United States would retreat agam to isolation But t c 
Truman Doctrine in Greece, followed by the Marshall Plan, 
caused the target to shift to Amenca The Umted States has 
been m the zone of heavy verbal fire since 1946 


In Kremlin circles an arch enemy is a very precious thing, to 
be budt up and cherished It is the scapegoat to be blamed for a 
the dls of the world, mcluding the harsh consequences of * 
ICrcmlm s own domestic policy The line m such matters, t^» 
always that what now is, must always have been [A is A 1 
it IS not enough to gall President Truman a cannibal it has to c 
proved that carmibalism is a long time American tradition Presi 
dent Wilson was also a canmbal 


Cold ttar talk from Moscow insists that “Wall Street 
Amenca, while “millionaires,” “monopohsts,” “profiteers, ai' 

1 “Stalin Toms Hb Hate Battery On Us,” New York Ttmes, August 

17. tW* 
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businessmen in a small town in Oregon. They were dressed in 
animal shins and waved assorted bones, calling themselves the 
“Cavemen.” They thus hoped to attract some visitors to the 
local caves. You can imagine what Moscow did with this pic- 
ture! It proved conclusively the savage and barbaric character 
of Americans— a presidential candidate being made an honorary 
member of a society devoted to drinking blood and eating 
raw meat! 
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books were pkced m the sctooU. In ad (,) The 

of vilification, three new ^n« Americar 

United States had cheated ’ liAlians alive 

troops at Archangel in 1919 United States shov 

(3) Wets advertising Co^-Cola m *e uni 
tot on the cross, asking for a bottle. 


Ticture book , j-j^e 

Harry Schwartz, Russian expert for e 
has Ambled a choice S " 


has assembled a choice album ot A™ocai 

touched by Moscow, and /w” that ti 


'^%=op'« a"d the world at large. Izoes^ ^Manrfacture 
^u'al tSeeting of the National Asso^non^Ma^^^'^ 
is held for the sole purpose 0”?™'^“’® ^Uo^ed exact 
emment poUcy, "directives which ate 'd'a" Tl 

by the President, the State Department and Congress 
whUe Mr. Truman was President! 

The Russian News Times reports that out 
750,000 United States college graduates in > 9 ^ 
fifth have managed to find jobs-as waiters, 
cemetery employees. The rest are doomed to a ^ 
starvation unless their parents can support them. ,i,„ 

adds that capitalists are so greedy for profits 
sports that injured football players “are often . 
hospital or even straight to the cemetery at the 
Michigan.” . . < 

In Fravda a Russian seaman reports from Brook yn 
ccntly dressed Americans came up to our sailors * 

a penny for food.” Molodaya Cardia declares at ^ 
businessmen stop at nothing. In Alabama, 
bridge worth $25,000 while the police obliging y ^ 

In the 1948 presidential campaign, Thomas^ ^ 
Republican candidate, was photographed with a gr 
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businessmen in n small town in Oregon. They ^ 
animal skins and waved assorted bones, ca Umg J msdv^ « 
“Cavemen.” They thus hoped to pic- 

local caves. You can imagine what osc character 

ture! It proved conclusively ‘he savage and barbie cn^^^ 

of Americans-apresidenoalcanA " S eating 

member of a society devoted to dnniang 

York in 1050, a Moscow 
During the water shortage in ^ ^^^^e 

broadcast received in England said 7 

.hi., in 

the coming Great American Depre 

Ends and means addressed 

Russian propaganda attacks ^ United Nations 

to Americans. When a Russian delega charge Wash- 

looks at a United States delegate and proc really talking 

ington with the most dreadful "^e eh„ges are 

to the United States delegate and is we ^gjage 

untrue. He is talking to a ragged P^a^"' ^ 

radio somewhere in Burma or Iran. .uLpifter be associ- 
peasant’s mind a list of evils is seek- 

ated with “America.” Moscow, fig _ S America— her 

ing to turn every non-Amencan mm “S Negroes, 

morals, her coming economic crisis, Coca-Cola 

her jobless college graduates, her germ w 

posters, her blood-drinking cavemen. belittling 

The propaganda is double-barreled^^.g ^ ^,1 

America, it elevates Russia to the ski . cransistor tube; 

important inventions, from the lever to jjjt5_';vhere 

Moscow is the natural home of the scie anricapitalisdc 
“Marxian” physics flourishes Coasting seems child- 

^ng quartets. To Western minds t 1 jjj,, 

ish— until we recall that Burmese .^jj.jcc_Russia the 

press him with American vice and ayi , 
fountainhead of civilization and human kn B 
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after “demned lies.” Thirteen books app^ed in m 
ittg novels and plays, about *e te«- 

cidng stations burned the an with pne 

books were placed in the schools. In addin 

of vilification, three new ston« 'vere >nnod“ced. 

United States had cheated Russia out of ^^ka ( ^ 

troops at Archangel in 1919 , United States show 

(3) Posters advertising Coca-Cola in the uni 
Christ on the cross, asking for a bottle. 


Ticture book -■ 

Harry Schwartz, Russian expert for the New or ' ^ 
has assembled a choice album of American e y» 
touched by Moscow, and from there beamed to o 
sian people and the world at large. Izvestu fjeturets 

annual meeting of the National Associanon of 
. . . , , , ° . I c i-,tr„r d recnves for gov 


g or tne rsationai -- _ _ 

is held for the sole purpose of formulating , .„(.tlv 

ly, “dhecrives which are then 


eminent policy, ‘‘directives which are men -j-his 

by the President, the State Department and Congress, 
while Mr. Truman was President! , 

The Russian New Times reports that out o ^ 

750,000 Umted States college graduates in i 95 o> jg^j^ers, 
fifth have managed to find jobs— as waiters, semi- 

cemetery employees. The rest are doomed ® ^ , '^iio 

starvation unless their parents can support them. nlleffiate 

adds that capitalists are so greedy for profits from c 
sports that injured football players “are often of 

hospital or even straight to the cemetery at the umve > 
Michigan.” , . 

In Pravda a Russian seaman reports from Brooklyn t ® a 
ccntly dressed Americans came up to our sailore _gj.j(.an 
a penny for food.” Molodaya Cardia declares that ^ 
businessmen stop at nothing. In Alabama, . ^j^eir 

bridge worth $15,000 while the police obligingly s 
eyes. 


y ^ T^c\vcv, the 

In the 1948 presidential campaign, Thomas^ ^ proup of 
Republican candidate, w’as photographed with a g P 
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businessmen in a small town in Oregon. 
animal slrins and waved -orted bo^. a ^ 

“Cavemen.” They thus hoP=dj° this pic- 

local caves. You can imagin barbaric character 

ture! It proved conclusively * ® n,ade an honorary 

tlie coming Great American p 

Ends and sneans addressed 

Russian propaganda attacks United Nations 

to Americans. When a Russian " V™hawe Wash- 

looks at a United States P . jeaUy talking 

ington with the most dreadful eh„ges are 

to the United States delegate an listening to the village 

untrue. He is talking to a ragge p ^ trying to fix in that 

radio somewhere in Burma or ran. -hereafter be associ- 

peasant's mind a list of evils „ - seek- 

Ld with “America.” Moscow, fighting the co ^„„ica-her 
ing to turn every -n-Am^c^ nund 

morals, her coming economic > r her Coca-Cola 

her jobless college graduates, her g 

posters, her blood-drinking cavemen. belittling 

The propaganda - doubh^barreledi^or^along ^ 

America, it elevates Russia to transistor tube; 

important inventions, from the and arts-where 

Moscow is the natural home o anticapitalistic 

“Marxian” physics flourishes si e y j child- 
string quarter. To Western minds is to im- 

ish— until we recall that Burmese pe ;^j_Russia the 

press Urn with American vice and blavm ^ 

fountainhead of civilization and human 
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Moscow propaganda takes account, too, of the peasant’s 
wants and needs. Most peasants in Asia today want three 
things: (i) land, (2) relief from usurers, (3) the end of West- 
ern domination. Aloscow promises all three, regardless of 
ability to make good. 

Lenin said: *‘It is necessary ... to use any ruse, cunning, 
unlawful method, evasion, concealment of truth.” The end 
justifies the means. Hitler said: “On a given signal, bombard 
him with a regular drum fire of lies and calumnies. Keep it 
up until his nerves give way.” 

In America an ex-Communisc screen writer named Richard 
Collins testified that when he was following the U.S. “party 
line” he found himself cheering for I^rl Browder one day, 
and denouncing him as a “betrayer of the working class” the 
next day. “You have to keep your hatreds flexible,” says Col- 
lins. To follow the corkscrew course of the party line requires 
the surrender of all consistent reasoning. The Hider-Stalin pact 
of 1939 was the prize example. 

Achilles heel 

It is a waste of rime and emotion to look for facts, logic, 
reason, in this kind of political talk. The dictatorships special- 
ize in ir, but it is not unknown elsewhere. It is also a waste 
to attempt to answer it with logic or reason. Having analyzed 
It to the extent of knowing what the aim is, and the audience 
aimed at, the best answer is to get to that audience with some 
concrete acts. 

Here is an example. The Soviet delegate at a United Nations 
meeting in Indonesia delivered the standard tirade against the 
United States. Whereupon the delegate from India arose and 
said: “The Soviet Union has done practically nothing to help 
this region, and has attributed malicious motives to other coun- 
tries that have.” Thomas Wilson, who told the story in the 
Reporter, points the important moral. While American coun- 
terpropaganda has been feeble compared to the blasts from 
Moscow, he said, the tangible acts of America, expressed in 



^vhat it promises to deUver, and therem 

weakness of the propaganda can do any- 

Some observers seem to are once ex- 

thing-up to making water «n uph.ll. l P^ ^ 

posed to it, as to 'JP''^ corllmunication shows why. 

simply not so, and our stu y a science. 

In the first place, P-^oPff*"^ ^ a picture. Leonard Doob of 
There are too many variables m tn P ^ j ^ rhe European 
Yale, who did notable ^^en questions to be an- 

theater of World War , . pf a single piece o 

swered in analyzing ^^'^f^^^ring opinions of the group 

propaganda, begmmng S P«>P“'= 

aimed at. Failure to focm roasted. , . 

many expensive campaigns t cannot exist indefimtely 

l/the second P'^' P,Trffrom S made plain. There 
on words alone, as the dele^ svhich is another way of 

must be acts to reinforce the ^me to time. For 

saying that referents must e promising the Russian 

tl4ty years now, the j^'^pPdard of Uving as soon 

people a great improvement i ^^cll enoug 

as the productive plant was u^ . yrpot of tanks, arnll^i 
to show a great improvement in j^dter, and clothing. Rc' 

and bombel but much food. sMte^^ 

searches by Clyde Kluckho jiat the Russian peop e 

Research Center at Harv^d mdi ^jose cot^mcr 

are becoming increasingly s Dropaj?*^^^ ^ losing 

goods which have never diminishing returns, an 

bite. This comes under the 
it applies to aU kinds of propaganda. 

Moscow discovers seJfinntics m^cd with scman- 
The mastetminds in the Krcmhn backed off 

tics, but rather than nvisting it ujcal ioumal in Moscow 
in horror. An article in a philosophical , 
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attempts to demolish the entire school, including Wittgen- 
stein, Camap, Korzybsld, and yovir author. A quotation trans- 
lated by Rapoport (ETC, Autumn 1948) gives the flavor of 
Moscow’s consternation: 

Semantics will not save the capitalist beast. . . . Chase, the 
bourgeois economist . . . has lost the last remnants of common 
sense and come forward tvith a fanatical sermon ... a belief in 
the magical power of words. All his strivings are directed to keep- 
ing the people in economic, political and spiritual slavery. This is 
die goal which is served by the clownings of the semanticists. . . . 

It is an honor to be selected for special excoriation by the 
intellectual elite of Moscow, but the reason is not far to seek. 
A general understanding of semantics would utterly deflate 
Moscow’s propaganda. 
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WendeU WiUkie, caught in a 
tween deeds and former „ » The dictatorships 

the words had been “just butln the democ- 

have no monopoly on pohncal o ^be 

racies, when the verbal carnage ’ . be democracies 

tvinner a telegram of f one In Ac dictator- 

poUtics is a game, though often a costly one. in tn 

ships it is war without quarter. nemocratic presi- 

Listening to both the Repubhcan and *^emocm P 
dendal coLndons in Chicago m .95^, one had th I 

that most of the speakers !>=;<* attended tlw same 

oratory and graduated '''fj.^°pbcb in which the stock- 
forced to a uniform dieamc^ p ’ _ j Abraham 

phrases, “your Great State,” ' Sn.” kept re- 

Lincoln,” “the Great Party of Th°'"“ J „„„d. 
appearing Uke wooden hoises on a banners, the 

The speeches, the parade up 'ha a«^ 
singsong of the ballodng O “ measured in min- 

Govemor Stevenson”-the demo ^ where nobody 

utes, all fused into a kind of everybody was follow- 

seemed to be doing any '*’“’'‘‘"2’ oU. An anthropologist 
ing an automatic pattern gene ^ Polynesian tribal 

would have no difficulty m compa g 

dance. A grMt fP'‘=“‘=''’ 3^; the mounting problems 

selection of leaders competent to 
of tlic modem world remained o c 
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Clinical samples 

During the campaign it was my privilege—in the clinical 
sense— to listen attentively to a local speaker who was a master 
of extreme toiy dialectic. He was a tall, bald man with heavy 
tortoise-shell glasses and a deep, resonant voice which he knew 
how to use. He talked about Democrats somewhat the way 
Moscow talked about profiteers. He began by saying that the 
United States was balancing on the knife-edge of ruin. The 
New Deal, he said, was the embodiment of the welfare state, 
which was * creeping socialism,*’ and in the last analysis Com- 
munism. It Was all part of a deliberate conspiracy, he said, 
plotted years ago by a group he called the “welfare revolu- 
tionaries.” 


^ History proves, he said, that all welfare states begin as ideal- 
istic niovements-the Red plotters seemed to have momen- 
tarily disappeared-and end as brutal dictatorships. You can’t 
c ange human nature, he said, especially labor union human 
namre, and that of bureaucrats. You give them an inch, he 
said, and they take an ell. It always happens. 

America must choose and that soon— his voice became se- 
pulchr^-benvcen Constitutional Government and the Slave 
tate. ^ here is no middle ground; those who are not with us 
are against us. 


American capitdism, he said, is the wonder of the world, 
ut at c same time it stands in hideous danger. It is on its 
w^ to collapse because of unbalanced budgets, staggering 
e ts, the crushing burden of taxation, runaway inflation, the 
es^^on of incentives, government interference, tinkering 
With the currency, handouts to foreigners, and Reds in the 
tate epartment. The graduated income tax, he said, is a 
^mmu^t plot and unconstitutional as well. The British 
a or Government was a communist government in disguise, 
with not a pin to choose between it and the New Deal. Mid- 
night has struck, he said, and more. 

From my notes, I reconstructed some of the patterns in this 
standard campaign oratory of the Upper Mississippi, or Early 
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Devonian, school. The speaker repeatedly used pilt by gel- 
ation and spurious identification, as in equaang the TJ^v 
Deal” with “Communism.” He played the “ 

all it was worth-plotters undermimng our hbernes both i^id 
and outside the nation. He leaned heavily on *ose well^™ 
phrases, “history proves,” “you can t change . 

“the tWn enterfeg wedge,” and “Amenca must choose, p 
d^d nm hesitate t^ work® both sides of the street by declanng 
that American capitalism was all-poiver “ . an 
time almost as badly undermined as c aime y nnjmne 
The talk proceeded in a series of high J 

any facts which might be subject to ''“6" Yf 
ments dominated the discourse. What e sai 
sense than what Pravda said, literally mterprete , 
meaning was equally obvious. He was saying terms 

Democrats. His technique was to ""P’ and espe- 

\rith Democrats-“bankruptcy,” “debt, ?L ^ith Re- 

ciaUy “Communism”; and to associ«e P“ 
publicans, such as economy, tsx 

“IpLm for^'the Democratic Paj^ ^a^^ me 

the same formula. Being in office, however, y .^y^,ich 

the defensive and refer now ^ best, however, 

always weakens propaganda. Th X ^ America under the 
building up an idyUic picmre _ prophecies of 

Democrats. “You never had » S“;"-,brRTpubli«ns came 
what would happen in the ev statements of the Re- 

to power were just as gruesome Democrats were 

publicans about what *''Y'’“PP'"the'Ynterests” were given a 
in power. “Big busines wd ^^Ped 

thorough going over, the Taf tariff was taken out 

the “slave labor law, while * P . . reminiscent of the 
of moth balls and given a vigorous ain g 

days of William Jennings Bryan. .-nkers nretty well 

Lmoeratic as well as Repubhean P^vords. 

agreed on the following categories of good 
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The “good” received a kind of ceremonial obeisance; the “evil” 
a ceremonial curse. 

Good 'words: The Constitution, the American Way of Life, 
Free Speech, Free Enterprise, Little Business, the Founding 
Fathers, et cetera. 

Bad 'words: Unbalanced Budgets, Big Government, Taxes, 
Monopoly, Bureaucracy, Aggression, Appeasement, Lobbyists, 
Gangsters, Communists, et cetera. 

These terms dilated like the swaying monsters in Macy^s 
Thanksgiving parade up Fifth Avenue, until they blocked the 
sky. Like Macy’s monsters, too, they were filled with gas. 

Exception noted 

There was, however, an extraordinary exception to die 
standard run of campaign oratory in the speeches of Demo- 
watic candidate Adlai Stevenson. He said when nominated at 
Chicago that he was going to try to “talk sense”; and for the 
first ^e in my long and painful recollection of campaign 
speeches, he actually did talk sense, at least a good part of the 
^e. If he had not been obliged to make so many speeches 
he might have talked sense all of the time. 
'H ^ ^ ^hat he was right, but that he tried to con- 

si er t e event under discussion in a civilized, g^o^vn-up way, 
w proper qualifications. Time and again he said he did not 
ow the answer, which stunned citizens accustomed to candi- 
ates who knew all the answers to everything. One can only 
op® at Mr. Stevenson’s unique performance marks the be- 
gio^g of a trend in American political talk. 

e Brians staged an election in 1950 in Berlin, and gave 
e ww d a magnificent example of not talking sense. They 
egan by defining a “free election,” as “voting which is free 
rom contest.” The Soviet Army newspaper Taegliche Rund- 
schau Went on to say; 

ThKe elections will be the most free Germany has ever had. 
Free from anti-Soviet agiration, free from demagoguery of oppo- 
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sition parties, from aU bribery by monopolistic capital, from all 
pressure and terror of foreign taskmasters. 

And free, though the paper omitted to say so, from any 
reason for voting. 

Real issues and phony issues 

Apart from Stevenson, the real issues before the 

but were seldom dealt with. What were the real issues m .95^ 
as against the phony ones? Here are some of them. 

The issue of atomic energy, especially the U 

could neutralize it, and worse came to worse, how we 
defend our cities against it. ^ « suoplv 

The issue of the growing pr^ure ^ the death 

over much of the world, as modem scie , 

rate, leaving the birth rate pwcticaUy ^ j j j encircled 

The issue of the future of Korea, as ^ 

by three great f" ture,^an’d about Formosa. 

What to do about Japans when defense 

What economic steps to take to halt dep 

orders should slacken. hased on an un- 

A new program for agriculture, as subsidies based 

realistic “parity” made less and le^ sense. America, as 

The baffling problem of the aging population of Am 

applied science prolongs the life 'P’"’ , . Anglo-Saxon 

‘^^e issue of the definition of loyalty "rressicnal com- 
jnsdce can be upheld against the inroads of Congress 

mittees. political strucrore in 

The urgent problem of tow to instead of be- 

Washington so that Congress an effective govern- 

ing continually embroiled, can co-op 

ment. . , _ ^ and so v'as 

The crisis in Ameri^ ”^^°mre^on congested roads, 
the future of sixty million ,3 break the deadlock 

Perhaps the greatest issue "f “ “ f .5 end means for pos- 

of cold war, especially an exploranon ot > 
siblc negotiation- 
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Live and looming issues either were not discussed at all, or 
■were talked about disingenuously as the crimes of the opposing 
party and its leaders. The bilUons of words assaulting die 
air waves and filling the papers in the fall of 1952 contained 
almost nothing to nourish the mind of a mature citizen— Mr. 
Stevenson’s words excepted. The politicians brushed this off 
by saying that g^o^vnups were *‘e^-heads,” and they, the poli- 
ticians, were talking to Joe and Mac who had the votes. 

The sovereign voter 

What did Joe and Mac think about the Niagara of words? 
Nobody knows— not even the Messrs. Gallup and Roper. The 
Reporter^ however, gathered some stra\vs in the wind by inter- 
viewing television owners and viewers in New York dunng 
the campaign. The TV viewers continually spoke of someone 
called “they”— as though the government belonged to other 
people. Said a fat man in a candy store: “They’re all a bunch 
of crooks, makes no difference who gets in. We’re still loused 
up. When you have to work for a living, nothing can change 
anything.” Said a war veteran: “That stuff drives me mad. . . . 
I shut the damn thing off. They can make a fool even of a 
man like Eisenhower!” Said a bartender; “You can’t go by 
what they say in the speeches. It’s all bull to attract the voter; 
then they do what they want.” 

“Political campaigners,” observed a woman voter writing 
in the New York Herald Tribttney “had better climb out of 
their cocoons and look around. The customers these days want 
to do the talking and the thinking . . . that old-fashioned- 
preacher method of political oratory is interesting to no one 
except the preacher.” 

A fundamental rule with American politicians is that the 
voters above all else want their taxes reduced. Yet Elmo Roper 
found a substantial majority of the American people (June 
*953) against cutting taxes “at the expense of external or in- 
ternal security.” 

Perhaps the sovereign voter is not so bemused by campaign 
oratory as the politicians believe. Perhaps if not an orator had 
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opened his ample mouth from June to November of 1952, Gen- 
eL EisenhowL would have been elerted by the 
able margin. Perhaps Joe and Mac and them 7“ “ 
plexity were primarily looking for a real leader and were 
much interested in a mess of stale words. 

P„h.p., „ .hi p«i* p™a ” SKf S * 

sense and face real issues; just as m “Socialism” 

time to abandon the meaningles de ate Auction. To 

and “Capitalism” and get on with the 1 °^ of 

spend so much ^"“^alenougr Whrmakl it worse is the 

Sg” •< “ “sr/i 

JZ At a period when national 

artificial battle of words disrupts it. er P unprece- 

outward at what is really •‘^PP^^S ^ not 

dented change rather than inward at ideas wmc 

changed for fifty years. 
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GUILT BY ASSOaATION 


After Benjamin Franklin invented the lightning rod, the 
principle was widely accepted but there was much discussion 
whether sharp points or round knobs made better conductors. 
In the absence of conclusive experiments, the discussion be- 
came heated. Franklin favored points. King George HI, how- 
ever, belonged to the knob school, and urged the Royal So- 
dety to rescind its resolution in favor of points and come out 
for knobs. 

The argument the King tised was guilt by association. He 
said Franklin was a leader of the insurgent American colonies 
and Aat to adopt his type of lightning rod would be to uphold 
a re el. The sdentists of the Royal Society, unimpressed by the 
ca^ against guUty Ughtning rods, refused to budge. 

_ e Econmmst of London, listening in considerable aston- 
charges coming from investigating committees 
o ongress in 1952, proceeded to apply their logic to Winston 
LhurchiU. As a member of the Church of England, said the 
conomtst, Churchill was automatically associated with an 
admitted feDow toveler, the “Red” Dean of Ginterbury. As 
a mem of Parliament, Churchill for fifteen years shared the 
ouse o Commons with a card-carrying Communist, William 
^llacher. As a member of the Big Three in World War H, 
Chur^ sat at conference tables with Joseph Stalin. There- 
fore Churchill must be a Communist. QJE.D. 

The notion of guilt by association arises in part from the 
structure of the language we speak, in part from the association 
process m the memory patterns of the mind. It takes two 
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caUy associated with the Red of Eng George and 

not contaminated there y. Franklin favored 

Franklin, however, was purely a no- Therefore any- 

pointed lightning rods; Franklin was a traitor thereto y 

L who favored pointed lightmng rods “^^jbloeks 

This spurious identification is one f “f Jji of je, 

in human communication. No „ It has operated 

for it is uniquely a phenomenon , borate legal defenses 
so persistently down the ages ® Spurious iden- 

have been erected to protect citizens feel 

tification flourishes when timK a 1 j^j^oie 

insecure, frightened, frustrated, t ey demagogues and 

somebody for their troubles, thereupon 
fanatics create scapegoats out of f 

them on the principle of gm t y a ,,oights in such a 
The Spanish Inquisition rose to g Protestants 

period. The “heretic” was the sc p g subjected to 

were convicted by the irrounds. The standards 

horrible punishments on the flimsi g j„.a-judicial con- 
of admissMe evidence were relaxed to J„^c„icated 

fessions, the evidence of ’ spouse against spouse.* 

and the perjured, of sons against fathers, spoils g r 

... the beUefs of relatives 

the guilt of the accused. In o”® ^ nfren used to visit him, and 

that his mother was a heretic, that s standard of 

somedmes helped him out when^ e ' cTinnld be sufiicient to con- 
judgment was that a strong suspicio 

dcmn a man as a heretic. ^ ^ 

Dictators and tyrants use guilt by theft path. In 

tense of legality Avhen they ^ Russia charges of 

the United States during « by poUtical dema- 

subversion were -widely circulate * Nobody was im- 

gogues in Congress and Mar- 

munc; even the loyalty of G „ 

K LoyeltySecunty Frogrimt. 

1 Eleanor Bontccou, The Federal 7 
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shall was attacked by Senator McOirthy in a long speech on 
the Senate floor. Instead of “heretic,” the scapegoat was “Com- 
munist,” but the verbal patterns were very similar. 

In America, at least, nobody was burned at the stake, though 
some books were burned. Many loyal citizens branded as 
“Communists” were ruined for life, and a few committed sui- 
cide. The morale of the government services, especially the 
State Department, was alarmingly reduced at a time when a 
strong government was needed to stand up against the maneu- 
vers of Moscow. Perhaps worst of all, Americans began to 
wonder who could be trusted. If not General Marshall, why 
anybody? “Perhaps your best friend . . . perhaps your min- 
ister . . . perhaps your wife’s brother , , . you can’t be 
sure.” 

This unprecedented situation was due almost entirely to 
twisted communication. First the modem inquisitor misuses 
the language; then the mass media, especially the newspapers, 
carry the scrambled results into every home. It would be hard 
to find a situation where the tools we have been discussing 
were more needed. The evaluation by Americans of other 
Americans was distorted out of all resemblance to the facts; 
map and territory were far out of line. 

Legal guilt 

One does not need to study law to understand the nature of 
egal proof. Readers of detective stories know that without 
evidence that will stand up in court, the “private eye” is stopped 
in his tracks. He cannot convict his man on the fact that his 
name is Jones, and recent crimes have been committed by a 
pa^ named Jones; verbal identity is not enough. 

X/f ^ legal rules, going back a thousand years to 

Magna Charta, and enshrined in the American Bill of Rights, 
insist that the accused is innocent until proved guilty by evi- 
dence acceptable to judge and jury. The rules of evidence were 
designed to circumvent purely verbal condemnations, such as 
those of the Inquisition. Trial by jury, presumption of inno- 
cence, suspicion of circumstantial evidence, outlawing bills of 
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guilt by association 

sp«»yi»5 f » rai * 

cfa ,:r,rXa. ~ 

„„•. ilrt ™a. 1.0 ootarf ‘”*”2Sl!w b,o.. 

aependabU roles. An accused pereo . ® „ recalled by 

committee and P™"’P^j' WaslungMn lawyer, has 
the first committee. Abe Fo , n.-r legal, though 

described how such proceedings cou pp ^ 

the traditional safeguards were er the 

irosrrarlng .he procem “ ““Si.^‘riejTba.Swl 
sensation of a mgbtmare, for 

with a specific act. or an “anarchist,” 

If the victim had been called a ^ 

it would only have been insulang. ^ terribly serious 

munist”— a smaU matter in the ’930 
matter in the 1950 ’s. a spy 

an agent of a hostile foreign pow » ruined for life, wth 
and a traitor. It meant that he could be turned 

little or no recourse. 

Find the syllogism . 

The charges, whether by but fallacious 

sons outside, could usuaUy be re u clearly, 

syllogism, allowing the verbal ty 
thus: 

Adamy beUeves in free ?'>*>“'’ r*c^nirt Manifesto, which 
American Communists quote the Cotmtu 
demands free public schools. ^ 

Therefore Adami is a Communist. ,„l„„ncia- 

I , ,-.11 this guUt by verbal associa 
We might more properly call this gu } 

I“0a«ide the Law.” Atlonae Montbiy, August igH- 
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tion. We wUl consider physical association in a moment. Here 
is another example from a nonpolitical field: 

My grocer has cheated me. 

My grocer is a Yankee. 

Therefore all Yankees are cheats. 

Every person has almost unlimited characteristics. He may 
be white or colored, tall, short, Catholic, Baptist, Buddhist, 
banker, butcher. Socialist, individualist, and so on. Cattell has 
drawn up a list of 171 personality characteristics in alphabetical 
order: “alert, acquisitive, affectionate, alcoholic, ambitious, 
amorous, argumentative, arrogant, ascetic . . .” Every organi- 
zation may also possess a large number of characteristics. 

The trick is to locate one characteristic which both parties 
share, and then leap to the conclurion that other characteristics, 
perhaps all, are interchangeable. 

The Pope favors child labor laws. 

The Politburo favors child labor laws. 

Therefore the Pope is a Communist, or therefore Stalin was a 
Catholic. 

It can work either way, you sec. Witii this monstrous logic 
it is possible to “prove” anybody guilty of anything. Just find 
one coimnon characteristic; you will have no difficulty be- 
cause of the thousands available. 

Missing dates 

In another gross semantic distortion, the modem inquisitors 
are careful not to date their accusations, but assume “once a 
subversive always a subversive.” The most glaring case I can 
remember is when Senator McKellar smeared David Lilien- 
thal with a “Red taint” because his parents came from Czecho- 
slovakia, now a satellite of Moscow. The fact that they came 
to the U.S. in the i88o’s, when Czechoslovakia was part of the 
Austrian Empire, -was not brought up, nor was the fact that 
David was bom in Illinois. Thk masterpiece of g\iilt-by-associ- 
ation-through-time made headlines all over the country. 
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The committees have read into the exc^« from^ 

victim’s books, poems, articles, tvntten five, t n ^t^ 
earher-often tom from their contexts. To *em m tte 
dateless research, they have called to e s p 
ex-Communists, being careful however “ the 

He was a Communist, yes, in i94n» and kne ^ J' 
ranks; now in -953 he"^ i= cured. But the vtctun was not often 

considered cured. 

Thysical association . 

We can aU agree that if your neighbor . c^caK% seen m 
the company of second-story men it is a g°c crimi- 

windows. Physical association with f ^''crsi ’ ^ 

nals, is a warning signal, but in itself it ““ . ^ how- 

Association may, and often does con . 

ever, is not association but conenunanon. f conmimn 
can be proved by specific acts of f j is ir- 

signal has been useful; if the court n ..g^fore judging 

i... TI, 1» W..M Um 

a man by his associates, remember that J 
in the best of company.” ., jQ^vn, what 

What did the accused steal Here Hes the 

acts did he commit in aid of a t g r .j^ho came 

final test of guilt under Anglo-Saf n law Ve^few 
before the committees were guilty y 

Trocession of the “guilty” Communism, has 

The Russian state, whose state re ^ inaugu- 

been an avowed enemy of the Amerira members of the 

ration of the Truman plan in O arc, in effect, 

Moscow-controlled Communist Party m United States is 

agents of a foreign power, wi* -hom tlw Urn ^ 
fighting a “cold war. They on b ^he Federal 

tional interest, and it is one ot tn .u-ni 

Bureau of Investigation, the to va -omniittces take off 
From this foundation, the mvcstig g 
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in a kind of formal procession, a daisy chain of guilt by asso- 
ciation. Each link may be weaker than the last in fact, but 
verbally all are equally strong. Let us review this parade, for 
the like of it has never been seen in America before. The in- 
vestigators attack: 

1. Any member of the Communist Party today. He is sus- 
pect, and rightly so. 

2. Any former member of the Party. Careful investigation 
is needed; but most ex-Communists in America got out be- 
cause they could not stand it any longer. The Stalin-Hitler 
pact terminated the allegiance of many of them. 

3. Any “fellow traveler” at any rime. This group also needs 
checking, but few are now left. Most of them are faddists who 
join popular movements and drift away when the fad declines. 
Communism as a fad was at its height during the Spanish Civil 
War in the late 1930’s. 

4. Any Marxist at any time. But anti-Stalin Marxists call 
themselves the only true Communists, and hate the Russian 
brand with a great hatred. Thus, wrongheaded as they may be, 
such Marxists are not agents of a foreign power. 

5. Any Socialist. But most Socialists today, as we noted 
in Chapter 18, are implacable enemies of the Stalinitc Commu- 
^ts. They are against violent revolution, against dictators, 
in favor of parliamentary government. Norman Thomas is no 
more an agent of a foreign power than Bernard Baruch. 

6. Any New Dealer. The New Deal, as we have seen, has 

een prominently labeled “Creeping Socialism.” 

New Dealers favor old-age pensions. 

^lallsts demand old-age pensions. 

Therefore, the New Deal is Socialism. 

7. Any^liberal or any reformer, often described on Capitol 

1 as a parlor pink.” He is usually described, too, as “soft 

toward Communism.” 

advocate of racial and religious tolerance. Here the 
and-Semites, the Negro-haters, the storm-troopers generally, 
rally behind the inquisitors. 
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O Anv supporter of the United Nations, and especaUy of 
UNESCO. The fact that President Eisenhower is a p ar o 
the United Nations seems to make no d'®™- 
lo. Anyone svith reservations about the 
tary, poliLl. and spiritual, of Generahssuno Chiang Kai 
The syllogism here often takes the form: 

Communists are against Chiang. ri,:,niT 

The State Department is dubious about 
Therefore the State Department is run by 

11. Any American rash enough to 
tion, crime, slums, diet, housing, health. He p / 
of “communist type thinking. 

From here on let us carry the procession to its logical con- 

A This is not as absurd as it sounds. 

12. Anyone who can read. Thi , jjn,es B. 

Senator Mundt opposed the ®PP°‘ on the grounds 

Conant for High wa^ “too bookish a 

that the President of Harvard Um JT introduced that 
sort of fellow.” Considerable evi cn .^^tten a book. 

Conant was indeed literate, and wo , exactlv new. In 

The attack on Harvard, however, innuire whether the 

.723 Cotton Mather urged a — oVS-lIooks.” 
Harvard College library wM no like— a convenient 

13. Anyone the inquisitor oes " of the way. 

method of blasting opponents or comp y^or on any 

It is assumed that a citizen who cr inquisitor is the 

grounds must be a Communist, and that the mq 
final judge of who is a loyal Amencan. 

Guilt is briskly transferred back Specific 

gories, usually on the . stationed at any point 

acts ate almost never proved. ^ Communists, or at 

along the line can readily be tde is fluid, fl«- 

Icast as communist sympathizers. r 
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ible, and beyond legal reach Even Senator Taft was not im- 
mune to this revolving march of calumny When he sponsored 
a bill for pubhc housmg, the real-estate lobby, in opposition, 
announced to the press tfiat he was “lined up with Commu- 
nism” 

Communists favor pubhc housing 

Senator Taft has introduced a bill for pubhc housing 

Therefore Senator Taft is a Communist. 

Judge Learned Hand summed up the situation when he said 

I beheve that that commumty is already m the process of a 
dissolution •where each man begins to eye his neighbor as a pos 
sible enemy, where nonconformity with the accepted creed, po- 
hacal as well as rehgious, is a mark of disaffection, where denun- 
ciation, without specification or backing, takes the place of evi- 
dence Risk for nsk, for myself I had rather take my chance that 
some traitors will escape detecaon than spread abroad a spirit of 
general suspicion and distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip in 
place of undismayed and unintuiudated inquiry 

Tioo mamsprmgs 

How did such a phenomenon ever get started^ Why have 
so many good Atnencans been misled by it^ Here is perhaps 
the central problem for the student of communication 
The irresponsible character, to use no harsher term, of the 
gentlemen -who have the movement m hand, does not explain 
It. Probmg deeper, we find two reasons which go far to clarify 
situation widespread fechngs of insecurity, and the per- 
formance of the mass media McCarthyism would never have 
got off the ground without pop ular unrest, and ■without the 
newspapers, radio, and TV 

How profound is this unrest^ The Amencan people have 
een uniquely secure economically, but confused and un- 
easy pohdcally They are womed about atomic energy and 
Russia s possession of the H bomb, about their country’s new 
role as banker and leader of the free world, about the Korean 
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advenluie, t.e huge « 1 'et 

can explain their troubles, find McCarthyism was an 

for them, shoulder the L Amerh 

understandable response to the n ^^feeding their infor- 

cans— good people, with intellige much beyond their 

mation, but unused to evaluating the world much bey 

immediate surroundings. , move- 

Great, however, as might have News in 

ment would have been aggressive Sen- 

America has come to be defined as » A"Jg 
ator has but to clap his hands, an t e about 

nins, l,opi«S ttat “< I'l'W 

far better than I can: i, a eri- 

For some time past the press has ‘leen country 

can people some fantastically miss ap P dema- 

and their fellow-citizens. It has alio anxiety. Day after day 

gogues as a vehicle for 'h® , meats with perfect even- 

it has reported-with an “objecoyity yieom-allegations that 

handedness the character assassm an ^ mith Communists 

the government of the United States “ . ^^leh charges, the 

and subversives. . . . Th® “‘““?'/mrast. could not fail to affect 
incessant sowing of suspicion an m-nonal tension. . • - Th® 

men’s minds in time of tightemng in much the 

newspapers . . . have been the " of jty^^ . . 

same way that the mosquito has e • (jja editorial pages 

When the news pages have created a pamc. tn 
are likely to be powerless to queU it. 

Another reason why the Congressional be- 

levetage is that they take the philosophy- 

tween “Russia” the state, and ijnccia is marching with 

The two are not identical. Q^eat, and uses “Com- 

heavier boots than ever did of the American 

^ 

1 Speech before the School of Jourmlism. 

December 1952. 
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communist movement is hidden behind the military strength 
of Russia The pubhc be^vlIderment as dramatically shown 
by those definitions of “Who is a Communist?” which v.e 
quoted m Chapter 12 

Confusion is increased by the fact that Marxism used to be 
a strongly mtemationalist philosophy, not tied to any one na- 
tion, and that Socialists generally were passionate advocates of 
peace But Germany, with the “National Socialism” of Hitler, 
and now Russia, with “Stalinism,” have tortured the old inter- 
national concepts out of all recogmoon Moscow gives them 
anodier twist by settmg up huge slave labor camps in the 
workers* paradise 

What ts a Coinvnpitst^ 

With these points m nund, let us attempt a short semantic 
definition, being especially wary of our dates It is possible to 
identify at least three classes of people who deserve the name 
“Communist” 

Ccmmnmistt—z member of die Party todays here or abroad, 
who follows the Moscow directives 
Covmmntsti^z sympathizer or “fellow traveler” today, not 
a member of the Party, who follows the Moscow directives 
This does not mean favoring pubhc schools or child labor leg- 
islation, but shiftmg when the party Ime shifts— for example, 
clungmg from an isolationist to an advocate of mtervenaon 
w en Hitler attacked Russia, praising Bena until he was 
purged, then denouncing him 

CoT7^mists~2. subscnber today to the system of Karl Marx, 
as set forth in the Qoimmimst Afffnrfesto A better label for this 
group would be “Marxist,” for Communists does vot follow 
any oscow directive On the contrary, he is in violent oppo- 
smon to It. Members of the US Socialist Labor Party, 
""Htoites,” arc such Marxists Some, like Tito, 

are U S allies 

I believe this covers the territory Note particularlj the 
word fodiiy— now m 1953 as I wnte The names of indmdual 
members will change, as converts come in and the disillusioned 
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drop out. They are now leaving, in 

siderably faster than they are conung in. The fortunes of th 

Party are at an all-time low.* ^ pnrn. 

St isn’t it true that “once a Communist always a &m 
munist’’? It is no more true than once a Baptist always 
tist, or once a Democrat always a 

makes serious inroads on one’s integnty, to be sure, but recov 

'■"wuri‘'E2; f 

it will, but much depends on events, an on whole 

to replace pubUc confusion with undersmnding. 0“ 

the p%ular feelings of insecurity are shaUow 

the insecurities of the German people w c o ^ 

to power. They had lost a war and we have t • ^ 

were at the bottom of the pile and we are at 

had been ruined by a ninaway inflaoon, and we 

only a mild creeping inflation. Amprica is real 

The internal me^e of Communism “ “ Jes. 

enough, but it is the menace of government is 

The prospect of the Party ^''jrr^on. It 

about as likely as Holy Rollers becoming sight, 

would take twenty million unemploye , wi jo 

to bring a threat of revolution. Prosperity and 
not ni. The way to catch potennal ^P^^Lnean 
Edgar Hoover, is to let the FBI expens do 

work. The Congressional hearing oten^^ 

harder because of their noi^ pub iy» 
innocent with the guilty. being 

McC^rthyism is a ouL to arise. But 

what they are, supersomc charac communicanon. 

If enough citizens were i,e brief and unhappy, 

supersonic careers, one suspects, ' , . j 

Semantics is the demagogue’s worst nen . 

.Herbert A. Philbriclr, an FD. undercover man. in rhe New 
Herald Tribune, May 3 , 1953’ 



Chapter 22 

THE MASS MEDIA 


I can sit here at my desk in Connecticut and hear a 
■wounded soldier in Korea say how wonderful it is to be free 
again after a year in a prison camp. I can sit here and watch 
lum being carried from his plane to a waiting ambulance in 
California, and see the expression of wonder on his face. 

Before the machine age, the size of a community was lim- 
ited by the area over which messages could be delivered. With- 
out messages, government and law were impossible. The em- 
pires of Persia, Peru, Rome, were held together by the roads 
over wWch not only legions marched but swift runners or 
horsemen could carry orders and information. 

Today, radio and jet plane can take the orders of the ruler 
—or the management if you prefer— to the ends of the earth in 
practically no time at all. “It is even possible to maintain,” says 
Norbert Wiener, “that modem communication has made the 
World State inevitable.” Archibald MacLeish strikes a similar 
note when he observes that technology has produced the means 
for World-wide understanding at the moment when world- 
wide understanding is the only possible means for lasting 
peace. The mass media and the atomic bomb have coincided 
in the march of applied science. 

All the varieties of talk recited earlier stand ready to be 
amplihcd by the mass media. A recently developed machine 
can magnify a spoken word one billion times, in decibels. Yet 
while the talk exhibits its present uncertain quality, how docs 
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a billion-fold amplification improve it? Or does ampli can 

make it worse? . define the mass 

In this chapter we wiU try We 

so much 'Vith -rLl W^Sll 
extraordinary extension of the comm ^ assets, with 

strike a preliminary balance sheet of habdities and 

sidelights on propaganda and and television, 

The day-by-day performanK p ’ . ^ jl,at the mass 
as reported in the last trvo c ap^ , Mussolini 

media are not an unalloyed boom ^^^^d in power, 

have seized power, could Stall -,1,.,,- control of com- 

could any dictatorship of a coup d'etat are 

munications? The early mormng g and the air- 

now the radio station, the telep on^the other hand, 

port, in that order. Would it be possiWe, on th^ 

for a candidate to run for tagh posters and sound 

without radio and television, e . . been with- 

trucks? Where would our modem mqms.tors 

out the newspapers? we pet our informa- 

The ocean of words rises hig er, a news of the 

tion fast and fresh, though not a way p 

World which Socrates received mig js 

too accurate; but he got it without a plug for 
dry as a beer can be. 

What are the mass media ^ inventions which 

Mass media can be defined as ^ some person or 

amplify a message, usually a pr a face-to-face 

group. Instead of reaching one reaches a thousand, 

group as in the old days, the c rapidly and much 

a million, or a billion persons, anoear and read a mcs- 

louder. The Emperor Augustus cou p ^ ^ went, 

sage to the Roman Senate, and t a u^nse of Commons 
Winston Churchill arises to spea ' . jg installed, can 

and the whole world, wherever a r jj^an the 

listen to his voice. The speech may 
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mperor\ but the audience has grown from a handful to half 
le population of the world! 

The media can be classified and named as follow’s: 

I'ordf for a mass audience to read 

Jewspapers and tabloids Paper-bacbed books 

lass magazines Billboards 

'amphlets and leaflets Neon signs 

test sellers Skywriting 

rextbooks Market and news tickers 


Vords and music to hear 

ladio Sky broadcasting 

^iblic-address systems Records 

Sound trucks Music piped to offices and factories 

Piewres to see (with words on the side) 

Moving pictures Nes\-sreels 

Television Photographs 

Documentary films Comics 

The above list does not include such outstanding media as 
the telephone, telegraph, cable, airmail, because messages nor- 
m^y go to one person, not to a mass of people. Telephone 
wires, of course, can be employed for a link in radio transmis- 
sion and news can be cabled. 

There are at least twelve uses for the mass media: 

Straight news dissemination Advertising of products 

Mucation Institutional advertising 

^tertainment Publicity, f or persons and places 

ropaganda Electioneering 

indo<^tion Warning signals 

Rebgious broadcasting Military action, up to the sei- 

Psychological warfare rare of a state 


With advancing technology, societies become more com- 
plex, and communication between the local sections becomes 
incr^ingly necessary. The process spirals as a complex society 
requires faster communication, and mechanized communica- 
tion makes the society more complex. The media, in the words 
of W. Lloyd Warner, furnish a common core of tmderstand- 
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ng, known and used by everyone. But a 
J^ipulate the common symbols, not for understandmg 

for personal power. 

m!e'hundred years ago there were 

modem sense, no telephones, °.f jjnowledge 

who were in an active phase, realaed that if 
was to progress, the findings of one moved 

knosvn to other groups. Into this common “intel- 

a number of public-spirited men who cam t j. ((,an pro- 
ligencers.” xLy were well-educated ‘Sg. 

fessional scientists, and their task was to London 

house for I He made it his busi- 

was such a one in the days of Chari p.-rooeans to Eng- 
ness to transmit scientific information P 

lishmen, and vice versa. , helped 

As the intelligencers, with goose qui jt,jn,selves began 
weave the scientific world together, scien -jinonir press 

to lay the groundwork for the mass media The 
had already been invented, but it “ *’°;;;X^„ucro- 
Clerk MaxweU was a pioneer ° . . the waves 

waves. His studies of magnenc nelds, niathe- 

are associated, cannot be described ’ hok have come 

matical equations. Yet out of th«e wor waves 

verbal hurricanes. Hertz produc _ jpvelooed a practical 
based on Maxwell’s the vacuum tube made it 

way to send wireless signals, bmauy station, 

possible to send shorter waves and led 

Television United States 

More than loo television towers P . for the 

today, and engineers see microwaves p y-ves are pardcu- 
communication systems fr!^:..t?aT^-“reable that 

larly effective to reach so-called ba communication 

can’t be cut.” Microwaves could give 
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to the moon or to any of the planets, by apparatus already 
developed The trouble is that the space-ship bo\^ must first 
make an installation at the far end' If a satellite ship ere de- 
vised to circle the earth above the atmosphere— a not impos- 
dble project— It could be used as a microu ave relay point for 
round the v\ orld television. 

The transmitting machinery is highlv’ refined, but what 
about the messages' Statements duly qualified and guarded 
seem to have difficult) m adjusting themselves to vacuum 
tubes Though television holds great promise, especially m its 
eventual round the-world phase, nobody knows how long it 
wtU be before responsible and intelligent minds take hold of 
the programs The irresponsible, and those whose intelligence 
is subject to flicker, have the matter pretty well m hand now 
in America, where the broadcaster is at the \v him of his sponsor 
Significant by-products, however, are beginning to appear 
Television may remodel the elaborate ballet of U 5 political 
conventions, and change the course of presidenoal campaigns 
In 1948, when television was in the experimental stage, no 
concluaons were possible, but by 1952 more than eighteen 
milli on sets were m operation, and four out of ten families 
could simultaneously see and hear a candidate. It was esti- 
mated that 14,272000 Amencons witnessed the dramatic call 
of successful candidate Eisenhower on unsuccessful aspirant 
Taft immediatelv after the final vote ^ 

It IS argued that the citizen, sitting before lUS television 
screen, can now participate more direcdy and intimately m 
the political life of the nation The vast canvas is reduced to 
the dimensions of the home. Radio did this in part by intro- 
ducing the sound of the candidate's voice, *'But television,' said 
Mr Palev, ‘ did it even more, it showed the ghnt in his ev e, 
the mole on his check, the smile that revealed sincerity or dis- 
mgenuousness— the cast of his character and personalit) " 

Agam, It was actuall)’’ easier for a citizen to follow the con- 

iWniam S. Palej before the Poor Richards Qab of Philadelphu. 
December 1951 
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vcntion ^vhile relaxing 

the hall at Chicago to ’‘■J,'’ the big hall, but 

and heard not only the smoke roar^^ f,,„tic hotel con- 
what was going on m committee citizen can 

fercnces all over town. In front o 

form a judgment in relative tranqui V- ^ news- 

firsthand, not filtered through the eva editorial writer, 

paper reporter, a radio commentator or n ednon 

Television created new persona me Kentucky was 

dented stviftness. Senator Estes e an ^ 

relatively unknown to the genera pu . famous over- 
televisioit hearings on crime which ^de him Jam 
mght, and elevated him into the po Stevenson was 

fc'r the presidential Sord time, 

brought to public attenaon and r P , rjned to bring a 
Many observers think that televisio ^ consid- 

matked decline in the quantity ^ ‘could shorten the elec- 
erable improvement m its quality, it cou 
tioneering period, and moderate the can P ^lahned, 

cially to local voters. The demagogue, P television audi- 
cannot long survive the cold hard look of the 
ence. The phonyness will come out m television can 

not come out in their voices on t e ra better— 

^courage the enemies of the ^ived 195^-. A 

though a pretty good crop of d g o „f s^ymg 

view of a demagogue’s face six f J’ affirming what he 

what he does not beheve, and so y educational 

knows to be untrue, conceivably cou ordinary citizens 

effect on the voter. “Television con r politicians,” 

with the very ordinary citizens w o app 

saysPaley. . ,„.ther optimist. Remarking 

Ex-Senator William Benton is anotne p^ Kefauver 

that 113,000 letters were received as a people,” 

hearings, 80 per cent of them han wn ^ chance to get 

he suggests that we have here a understanding 

at the basic problem of our time, w 
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and education of our fellou citizens ” But if sponsors continue 
to control the programs, says cx-ad\ertismg man Benton, v,e 
may find that serious and contro\crsial subjects tv'iU either not 
be discussed at all, or be watered down to become “entertain- 
menL’ 

The late cartoonist H T Webster, an outstandmg con- 
tnbutor to mass media himself, once sketched a man slowl) 
twisting the dials on his tele\ision set, to get the following 
composite message “Ask the man for— Don’t be half safe— 
All you have to do is to tear off >o bo\ tops— Are j ou a victim 
of dishpan hands^— No sticky oil to trap dust— I can’t go, 
Otto, not wnth this nagging backache— to your fnendly 
neighborhood dealer— Big economy size— Tangy, locked in 
goodness—” 

Practically all of this microwave commumcanon goes in one 
direction Behind the local broadcasting staQon is the giant 
network, and behind the network the giant sponsor The re- 
ceiver of the message can rarely talk back There are, to be 
sure, “panels,” fan mail pan mail. Hooper ratings, but no tech- 
nician has ) et devised a method for the audience really to get 
into the act. When some day the audience does, it may become 
a different and more rew arding act. 

Perhaps it will be done m connection with pubhc opinion 
research Already Elmo Roper broadcasts e\ cry Sunday over 
a big network what a scientific sample of Amencans^ome- 
times Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans— think about current 
questions He may gne, for instance, the percentage of the 
population m favor of NATO (the European Ann} ), the per- 
centage opposed, and what some respondents say about it. 
Thus the people really calk back, though this talk is not a true 
conversation piece 

Meanwhile a great deal of intensive thinking by educators 
and social scientists, as w ell as by TV techmaans, must go into 
the preparation of telcMsion programs before they can raise 
popular understanding of big basic issues — issues like the future 
of Japan, or how to stop a depression Sponsors, by the nature 
of their function, arc interested m entertainment ahead of 
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onderstanding-scveral light 

sells more beer, and probably it does, ^cle^s mn m 

is still devoted to selling beer. Many broadcasters keep hop.ng 

the audience will demand something , microwaves 

Gilbert Seldes even raises the quesnon 
furnish the proper channel for ® ■ the wrong 

•■Is it possibW- he says, ;•*« all “^SJ^^forler of 

medium for communicating ideas abov radio?" 

complexity, with television even more 

The issue of the “mess in Washington 6 , endangering 

such a subject as “fighting Co"™ T’tXp" too corn- 
civil liberties” is much more comp “ ’ P g^ert ear, 

pHcated. After monitoring the “ J" J ms were untheo- 
Seldes found that the imborpr^udices, ster- 

retical and surrounded by clusters o sy P 

eotypes, traditions. 

Voice of America MorV A May’s com- 

The report on foreign if concludes with seven 

mittee strikes a more hopeful not . .mnnd the world, 

major propaganda issues now being fought around 
People everywhere, the committee finds. 

1. Want to know the facts, the truth for straight 

affairs. Who is telling it? What station ca 

"TW . --.a -»!» i. "“t 

« furthering it sincerely? Momoting them? 

3. They want better Uving standards. Who V 

Who, per contra, is exploiting the poor. foreign masters. 

4. They want political independence; no 

Who are the impeTtalists? Who is undeTWlning 

S- They -want tfieir own religious cus 
our religion? peoples, to travel 

6. They want to know more ab™' ° 
abroad if possible. Who is afraid of lettms winning 

_ 7- Finally, they want to be or authority? Which 

Side. What is the toave of the futuTe~~f 
"UJay shall ace jump? 
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Russia is winning the propaganda contest on some o 
issues, the Free World on others. Russian propaganda on 
her 6 is particularly effective, hammering home the rcstn 
against visitors to America. The McCarnin Act, it seem • 
been a generous gift to the voice of Moscow. 

These seven wants exemplify the wisdom of people ij ^ 
mass, whatever their culture. The things they need, the t 
tions they ask, are direct and human, the answers they < . 
get are slippery, slanted, inhuman. One hopes that the V. 
of America will take account of this list in every future i 
gram. ^ 


BALANCE SHEET 

The mass media cover far too much ground to be adequat 
discussed m one chapter. There is room, however, to draw u ' 
a preliminary schedule of failures and achievements to dati' 
The evaluauon will have to be mine, but I stand ready to b . 
corrected. We will sec down the liabilities first, conmry tc 
accounting practice, because it is more cheerful to end out 
an™mo ) assets. (This might be an idea for account- 

Liabilhies of the mass media 

invaluable to modem dictators. Characters like 
througr^use.^^^" insecurity 

political democracies can do likewise— 
^ ° prospect of rising quite so high. 

TTiici^ ^®dia can damage our foreign relations through 
«rvct ^ harmful pictures of life in America. A symbol 

created in which U.S. citizens are portrayed 
intr gangsters or romantic dolts. Any nation export- 

j can produce a similar deformed picture of its home 
^iture, but so far there is only one HoUywood. The Mark 
May report proposes a treaty between Washington and Holly- 
woo to improve the picture of America produced for export. 
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4. The media create stereotyped patterns of behavior, and 
tend to speed up the evolution of a given culture. In wise hands 
this form of education might be valuable. Instead, the invari- 
able happy ending dripping with sentiment, the cops and rob- 
ben story, the bang-bang-yovi*re-dead motif, the view of his- 
toiy as a series of plots— all such standard products of film, tele- 
vision, radio, make it harder for people to deal with the world 
they find outside on the street. In some cases the stereotypes 
may be a specific incitement to crime and violence. It is argu- 
able that America sufl^ers from legislative spy hunts more 
severely than any other democracy, because Americans suffer 
more from spy drama in the mass media. 

5. Entertainment tends to crowd out knowledge, as we 
noted in discussing television. Sponsors are not easily persuaded 
that knowledge sells more beer. 

6. Knowledge when permitted to come through is pack-, 
aged in easy capsules, to be swallowed at a gulp. Says John 
Herscy with a fine irony: *Tf we must read, we demand brev^ 
ity, generous typography, mean paragraphs, philosophy that 
has been run through a chewing machine and been eased with 
editorial pepsin and bile.” 

7. Conflict is played up; peace and harmony are not news. 
We hear instantly about all the fights in the world, more 
slowly, if at all, about techniques of agreement. 

8. Advertising, like the movies, builds a dream world, full 
of beautiful women and luxury cars. Artificial wants are cre- 
ated; people are encouraged to get into debt and live beyond 
their means; a number of the less amiable traits of Homo 
sapiens are sharply stimulated. 

9. Publicity becomes a salable product. “Shine, mister?” 
“Build you up, mister?” 

ro. Both city and country, but especially the latter, ore made 
hideous with billboards. More traffic accidents are a by- 
product. 

1 1. The night is often rendered sleepless by competing radio 
and television sets. The decibel race is everywhere going up, 
with sound trucks, sky broadcasting, canned music, jukeboxes. 
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Russia IS winning the propaganda contest on some of these 
issuK, the Free World on others. Russian propaganda on Num- 
er IS paracu arly effective, hammering home the restrictions 
egainst visitors to America. The McCarnin Act, it seems, has 
bew a generous gift to the voice of Moscow. 

"'“‘’O'" of P-^opIe in the 
mass, whatever their culture. The things they need the oues- 

get are s hppe^, slanted, inhuman. One hopes that the^ Voice 
o^^erica will talte account of this list in'^ev4 futre 


balance sheet 

dis™^” h one chTp^J 

a preliminary schedule of f n' ** however, to draw up 
The evaluaJTon wm havfto 1"“ “"■? “oW^-'n^^ts to date*, 
corrected. We will ser A ^‘oe, but I stand ready to be 
accounting oontkty to 
discussion with the assets^'fTh-'^ cheerful to end our 

ants too.) ' nnght be an idea for account- 


of the V, ass media 


litler can rise to''vrmr'L!-i.'!l“i dictatore. Characters like 


Hitler can rise tn err-,,., il ” uictators. Liharacters like 

gh their use.^ ®^ghts by capitalizing mass insecurity 


through their use. 

though witho^t'thrn?r!i°!!*.^™“”oie5 can do h'kewEe- 


3- Mass media can dam, '^Sh- 

misleading and hatmfnl foreign relations through 

^=«m hfs been f ^ symblrl 

as money-mad eannst, which U.S. citizens are portrayed 
ing films can ^ romantic dolts. Any nation export- 

culture, but so fa ^ ainular deformed picture of Its home 

May report proomea " “ HoUyrvood. The Mark 

wood to improve the oSnS '''’^’^“.''^‘“hington and Holly- 
p cture of Amenca produced for export. 
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4. The media create stereotyped patterns of behavior and 
tend to speed up the evolution of a given culture. In wise hands 

they find outside on the street. In ^^Tt s 

may be a specific incitement to cnme and violence It is ^ 

abll that imerica suffers from X 

severely than any other democracy, because Amencans suit 

more from spy drama in the mass media. , 

5. Entertabment tends to crowd out 
noted in discussing television. Sponsors are not y p 

aged in easy capsul“, m ^ read.d^demand brev- 

Hetsey with a fine irony. If w nhilosophy that 

editorial pepsin and bile. are not news. 

7. Conffict is played up; peace baxmony are j 

We hear instantly about all the fights in the 

slowly, if at aU, about techniques full 

8. Advertising, like the ^“■]^“Jrwants are cre- 

of beautiful women and j^bt and live beyond 

ated; people arc encoumged t g „„„„ 

their means; a number ot me ie» 

sapiens are sharply stimulate . ^ ..Shine, mister?” 

9. Publicity become a salable product. 

“Build you up, mister?” -urriallv the latter, are made 

10. Both city and country, accidents are a by- 

hideous with biUboards. More traffic aced 
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More ear troubles arc one by-product, more nervous troubles 
another 

12 The phenomenon has appeared, new to history, of a 
“capm e audience ” Listeners just have to sit and take it 

13 Mass media, ^\ith their one-way traffic, cater to “spec- 
tatontis ’ To play tennis is fun and good for the system, to 
watch It m the open air at Wimbledon is a step back, to see it 
on a screen is one more remove from reality 

14 The effect of many comic books js probably a liabihty 
The appeal to youngsters is very great Habits can be built 
into the nervous system, howeier, which make it harder to 
read sensible material and perhaps easier to draw a gun 


Now for the other side of the balance sheet. 

Assets of the mass media 

” '■pprosimately the speed 
can fnlln^ anywhere The press 

The nlan r ' '’'■I' airplane editions 

immin! ’1“"' ™'"“>>le to complete news coverage, and 
asmming an honest source, the prehimnary step to One World 
IS an accomplished fact This was MacLeLh’s point, 
of one onest news, the media can inform the people 

of another Alth behefs, and human interests 

understanri movmg pictures make mtercultural 

make n el”^ 7 a time, they could 

helps the ‘^oamoentary bke “Nanook of the North” 

helps *e whole world to understand an Eskimo family 

education 77 7 Jiat beginning, to influence 

leamme n 1, made more interestmg and 

vision for e" ^ visual aids, documentary films, tele- 

increase tk events Children of the next generation may 

ablv over th meaningful experience very consider- 

fractinn nf rt goneration They may leam to use a larger 
a The 7 ' fagnificent instrument, the human bram 

^°^ks can warn us of approaching storms, floods, 
disaster, send out SOS signals at s^el. The rfdio told a few 
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million of us along the New England coast in 1944 to get back 
at least a mile from the sea. In the 1938 hurricane, 600 people 
were drowned in New England, many because there was no 

5. Appreciation of good music has shotvn a spectacular in- 
crease, thanks to radio and records. All the media can e use 
to further popular appreciation of the am. 

6. Despite the extravagance of much advening, one 

has been to speed invention and mass produenon. Keepmg 
up with the Joneses creates more factories an more p 
perity-as well as more ulcers and nervous Z 

7. News stories and advertising combine to sprea 

eries in medicine and other sciences. The cause o . 

found by a Captain Lancaster of the East India ^ , 

1605, but it was not until 1795 that the Ropl avy q 
regular issue of citrus juice to protect sailors from 
disease. Compare this with news about pemci n 0 

8. Television, according to the expert, u ^ 

the phonys out of poUdes. We await the demonstration with 

— — 

research, strengthens the symbol systems of e . ^ 

wives in the ndddle income brackets.^ Th<=y identify Aeir fm 
quently limited lives with the heroine of t e 
healthy emotional release. Dr. Warner J tj,e 

media may have similar effects on vanou > noses 

intelligentsia, instead of always looking own 
might well take another look. invalids 

to. Mechanical communication is a blessm^ / 

and other lonely people. 

On balance a nf the 

Taking it all in all, I would say that ^ ^ -j^ey 

mass media on human weU-being to date is S ^ 

have caused more misery and misunderstan 

^American Life; Dream and Rea!ity> 



than happiness. Consider the melancholy career of Hitler alone, 
unthinl^blc without radio. 

The greatest asset is, I believe, the unchallenged fact that 
communication gets around on a scale and to a depth never 
before dreamed of. Granted that most of it is now unhelpful, 
and some of it actively destructive, it may be that there is a 
kind of reverse Gresham’s Law in operation, where good com- 
munication ultimately drives out bad. It may be that truth 
will prevail, not so much because it ought to, as because people 
weary of old lies. There is hunger for the truth— John Dewey 
called it the “quest for certainty”— operating on all levels, and 
sometimes pathetically among humble people in despair against 
being fooled all the time. We saw it in die seven basic issues 
of the Mark May report. 

How many Germans still believe the tall stories of Goebbels^ 
Lies spread by mass media often begin with an appalling mas- 
siveness, but they erode through time. Science progresses on 
the principle that truth accelerates through time. Where are the 
myths about the nature of fire and water, so potent up to a 
century ago? The technical equipment to broadcast truth to 
the world is here, now. The skill, and the will to use it for 
humanity, arc still to come. 


Chapter 23 

GOBBLEDYGOOK 


Said Franldin Roosevel^ in one UlSariU- 

specches; “I see one-third of a „iacratic prose his 

nourished.” Translated into standard bureaucratie p 

statement would read: . . 

It is evident that a substantial todrquate financial 

tinental boundaries of the United Star agricultural corn- 

resources with which to purchase the pro appear that for a 

muniries and industrial establishments. -,„ssibly as much as 
considerable segment of the popu ano , . facilities, and 

33.3335* of the%otal, there am proper types 

an equally significant proportion Js p 
of clothing and nutriment. 

*Nct carried beyond four places. among the 

This rousing satire on gobbledygoo the Fed- 

bureaucrats— is adapted from a report the verbal 

eral Security Agency in an attempt to exasperated 

squirrel cage. “Gobbledygook” was means using 

Congressman, Maury Maverick o ^ging a 

two, or three, or ten words in P, , yould suffice. Mav- 
five-syllable word where a singly sy a executive depart- 

erick was censuring the forbidding pros cpread to windy 
ments in Washington, but the term has now sp 
and pretentious language in genera . . t m F5A. rc- 

'See bibliography. This and 
port by spechl perioissiou of the author. Mdton H 
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“Gobbledygook” itself is a good example of the way a lan- 
guage grows. There was no word for the event before Mav- 
erick’s invention; one had to say: “You know, that terrible, 
involved, polysyllabic language those government people use 
down in Washington.” Now one word takes the place of a 
dozen. 

A British member of Parliament, A. P. Herbert, also exas- 
perated with bureaucratic jargon, translated Nelson’s immorcil 
phrase, “England expects every man to do his duty”: 

England anticipates that, as regards the current emergency, per- 
sonnel will face up to the issues, and exercise appropriately die 
funedons allocated to their respeedve occupational groups. 

A New Zealand official made the following report after 
surveying a plot of ground for an athletic field: * 

It is obvious from the difference in elevation with relation to 

e short depth of the property that the contour is such as to pre- 
c ude any reasonable developmental potential for active recreation. 
Seems the plot was too steep. 

An office manager senr this memo to his chief; 


Verbal contact %vith Mr. Blank regarding the attached notifica- 
^ on o promotion has elicited the attached representation intimat- 
ing that he prefers to decline the assignment. 

Seems Mr. Blank didn’t want the job. 

A doctor testified at an Englbh trial that one of the parries was 
suffering from “drcumorbital haematoma.” 


Seems the party had a black eye. 

I^epartment of Agriculture put out 
^nded: ‘ Cultural and Pathogenic Variability in Singh 
^ Hyphaltip Isolates of Hemlin-Thosporium Turcicur 


Seems it was about com leaf disease. 

W.^Fi;SeE gobbWj-gook by 
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gobbledygook 

On reaching the top of the rmsteraarhom in .845, M Doll- 
fus-Aiisset, when he got his breath, exclaimed 
The soul communes in the infinite with those icy peaks which 
seem to have their roots in the bowels of eternity 

Seems he enjoyed the view. 

* A government department announced 

Voucherable expendimres rendered 

treatment required as adjunct to medi required at 

a pay patient in m-panent status may be mcurred as requir 

the expense of the Pubhc Health Service 

Seems you can charge your dentist bdl to the Pubhc Healt 

Service Or can you^ 

... »..y 

but grows wild and lush in the law, the um ^ j. gob- 

times among the hterati Mr Micawber was « ^ 

bledygook, which he hoped would face-to face talk 

almost always found in offices too ig -^oids packing 
G.bb,.dygiu ... b. 

a message with excess baggage and message so that 

•■noise” Or it can be d— onU hot- 

meamng does not come through Ihe oirc ^ 

ties, and packages for puttmg the , confused ^vlth 

good illustration Gobbledygook must sender are 

double talk, however, for the intentions 
usually honest. . orange ” Not so 

I offer you a round fruit and say, . gjijors of Labor 
an expert in legal phraseology, as paro le y 

I hereby give and convey to yo^ all an sin orange, 

interests, right, tide, claim and advantag nghts and ad- 

together with all nnd, juice, pulp an pi > hereinafter or m 
vantages therein anything „-^ments of whatever 

any other deed or deeds, instrument or 
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nature or kind whatsoever, to the contrary, in any wise, notwith- 
standing 

The state of Ohio, after five years of work, has redrafted its 
legal code m modem English, eliminating 4,500 sections and 
doubdess a blizzard of "whereases” and "hcrcinafters ” Legal 
terms of necessity must be closely tied to their referents, bqt 
the early solons tried to do this the hard way, by adding sjmo- 
nyms They hoped to trap the physical ev ent in a net of w ords, 
but uistead they created a mumbo-jumbo beyond the power 
of the layman, and even many a lawyer, to translate Legal 
talk IS studded ^vlth tautologies, such as "cease and desist,” 
‘ give and convey,” “irrelevant, mcompetent, and immaterial ” 
Furthermore, legal jargon is a dead language, it is not spoken 
and It IS not growing An official of one of the big insurance 
compames calls their branch of jt “baffiegab ” Here is a sample 
from his collection ‘ 

One half to his mother, if living, if not to his father, and one- 
half to his mother in law, if living, if not to his mother, if living, 
if not to his father Thereafter payment is to be made m a single 
sum to his brothers On the one half pajable to his mother, if 
ving, if not to his father, he does not bring m his mother m law 
as Ae next payee to receive, although on the one-half to his 
luo er in law, he does bring m the mother or father 

You apply for an insurance pobey, pass the tests, and instead 
o a straightforward ‘here is your pohev,” you receive some- 
thing hke this y 

This policy IS issued in consideration of the appheauon therefor, 
copy o which appbcaoon is attached hereto and made part hereof, 
an o the payment for said insurance on the hfe of the above- 
named insured 

Academic talk 

The pedagogues may be less repetitious than the lawyers, 
but many use even longer words It is a symbol of their call- 

1 Interview with QilTord B Reeves by Sjlvia F Porter New York 
Exenmg Pon, March 14 ,95, ' ^ 
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ing to prefer Greek and Latin derivatives to ^"g’o^Saxo"' 
tLs inLad of saying: “I like short clear ^^an 

professor would think it more seemly to say. P „ 
Lbreviated phraseology, distinguished for , 

professor is Lmetimes right, the longer word ^7 ^ “ 
meaning better-but not because it is long. Allen Upward in h^ 
book The New Word warmly advocates J . 

as against what he calls “Mediterranean” English, with its 

polysyllables built up like a skyscraper. Middle 

Professional pedagogy, still alternating ^e^een the IVMdl^ 
Ages and modem science, can produce w at 
once called the most repellent prose knotm 
an iron will to read as much as a page^^ 
of what is known in some quarters as pe ageese 

Realization has grown that the directly 

learners change and improve only as understandings and 

involved examine their goals, improve th reach newly 

increase tlieir skill in performing the tasks nec ^ j gjdzen 
defined goals. This places the foc.^ “d ^the indi- 

and learner as parmers in curricular improv chanse. 

viduals who mLt change, if there is to be curriculum change. ^ 

I think there is an idea concealed here teacher, 

it means: “If we are going to change 

parent, and student must all help. The r , . observe 
out his semantic decoder and check on my beyond 

there is no technical language in this gem o P o ’ 
possibly the word “curriculum." It is just a simple idea y 

oververbalized. , j.-onlav his 

In another kind of academic oik instructor, for 

learning to conceal a lack of ideas. A „nse propo- 

instance, in need of prestige may select a , “Modem 
sidon for the subject of a learned polysyl- 

cities are hard to live in” and adorn it wit i P , jj of 
lables: “Urban existence in the P-=T’'"t‘new te™s to trans- 
megalopolis . . •” uc cetera. He coins 
fix the reader— “mega-decibcl or 
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■works them vigorously. He is careful to add a page or two of 
differential equations to show the “scatter.” And then he pub- 
lishes, with 147 footnotes and a bibliography to knock your 
eye out. If the authorities are dozing, it can be worth an assoa- 
ate professorship. 

While we are on the campus, however, we must not forget 
that the technical language of the natural sciences and some 
terms in the social sciences, forbidding as they may sound to 
the layman, are quite necessary. Without them, specialists 
could not communicate what they find. Trouble arises when 
experts expect the uninitiated to understand the words; when 
they tell the jury, for instance, that the defendant is suffering 
from “circumorbital haematoma.” 

Here are ttvo authentic quotations. Which was written by 
a distinguished modem author, and which by a patient in a 
mental hospital? You will find the answer at the end of the 
chapter. 

(1) Have just been to supper. Did not knowing what the wood- 
chuck sent me here. How when the blue blue blue on the said 
anyone can do it that tries. Such is die presidential candidate. 

(a) No history of a family to dose with those and dose. Never 
shall he be alone to be alone to be alone to be alone to be alone 
to lend a hand and leave it left and wasted. 

KEDUaNG THE GOBBLE 

As government and business offices grow larger, the need 
for doing something about gobbledygook increases. Fortu- 
nately the biggest office in the world is working hard to reduce 
it. The Federal Security Agency xn Washington,*^ with nearly 
100 million clients on its books, began analyzing its conununi- 
carion lines some years ago, with gratifying results. Surveys 
find trouble in three main areas: correspondence with clients 
about their social security problems, office memos, official 
reports. 

iNow die Depanmenc of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Clarity and brevity, as well as vi! dis- 

gently needed in this vast 

ability, old age, and unemployment. T e ™ X cliches 
stead many cases of long-windedness, f°ggy -jp^c’noint of 
and singsong phrases, and gross neglect of t e re p 
view. Rather ?han talking to a real person, the ™ 
ing to himself. “We often write like a man walking 
Here is a typical case of long-wmdedness: 

Gobbledygook as found: “We are ™r! 

has passed so that you are m a position nHarion for the 

able action may now be taken on our 

reclassification of Mrs. Blank, junior derk-stenographer, CAT 
to assistant clerk-stenogtapher, CAP 3? 

Suggested unproven, ent: "nave you yet been able 

recommendation to reclassify Mrs. Blan 
Another case: 

Although the Central Efficiency Rating ffi'the 

that there are many desirable changes ffiat realistic 

present efficiency rating system m orae opinion 

and more workable than it now is, this c _ nresent system 

that no further change should be ™ ^ prevailing through- 

during the current year. Because of co J^rsonnel, and diffi- 

out the country and the resultant turno f„rt-her mechanical 

culty in administering the Federal progra require staff re- 

hnprovement in the present rating system ' would seem best 
training and other administrarive ' tilities and until resto- 

withheld until the official termination o os 

ration of regular operations. r 

The E.S.A. invites us to squeeze the gobbledygook out 
tlus statement. Here is my attempt. 

The Central Efficiency Rating "^S'we bcUeve, 

Arable changes could be made in the pr .nfji tiie war is over, 
however, that no change should be attempted unm^^^ 

This cuts the statement from m „-jer can do still 

quarter of the original, but perhaps 
better. What of importance have I leit o 
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Somenmes in a bool, which 1 am reading for information- 
not for bterary pIcasure-1 run a pencil through the su^lus 
words Often I can cut a section to half its length with an 
improvement in clanty Magazines like The Reader s Dige 
have reduced this process to an art Arc long-wmdedncss and 
obscurity a cultural lag from the days when writing was re 
served for pnests and cloistered scholars^ The more words an 
the deeper the mystery, the greater their presage and the 
firmer the hold on their jobs And the better the candidates 
chance today to have his doctoral thesis accepted 
The F S A surveys found that a great deal of wnang was 
obscure although not necessarily prolix Here is a letter sent to 
more than roo,ooo inquirers, a classic example of murky prose 
To clarify it, one needs to add words, not cut them 

In order to be fully insured, an individual must have earned $50 
or more m covered employment for as many quarters of coverage 
as half the calendar quarters elapsing between 1936 and the quarter 
in which he reaches age 65 or dies, whichever first occurs 

Probably no one without the technical jargon of the office 
could translate this nevertheless, it was sent out to drive clients 
mad for seven years One poor fellow wrote back “I ani no 
longer in covered employment I have an outside job now 
Many words and phrases m officialese seem to come out 
automaUcally, as if from lower centers of the brain In this 
standardized prose people never get jobs, they “secure employ- 
ment’, before and after become “pnor to” and “subsequent 
to”, one does not do, one “performs", nobody knows a thing, 
he IS “fully cognizant”, one never says, he “mdicates ” A great 
favonte at present is ‘ implement ” 

Some charming boners occur in this talking-m-one s-sleep 
For mstance 

The problem of extending coverage to all employees, regardless 
of size, IS not as simple as surface appearances indicate 

Though the proportions of all males and females in ages x<5-45 
are essennally the same 

Dairy cattle, usually and commonly embraced m dairying • 
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GOBBLED Y GOO K 

In its nisnual to employees, the F.S.A. snggests the follow- 
ing: 

Imtead of 

. . , . . . ... consider 

give consideration to . 

make inquiry regarding hXvra 

is of the opinion .... 

comes into conflict with 

information which is of a pnnfidential information 

confidential nature 

Professional or office gobbledygook looking 

the passive rather than the acBve . . .” 

you in the eye, as it were, and writing .(vrites- “It is 

L office w'orker loolrs out of the_ wmd.v and wnm. 

required by this statute that ... rhe message 

says, “We expect expected that the 

IS only too clear; but usually he ^ys, Congress.” 

departmental budget esamates will be 

Gobbled; “All letters prepared for the signature of 

mijustrator will be single spaced.” Administrator.” 

Vngobbled; “Single space aU letters for the Aonu 

(Thus cutting 13 words to 7.) 

Only people can read 

The F.S.A. surveys pick up the point, ^ 35 a 

that human communication involves ► of -vvriting seems 

speaker. Only people can read, thoug a o 
to be addressed to beings in outer spac . often forgets 

talking? The sender of the officialese message 
the chap on the other end of the line. F.S.A. asking 

A woman with two small children husband had lost 

what she should do about payments, as “and 

his memory. “If he never gets able to w benefits? 

stays in an institution would I be a ® ° my chil- 

• . . I don’t know how I am ^ me some infor- 

dren since he is disable to work. “1 h> 
tnation. , . 
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To this human appeal, she received a shattenng blast of gob- 
bledygooh, beginmng, “State unemployment 
lavvs'^do not provide any benefits for sick or disabled 
viduals m order to qualify an individual must have a cer- 
tain number of quarters of coverage . ” et cetera, et ““ 

Certainly if the writer had been thinhing about the p 
woman he would not have dragged m unessenoal matcnai 
about old age insurance If he had pictured a mother \\it ou 
means to care for her children, he would have told her 
she might get help-from the local office which handles aid to 


dependent children, for instance 

Gobbledygook of this kind would largely evaporate if we 
thought of our messages as two way— in the above case, i we 
pictured ourselves talking on the doorstep of a shabby house 
to a woman with two children tugging at her skirts, who in 
her distress does not know which w’ay to turn 


Results of the stirvey 

The F S A survey showed that office documents could be 
cut 20 to 50 per cent, with an improvement in clanty and a 
great saving to taxpayers m paper and payrolls ^ 

A handbook was prepared and distributed to key officia s 
They read it, thought about it, and presently began calling 
section meetmgs to discuss gobbledygook More booklets w ere 
ordered and the local output of documents began to lmpro^e 
A Correspondence Review Section was established as a km 
of laboratory to test murky messages A supervisor could sen 
up samples for analysis and suggestions The handbook is now 
used for traimng new members, and many employees keep it 
on their desks along with the dictionary Outside the BurMU 
some 25 000 copies have been sold (at 20 cents each) to in 1 
\iduals governments business firms, all over the ^^orld ^ 
now used officially m the Veterans Admimstraoon and m the 
Department of Agnculturc . 

The handbook makes clear the enormous amount of gob- 

iBy Milton Hall See bibliography 
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bledygook wHch automaticaUy spreads in any large office, to- 
gether with ways and means to keep it under control. I would 
iuess that at least half of aU the words circulating around the 
bureaus of the world are “irrelevant, 

material”-to use a favorite legalism; or are )USt plam unneces- 
sary”— to ungobble it. 

My favorite story of removing the gobble 
gook concerns the Lreau of Standards at 1 ^ 

told it before but perhaps the reader will forpve p ^ 
A New York pluUer" wrote the Bureau that had^“^ 
hydrochloric acid fine for cleamng drains, and 
Washington replied: “The efficacy of 

indispuable, hut the chlorine residue is mcompatible with 

"^■^^pCb™ back that he was the 

Bureau agreed with him. The Bureau rep e ' , of 

alarm: “We cannot assume responsibility for e p jyggest 
toxic and noxious residues with hydro^onc 
that you use an alternate procedure.” The plumber was happy 
to leam that the Bureau still agreed wirii _ • ^ ^ _ 

Whereupon Washington explodea. 
chloric acid; it eats hell out of the pipes. ^ 

i^ote: The second quotadon on pag® ^54 comes fro 
Lucy Cfcwrch Amiably. 
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Fluorine in drinking water has been shown to reduce 
tooth decay, especially in children. Certain fluorides also ^ 
used in rat poisons. Newburgh, New York, among other cio^, 
had voted to try fluoridation in an effort to improve its chil- 
dren’s teeth. The opposition to the project, after vigorously 
publicizing the rat poison argument, had been defeated. 

A day was announced when the chemical would be added 
to the water supply. The day dawned, and before it was over, 
the city fathers received many telephone calls from citizens, 
complaitung that the water was causing dizsuness, nausea, head- 
aches, and general debility. The city fathers replied that owing 
to a techiucal delay, no fluorine had yet been added, and that 
it was the same old water. 

Words can make us sick, and sometimes make us well. The 
practice of medicine has often been close to word magic; the 
grosser forms of pre-scientific days are still with us in some 
patent medicine advertising. The word ‘‘arthritis” is said to 
cripple as many people as the disease itself, while to tell a pa- 
tient he is suffering from "pernicious anemia” can make him 
a good deal sicker than he needs to be. Some medical men still 
spend much time trying to find diseases to correspond to 
words, rather than framing words to describe the condition. 

Up to the eighteenth century, medicine had not progressed 
much beyond the days of Galen, 2,000 years earlier. Doctors 
were still called "leeches,” and it was widely believed that 
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disease was caused by evil spirits, and that 
the way to cure it. In 1662 Dr. Bryan Rossiter, 0 . 

Connecticut, performed an autopsy on a Me girl, “ ^ ^ 
worst suspicions confirmed-she had indeed died^ witchcraft 
Sympadietic magic was much in favor. Eyebnght, a plan 
marked with a spot which looks like a human eye, was us 
a specific for ocular diseases* BuglosSy w ic oo ® 
snake’s head, was of course good for snakebite, &n ce ^ ^ , 

with its yellow juice, was just the drug for j^nn ice. 
by like is to be cured, similar ulcers by si^ar orms. 
great Dr. Stafford of London prepared the P ' 

scription for smallpox and gave it to Governor m p 
Connecticut: 

In March cake some live toads. Putt them in ;t 

Cover with iron plate. Overwhelm it, putt c arc according 

and bum. Remove toads and pound well. Moderate does accordmg 

to the strength of the parde. 

The party would have to be pretty strong. 
ton, doctors now believe, was not strong enoug 
the practice of bleeding, so popular in his ay. , „gu 

A^eputable physician would not "ow recommend tveU 

pounded toads for smaUpox But a thousands^of 

reported by Albert Deutsch m i 948 » * discov- 

people to his farm with the announcement at j—pj-ganate 
ered a “master living cell.” He claimed he impregn« 

cement disks with these cells. Customers were o 
in water, and thus put the master cell inm be 

could then be sprayed on crops to mak b heast. The 

administered internally to cure all the ills o ma 
disks sold like oil lekses until the US. Food and Drug m 
specters caught up with the about the 

At the period when scientists were wn g .bout the 

T a™ 

properties” of various diseases. Every 
'T. 3. Wertenbaker, The Fira Amcriemu, MaenuUan. 1917- 
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supposed to be like every other case. A is A. Once an ailm 
wi classified, its essence known, the standard specific co 
be applied. But often in reaUty it was not known, and dreadlu 
mistakes resulted from this pigeonhole method of diagnosis. 

We realize today, says George Boas,* that a patient may 
have a common disease in his own very personal way. It tnay 
be less important in some cases to know tvhat he has, than 
hem he has it. An allergy to eggs which will cause one sut- 
ferer to sneeze may make another deathly ill. Remedies pre- 
scribed solely from the name of the disease can be disastrous 
as if a judge should decide a case from the name of the crime. 
A person in good physical condition, bitten by a ratd^a 'c 
after the snake has had a full meal, may be but litde incon- 
venienced. A person in bad condition, bitten before die sna 'c 
has eaten, may die of it. How dependable then is one standar 
dose for snake bite? Adami is not Adams; rattleri is not rattlers. 

The scientific attitude was slow to penetrate medicine, esp^* 
cially before Pasteur; but its introduction in “mental” dis^e 
was even slower. Only within the last few years have “psycho- 
somatic” conditions been widely recognized. Only now are 
most doctors admitting tiiat “mind” and “body” are insepar- 
able parts of a single orgarusm. Some of us who find nothing 
funny in a young man stricken with polio may still smile at t e 
eccentricities of a patient in a mental hospital, though he is just 
as ill and helpless. 

Mental patients until recent times w’cre regarded as 
sessed of devils, and were often beaten and tortured. This 
horror of nusevaluarion was followed by a period of either-or 
diagnosis— either “mind” or “body.” Now we are realizing the 
shortcomings of such two-valocd medicine and beginning to 
understand that mental worry can produce peptic ulcers, an 
that a pain in the back can affect ^e mind. 

We can classify medical communication failures in six ways. 

1. Word magic. “Indian Bear Oil” for ei'ery human ill. ^ 

2. Maintaining a rigid distinction between “mind” and body. 

a Our Nea Ways of TbmJdng. 
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3. Defining a disease as an entity with absolute properties. 

4. Treating the name of the disease, rather than the panent._ ^ 

5. Frightening the patient with words like “pernicious 

6. Delay in treating a disease because its name is un er a • 
In “syphilis” for example, doctors were ready to act, 1 ;*^^ 
recently the public was not. The idea of sickness as a punishment 
for sin dies hard. 

Dr. Hervey aeddey, of the University “f Ge°^ 
of Medicine, tells of a schizophrenic who looked down 
floor during the entire time he interviewe er. ® ,. , 

again he asked her to look up at him, and she a ways P ’ 
“Wy certainly, doctor,” but never lifted her 
her eyes still on the floor, she exclaimed impatien y, 
looking right at you, doctor!” 

“The interest of the schizophrenic,” says J- 
boorg, “is concentrated on the word itself an it is 
that he endows with all the qualities which t e 
mal person sees mostly in things. . . •’ Mosdy u 
clusively-for we have described many situation ' P 
ceding pages where whole populations of so-ca e n 
sons mLke the word for ihe thing, as in .>>y 
elation. Scluzopbrenics carry this latent unsamty 
cal conclusion, believing that only words are rea . 


The Grace Clinic 


of words. I 


Medical men are waking up to the . -edicinc 

should like to describe briefly a clinic for . —-jg to 
^here a strenuous and successful effort is being made 
counter the communication failures just recite . ir«,,nded 
The Clinic of Dr. Edtvin J. Grace in New York 'v“ ^“^ed 
twenty years ago, with clients or members fro ^ 

life. A dozen specialists represent the major s ^ 
ehiatrist, a ps>'chologist, and => dent^ ^'“ooms, facilities to 
consulted. The laboratories include X-ray r chemical 

make careful bacterial cultures, as well as t le jj,i,oiism 

emlyscs, equipment for electrocardiograms, basa 
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offer e story in themselves, but our interest here ts m applied 

“rn“nents ioin the CUnic os “-mhem.;^ rece^ 
a yearly check-up. One large bank, among o measurable 
the Clinic to examine all its employees, and no ,„nraise a 
improvement in their health and work. The ^ PP^ 
patient as if they were decodmg messages, many ^xture, 
verbal, transmitted through the patients gait, ^ ^ rnnlnvs 
x-ray pictures. (Probably every skiUed diagnostician emp ys 

this sort of decoding.) , , . in 

Staff members think their method of evaluation is ” 

several ways: the appraisal conference, m wluch J r 

patient’s assets as well as his liabUmcs, and fonn a p 
his whole personality, is unique. They follow this by 
more conferences with the patient. In an X-ray viewi g 
they may show him graphically the condition of his 
his stomach, and how it compares with a healthier spe 
They try to show him to himself as he is, and as he % 

come under proper treatment. They give him a » 

for his “whole self,” wth a program for reaching it, an o 
this up with stiff persuasion to carry it out. This ca ot 
operation by the padent, and by his family doctor at 0 
“We got her to reduce her weight,” a staff member , 

ally, and the remark opens vistas of changed habits, sel - eni , 


and achievement. 

When you first come as a member of the Clinic, you are 1 
terviewed at length and encouraged to tell about your pro 
lems and worries as well as about your health. You are t e 
given the first physical examinadon, an extremely t 
one, with special X rays and laboratory tests as indicated, 
results are filed in concise records for periodic comparison, 
special optical perception test may be given. This measures 
time required to respond to flicker or pulsation in a ^ 
light, it is found to correlate dosely with nervous tendon, 
of the staff is selected to become a sort of liaison onicer a 
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communicate findings to the individual patient and to his fam- 
ily doctor back home. ^ , 

On a later visit, you confer with the various specialist, who 
explain what they have found, and encourage you to as ^ ques 
tions; presently you begin to feel a part of the investigating 
team. The staff doctors take care not to frighten 
what the examination has disclosed; but they speak a goo ea 
more frankly than is usual between doctor and panent. ^ 
There are three novel communication systems operating in 
the Oinic. (i) The staff is in a perpetual series of group dis- 
cussions about policy, and about individual patientt. Uencal 
employees are an integral part of the discussions. (2) roup 
dynamics is practiced between staff and patient, while (3} a 
special two-person relationship is established between patien 


and one individual doctor. . r , 

In talking with patients, doctors at the Chmc 
of their words, especially with names of diseases imc^ 
emotional fears. Dr. Grace particularly distrusts the indis- 
criminate use of the word “cancer.” There are many ° 
cancers, he says, some like skin cancer with a high pro a ty 
of complete cure. The indexing device can be very ^ 
here: never think of a person as having “cancer, ut rat e 
^ having canceri, or canccr2, or cancerg . . • Us® ^ e P 
wherever possible, “cancers,” thus indicating vaneties o a 
normal cell action instead of one absolute menace. 

The formula developed by Dr. Grace and his sta , t 
it resembles other exhibits in group 

special features. It combines communication skills wi me 
«1 and social science. It builds up the patienris sense o em 
^onal security, while keeping costs per patient lo\\ an 
tributing to the public health of the community t roug 
''igorous preventive methods. , . . 

A hundred clinics experimenting with this formu J ^ , 

ferent parts of the world might uncover much use u . 

edge about patients* behavior, and suggest a more cconomiwi 

^d effective use of avaibblc medical facilities. Tlic) g 
show a way, by utilizing social science and communtcano , 
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tap the patient’s otvn energy and build positive health which 
in turn would reduce the demand for repair Tho 

for better medical care is widespread and polmcaUy strong. 
Somehow the need must be met, for it ranks m importance 
with food, shelter, clothing, and education. 


SEVEN THOUSAND NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS 

Now let us turn to an even more dramatic case of applied 
communication. Dr. Douglas M. Kelley, psycluatrist and se- 
mandcist, used the methods to cure nervous breakdowiw 
combat during World War II in the European theater.' More 
than 7,000 padents were treated in lus hospital. Some o t em 
would probably have gone back to their units without an) 
treatment beyond sedatives and rest, but a good many '' 
in serious need of the therapy Dr. Kelley and his staff ha to 
offer. From the fall of 1944 until the end of the war, soldiers 
were pouring into the hospital from the front lines, speechless, 
paralyzed, violent, in an agony of mental and often phj^ica 


At the outset we encounter a semantic problem in 
the breakdown. In World War I army doctors called it s e 
shock,” but thereafter they gradually discarded the term an 
replaced it in World War II \vith such terms as “combat ex- 
haustion,” “neuro-psychiatric evacuations,” and battle ^ a 
tigue." One U.S. divisional commander, arguing that the rig t 
name was "cowardice,” issued a flat order that there were to 
be no “combat exhaustion” cases in his division. The doctors 
solved this by diagnosing hundreds of “concussion cases, n 
one day at a single battalion aid station, 85 soldiers were evacu 
ated for “acute abdominal cramps,” 70 for “severe fr(mta 
headache,” 12 for “acute leg pains.” The doctors had substi- 
tuted symptoms to conceal the fact that men do crack up.^ 
Every man has his breaking point, and the causes which 


1 See his report in the Joiirnd of Nervous and Mental Disease, Sep- 
tember 1951. 
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contribute to it are complex. Dr. Kelley telk o a young 
dier who was brought up by his parents in ea y ea 
pneumonia. If he got wet they said he would die— just _ 

Uncle John. Overcoat, rubbers, umbrella were standard g . 
In the Army he received the usual “h 

presently got soaked— no rubbers, no raincoat. is ri^ 
the poor fellow so that his muscles became para yze , e 
move nothing but his eyes and mouth. Asked what ^ ^ 
was, he whispered: “I am dead; T died of pneumoma. ^ 

Tbe reality of these pains and paralytic seizure to t ® 
vidual is beyond all doubt— despite the generals w o 
psychiatry is a lot of bosh. The soldier has cease to unc 
as definitely as though he had been hit with a s e 
and no amount of “wUl power^* can restore h^ contro . 

Army can shoot him, or leave him on the field, or evacu 
him and try to heal his trouble. The U.S. Army ortuna y 
did the last Dr. William C Menninger was in over-aU co - 
mand, and Dr. Kelley, then a major, was assigned to dev 1 p 
techniques in the field. 

Group therapy 

In the early stages of the war, men who came 
combat with neuroses were given drugs, followe y 
vidual psychotherapy. Anyone who has been ana ^ 
the time it takes; the Army simply did not have t e 
the psychiatrists. As the war grew fiercer and t e 
Wounded increased, so did the cases of breakdown, oni g 
had to be done in a hurry, and in January i94^ group t c p 
Was tried. Instead of one man on a psychiatric couc , 
to t\vcnty-five men were treated simultaneously / . 

apist. The technique was developed by American oc ® 

^ hospital at Stafford, England, and later a , 

'vas established by Dr. KcHcy in Cincy, Belgium. Other n 
pitals also used the Stafford methods. The rcsulK were ^ 
ocular, both in the high percentage of cures and m the greany 
teheed cost per patient. . . 1 ,:.. 

Tlic two major remedies come right out of our 



grouprdid better They permitted the doctor to lemomtmK 

It fi^hand the different patterns of ^ „ts, 

defectives, together with aggressive and hystencal patients, 

■were excluded from the groups ) 
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First session 

A group has gathered m one of the rooms of the Oney hos- 
pital The doctor begins by teUing them that every man 
ever lived has his breaking point. In Guadalcanal, y » 
nearly every member of a tough Marine division crac e p 
It IS not your “fault,” he says, if you break under . 

the result of many compUcated causes, a whole P. 

ably going back to your childhood He tells about the y 
who got wet and thought he was dead of pneumonia 
therapist dnves home the idea that it is no disgrace to 

this hospital, anybody might be here Thus he attacks t eim 
antagonism of patients to both the special hospital and t e o 
tors This antagonism is part of that cultural lag we me 
tioncd earher, where a physical injury is regarded as a serio 
matter, but a nervous injury is both comic and disgrace u 
takes some time to dissolve the “nut factory” idea 

Each lecture brings out a few simple points, using m orma 
colloquial language, with plenty of homely illustrations an 
frequent use of the blackboard After half an hour, the t era 
pist becomes a “permissive leader” He organizes a 
discussion and stimulates the men to participate by descri mg 
their own expenences This contmues as long as 
mams keen, sometimes for an hour or more At the en 
the first session, everyone is asked to write a short auto i 
ography, describing his family, fnends, schools, jobs, 
nesses, sex problems, Army problems, religion, and his pictu 
of his future , 

The value of group therapy becomes almost imme la y 
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obvious. Soldiers suddenly realize that they are not alone in 
their misery. “As the individual merged into the group, t e 
immediacy of his symptoms receded, and to a degree he e- 
came desensitized to them.“ He began to come out of 
elusive concentration on himself. Such extreme suggestibihty 
was built up in the discussion period that when one soldier 
offered a testimonial to his own improvement— as often ha]^ 
pened— a general feeling of well-being pervaded the who e 
group, as if one man’s advance were everybody s. 

To the benefit that individual therapy can accomplish, group 
therapy thus added a powerful new element. Furthermore it 
Was an easier method, for any doctor in the hospital, once he 
mastered the content of the brief lectures, could take his 
as therapist. He was only one part of the total pattern, t e 
group, did the job itself.” (This reminds me of my ovm ex- 
perience in a workshop group at Bethel, Maine. We ejected 
our leader one day and took affmrs into our own hands, with 
very satisfactory results.) 

“The development of group enthusiasm,” says Dr. Kelley, 
was as important as the lecture content itself.” The individual 
in many cases had come to the hospital feeling guilty for 
'vhat had happened, and for what his buddies might think of 
him. Now lus group became a new unit which understood Wm, 
and his feeling of guilt began to melt away, relieving tension. 

semantic approach 

Korzybski was not mentioned in Dr. Kelley’s “course, but 
sooner or later the group of soldiers would discuss the fact 
that Words are not things, and the map-territory idea would 
^5n be introduced. Dr. Kelley had the semantic approach in 
tnind as he prepared the course. He deliberately sought to 
teak up spurious identifications, misevaluations, and^ acute 
condidoned reflexes, so that the patient could apply his own 
ttiind to his owm problem. Kelley is sure that General Semantics 
pto\idcd a specific for treating combat cases. Combat, he 
“ ^ kind of mass production factory for turning out condi- 
tioned reflexes. 
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In the first lecture soldiers were 

mobiles, both apparently in fine conditi ' . ,vith 

has a broken differential-, the second, “ ^^“piff„ent 
glue. Neither car mil run, but they call 
oeatment. The first car represents a battle '^und^^ 
ential must be repaired, as a broken am m b 

second car represents yom "We have 

parts broken, but your nervous system is blocked 

to drain out the glue and put m good oil, and y ^ 

soldier. Then you can go. Our emonons 

bodies that we get all crossed up with ailments as 

broken bones. . rlevel- 

Our bodies and minds, the therapist continues, 'vere 
oped as one organism tens of thousands of years S’ 
organism had to be ready to defend i«elf when a man had^o 
■weapons, and in a crisis must cither fight jMt neither 

If ■we find ourselves in a situation today where we - 
fight nor run-say we are pinned down 
ancient and powerful stimulus will assert iCe a S 
into an emotional, perhaps a physical, jam. A w 
of responses are touched off; the glandular system p 
renahn into the blood, rapid breathing ^rl’s^lot- 

supply, blood sugar develops more energy; the oo 
ting time is shortened in anticipation of injury; digesao ’ 
V.lnn/1 fn nr\ rn <irm^ and lens for quick action- 


ting time is shortened in anticipation ot injury , uig ^ ction. 
permitting more blood to go to arms and legs for quic ' a 
But pinned dovm v:e cmft act. 


n ive canH act. j*«nnec 

Our cluldhood experiences, too, have built ‘ vIov’j 

reflexes and reactions— here the doctor descnbes a ^ 

famous dogs with the aid of the blackboard— an ^ "nmba 
stimulus is given, the reflex tends to follow. Troops in ^ , 

who have been repeatedly dive-bombed often develop s 
cramps— a perfectly natural reflex. Larer, in noncom ^ 
just the sound of a friendly plane overhead can pro 
cramp. . u 


Past experiences, the therapist says, are never 
vour nervous system. Everything that happens, 
you hear and see and feel, is filed away. If the expenen 
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strong enough they set up conditioned reactions, some of 
which may not appear for years. Suppose you saw your father 
die of a heart attack when you were a small boy and it made 
a profound impression. Now you are in the Army; you exer- 
cise strenuously, your heart begins to pound— and suddenly 
the memory of the day your father died returns in a flood! 
You faint dead away, though there is nothing wrong with 
your heart. 

The original reaction to a crisis situation is usually bearable, 
provided you do not set up a secondary reaction. If you do, 
you have two emotions churning away, which may be enough 
to induce a wonderful crack-up! Thus the first time you are 
in combat, you are afraid. So what? Everybody is afraid the 
first time. But if you become afraid that you will show your 
fear, you set up a secondary reaction— the fear of fear, and 
then the emotion may spiral. You become fearful of symptoms 
rather than of the outside danger— like the poor soldier who 
th^ght he had to die if he got wet. 

The therapist warns the group to be careful of the words 
tiways” and “never”— wluch is another way of saying Beware 
® Absolutes. Be careful, he says, of your use of dates; what 
occurred at one time need not occur next time. You are not a 
coward, soldier; what has happened to you has happened to 
|*^any others. You are not marked for life; you will get over 
)ust as thousands of brave men, caught in the vise of a con- 
have got over it. Think of those Marines on 

bc^'^T being is different from every other human 

inh^^* influenced by three great forces: ( i ) their 

pres^^^^- *^^^5^^^ctistics, (2) their past experiences, (3) the 
the The most effective single statement made in 

pourse of treatment, says Kelley, was that every 
forces -point—^s conditioned by these three 

t3cc' Hi ^tement pulled the patient back into the human 
point. ^ think: “Sure, everyone can break at some 

ferent 1 ^'^tybody’s point is different. My point is dif- 
‘**®rid out there I Iflt it. Other guys have snapped out 
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of It, I’ll snap out of it" Thus the 

the moral frame which tortured him, and put in a 

frame where he could breathe again c-minncs 

“Employed in this manner,” says Kelley, General 

ceases to be lecture material, and becomes a hving^ -^-niird 
system, formulated m response to an expressed nee 
the end of the ueatment the therapist always told th 
the eight steps that had been taken to get him ac 

First, your physical miunes, if any, have been repaired 
Second, your tensions have been relaxed by rest an so 
by narcosis when 

Third, insulin and other chemicals have been given to yo 


It seemed advisable enences, 

Foartfe, we have tried to get a picture of your past exp 
m the discussion periods, through personal mterviews, an 
wntten autobiography , j fgjse 

Fifth, we have tried to help you see through fixed ideas 
beliefs, and make you more critical of the things you 
hear and witness workSi 

Sixth, we have tried to explain how the nervous syste 
and how everyone is subject to condiooned reacuons 
Seventh, we have shown you that your symptoms we ^jgg 
but occur m different people m different ways at 
Eighth, your body is stronger now, you are begmnmg o . 
stand what happened to you and why If yo'^ have came 
things, Soldier, you are ready to return to duty 

Nmety-sa per cent of Dr Kelley's soldiers returned 
Did they stay ou duty= The percentage which came D 
the hospital was no greater than the percentage amono 
soldiers 
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The rime has come to take the roof off the schoolhouse 
as we promised, and look with some care at w at is goi g 
underneath. Did the author ever qualify ’ 

but he qualified as a student— by spending eig teen X 
schoolrooms of various kinds. I did not ” j i 

1 supposed to in those sterner days. I enierge rom 
nonftoo weU prepared for the life I had to ^etn 

American culture. In retrospect, it seems that mig 
better prepared for that life, in a good deal less ome. ° 
standing mood, as I look back, was apathy, ^ged 
with terror. I can sriU feel ray heart pounding “ ^e exami 
nation papers were passed out. But there were ng ™ 
too; I remember a few excellent teachers w o excite 
My school was much better than Tom Sauyer s ’ 
its rote learning, birch rod, and flying sphballs. Eve-yo“ 
me that American public schools are doing muc ]j 

than when I was in them; and if there is one man ^ 

it is John Dewey. Well, that’s fine; but let’s ^ 

the same. Not at the whole curriciJum, but a 
talk inside the schoolroom. There is (i) ta = , , , 

dren themselves, (a) talk betsveen teacher 
talk about talk in the sense of learning Eng is , ® _n,unil 

or how to write and speak correctly. Students mu 
cate about communication, and use it in or er o 
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jerry in grade one 
We are now going to visit an elementary school, not the 
worst but still not tlie best of the thousands which dot Amer- 
ica This IS where the children begin their formal language 
instruction We shall find our little fnend Jerry where we 
left him at the end of Chapter 7, soil full of the drive to talk 
He IS in grade one, listening to the teacher tell the new class 
what school means She is a friendly, conscientious girl, anxious 
to give her charges a good start and turn these illiterate little 
individuals into a well behaved class Since this is not the early 
1900’s she does not mahe them sit in rows or keep strict si- 
lence She says 

“In school we talk quietly at the tables or when it is our 
turn Who will tell me what he sees m this picture^” A dozen 
voices answer “A kitty,” “A pussycat,” and one voice— is it 
Jerry’s’— continues with a nonstop account of the kitty next 
door He has to be shushed (A useful new word, at last in 
the dictionary ) 

All the children want to talk, and they speak fluent English 
(except one httle Puerto Rican girl who speaks fluent Spanish) 
They have many questions to ask and many stones to tell 
One of the hardest things they must learn is to answer ques- 
tions instead of askmg them 

Before many weeks have passed, Jerry and his classmates are 
a co operative group and relatively subdued They no longer 
ask so many questions, they answer better Later, Jerry is 
proud when he can take home a page he has written, and he 
likes to read stories about animals to his mother Only at home 
can he still talk freely and ask all the questions he wants 
We go on down the school comdor In the third grade we 
see a teacher up front talking, two or three hands \\aving 
bnskly, and most of the children gazing dreamily out the -win- 
dow In the fourth grade room, the pupils are reading aloud 
m singsong voices a story about Paul Revere Progress is slow, 
and desk copies of the story book have their margins covered 
with doodles, initials, and sketches Boredom shows in the 
slumped shoulders, the fidgeting, the dull faces 
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Almost every room along the corridor has a teacher up 
front, working hard, while the children behave like an audi- 
ence. Those who are listening show little intere^; the othere 
are killing time in more or less ingenious ways. ey re 
us of Tom Sawyer’s virtuosity in that direcnon. 

Hopi boy 

We can find classrooms like Jerry’s in all f 
I have seen their counterparts in England, France, 

Mexico, Russia, Puerto Rico; and have heard “bout Aem 

elsewhere. They form a cultural bond among e ci 

contrasted with more primitive societies. Children s s^r 

cultures do not go to formal schools; Aey le^ t e 

easily because it is spoken and not written; t ey absorb 

tured with spelling bees. Like Jerry up to age six, 7, .j.^ 

their culture directly by communicating wi ^ “ , 

and community. The older people help tec 

answer their questions as they come-not “Xf 

the age of six, the children know the main ou 

ture, including prejudice against the „ „ jhe 

eigners,” as well as’the language. “Even the 

explorer observed, “talk Eskimo here. Often they h 1 

amount of practical knowledge and skiU. Gesell and g q 

a Hopi child: 

By the time I was six, therefore, I plants, 

about the mesa and to avoid g-vf - “ . . i could help’ 

to size up people, and to watch out for , . was a kiva 

plant and weed, went out herding v'l™ my bv my father, 

trader. I owned a dog and a cat, a small 1’°"' ““^^y^^cro, kiU a 
and a few good arrows. ... I could ri e niate fire with 

hangaroo rat, and catch small birds, but I co p^gows. . . •' 

a drill and I was not a good runner hke ^ “Civilized” 

Children are a good deal brighter than 'Y® ^ would be 
children are no less bright than important to 

clearly seen if they could do something q / 

tLeo W. Simmons, editor. Sun Chief, 
and Hg, Infant and Child in the Culture of fornix 
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them-go herdmg with their fathets, for in^nce, or nde a 
burro Only recently have anthropologists told us about ch 
dren in simpler cultures, and the unphcaQons for our schools 
are )ust beginning to be worked out 


Why are they bored^ 

“Education," they say at Antioch College, “is the only com- 
modity that the customer tnes to get as little of as he can for 
his money ” Of all the criticisms one hears concerning Ameri- 
can school children, the most universal is the complaint about 
their “apathy" Parents and teachers agree, and so do the chil- 
dren themselves So do I, remembenng those eighteen years 
One reason may he in group structure, where teacher is up 
front, telling them Another may appear when the teacher, 
herself a product of the system, also finds a given subject dull 
A third reason may be textbooks, especially those which fail 
to give children credit for their built m knowledge, or to show 
the connection between what they already know and what 
they must learn It is only natural for children to find grammar, 
for instance, complex and unnecessary 
Now and then the real energy of a child comes out, some- 
times m sports, sometimes in mischief, sometimes m a group 
undertaking In a pubbc school I know the eighth grade sat 
glassy eyed week after week until the teacher proposed a trip 
to Washington to see the government m action, as part of 
“current events ” The idea was like a firecracker under their 
chairs* The children set to work with enthusiasm to over- 
come all obstacles They got up a dinner to raise funds sold 
tickets widely, and served the meal themselves They planned 
every detail of the trip m co operation with their teachers 
En route, their behavior was admirable, the dull faces were 
now shining with anticipation 

If such energy is available for trips to Washington, why is 
It not available for the history lesson or the science class’ Tf 
It were available, might it not start the children earlier on their 
careers, with better spirits, wider knowledge, and clearer 
heads’ 
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Seven defenses against boredom 
There arc cemin rccogmzcd ways to modify the bon 
of children in classrooms, though the antidotes can hardly 
complete cure. Afost of them utilize the child's own fee 
and experiences. With these methods, the best modem scl 
have shown that children can enjoy their work if it is c 
fully related to their needs and interests, again a matter of c 
munication. 

I. Gwe children credit for more sense, more seriousness, r 
knowledge at every age. 

J. Build the school curriculum on what children already kr 
especially in language. It is easier to show them how the struc 
of their own sentences carries meaning— their meaning— that 
make them parse sentences in the book. 

3. Get the children to tolk more to each other about thdr w< 
and let the teacher talk less. Even in colleges the lecture sys 
is losing ground to the seminar with student participation. 

4. Organize the class on democratic lines rather than autocr 
or anarchistic. The teacher should neither be czar, nor abdic 

5. Keep language in its place as means rather than end. The 
cent should be not on studying English, but on using English 
study history. 

6. Give school children interesting nonverbal activities to off 
the heavy emphasis on language. Give them chances to expr 
their feelings, let off steam. 

7. Count on their spontaneous curiosity, which is always the 
unless it is suppressed. The greater their desire to leam, the h 
the teacher needs to teach. 

These seven offsets to boredom have been often tested, ar 
they work. In the three million classrooms of America, or 
ought to find almost every po^ible combination being applie( 
Some of the semantic tools discussed in Chapters 12 and i 
have also been found to work, in arousing children’s interesi 
General Semantics, which is less a formal subject than a serie 
of mental habits, could help every teacher of every subject 
but especially language. If teacher has a good map of thi 
verbal jungle, he or she is less likely to lose the youngsters 
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Amons the semantic tools for children is the warning to 
be careful of absolutes, careful of using such words as al- 
ways,” “never,” “aU,” “only ” “same ” Teach them to be w^ 
of either-or choices. Let them practice, with many e^mples, 
the fact that words are not tWngs; one cannot ride in the word 
“car.” Let them practice finding referents, and buildmg simple 
abstraction ladders, and so build some immunity to prejudice, 
fixed ideas, and high-pressure arguments. They should learn 
to separate a fact, from an inference, from an opinion, and to 
recognize each in any talk or piece of writing. The three pam 
of water (page 117) could instruct them that “hot” and cold 
are relative terms, and so start them thinking in terms of rela- 
tions, a habit so essential to an understanding of their world. 

“If you can teach children,” says Dr. Douglas Kelley, to 
make proper evaluations, to develop methods of recogmzing 
proper structure and order, you will have probably done more 
for them than by any other single preventive method you can 
offer” 

A prime aid to learning is found in group study, which can 
tap the mysterious energy discussed earlier. According to 
C^ns, Stendlcr, and Almy: 


There is a degree of redundancy in the question “How shall I 
group the children in my class?”* It is a most unusual class that 
does not soon form its own subgroups and cliques. The teacher s 
job is to encourage and develop the groups that will be effec- 
tive. . . . 


If a group is underground, its business carried on by whis- 
pers, secret notes, and caucuses outside the class, the teacher 
is in danger of losing control. If it is open and co-operative, 
however, the informal group may greatly aid him in his task. 
The important point is to center activity within the group— 
not focus it on the teacher, up front, but let the pupils interact 
among themselves for maximum interest and energy. Elton 
Mayo found similar informal groups in factory work. 

1 Teaching Yoxmg ChlldrcTi, 
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Language lessons 

Jerry may be bursting with the drive to talk, but he has no 
drive at all to diagram sentences on the blackboard. “Why do 
we have to Icam English?” he asks. “We know English.” Dr, 
C. C Fries, in his new kind of grammar book, makes the same 
complaint. He says the children do understand structural sig- 
nals in the language before they ever go to school. If you say 
“The man bit the dog,” they know who was bitten. Even if 
you say “A woggle ugged a diggle,” they are aware of the 
structure of such a Jabbenvocky sentence. 

Nevertheless they have plenty to learn before they can com- 
municate clearly and accurately. The child talks, said John 
Dewey, as effortlessly as he runs, and he can learn to read and 
write effortlessly in time. The hard part of teaching language 
is to convert the common speech of children into a “conscious 
tool of conveying knowledge and assisting thought’-remodel- 
ing habits that concern ordinary affairs into habits that con- 
cern precise notions.' 

It seems easier for teachers to go on treating grammar as a 
subject standing by itself, with no relation to the children's 
everyday talk. Teaching it takes a great deal of time in all its 
formal details, and arouses much resistance, which in turn takes 
more time. In secondary schools particularly, specialized teach- 
ers go into -sTsst sclsohdy dccail aboerc coirecC W'ricrng; rircK" 
getting farther and farther from the true vital stuff of com- 
munication. 

Various authorities have been experimenting with the im- 
portant transition from language as everyday talk, to language 
as a conscious tool. Fries has a fresh, new approach which 
shears off centuries of accumulated barnacles. He begins wirii 
tape-recordings of spoken language, and emphasizes how much 
meaning in English depends on the order of words. His ap- 

iHow We Think. 
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Among the semantic tools for children is the warning to 
be careful of absolutes, careful of usmg such words as al- 
ways,” “never,” “aU,” “only,” “same." Teach them to be wa^ 
of either-or choices. Let them practice, with many temples, 
the fact that words are not things; one cannot nde in the wo 
“car.” Let them practice finding referents, and buildmg simpl 
abstraction ladders, and so build some immunity to ptqudic^ 
fixed ideas, and high-pressure arguments. They should Iram 
to separate a fact, from an inference, from an opinion, and to 
recognize each in any talk or piece of writing. The t ree 
of water (page 117) could instruct them that “hot ’ and cold 
are relative terms, and so start them thinking in terms of rela- 
tions, a habit so essential to an understanding of their world. 

“If you can teach children” says Dr. Douglas Kelley, to 
make proper evaluations, to develop methods of recognizing 
proper structure and order, you wiU have probably done more 
for them than by any other single preventive method you can 
offer.” 


)ffer.” . 

A prime aid to learning is found in group study, which can 
tap the mysterious energy discussed earlier. According to 
Cans, Stcndler, and Almy; 


There is a degree of redundancy in the question “How shaU I 
group the children in my class?”' It is a most unusual class at 
does not soon form its own subgroups and cliques. The teacher s 
... , , . ® effec- 


does not soon form its own subgroups and cliques. The teacn . 
job is to encourage and develop the groups that will be enec- 


If a group is underground, its business carried on by whis- 
pers, secret notes, and caucuses outside the class, the teacher 
is in danger of losing control. If it is open and co-operative, 
however, the informal group may greatly aid him in his task. 
The important point is to center activity within the group— 
not focus it on the teacher, up front, but let the pupils interact 
among themselves for maximum interest and energy. Elton 
Mayo found similar informal groups in factory work. 

' Teaching Young Children. 
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Language lessons , • „ „lk but he has no 

Jerry may be bursting with the dnv ° ..-^yhy do 

drive at aU to Ve know English.” Dr. 

we have to learn English? he the same 

C. C Fries, in his new kind of ernmmar b^U 
complaint. He says the children do ^ 

nals in the language ®ho was bitten. Even ii 

-The man bit the dog,” they kn^r"hey are aware of the 
you say “A woggle ugged a digg ' / 

structure of such a Jabberwoc 7 “ before they can com- 
Nevertheless they have p ^"'y said John 

municate clearly and accurate y. and 

Dewey, as f “ "S’erd of teaching language 

write effortlessly m time. ^bildren into a “consaous 

is to convert the common speech of cMdren m 
tool of conveying knowledge a^ ^at con- 

ing habits that concern ordinary a 

cem precise notions.' rreatine grammar as a 

It seems easier for teachers to go ^n tbe childrens 

subject standing by itself, wi ^aal of time in all its 

everyday talk. Teaching it ® | which in tum takra 

formal details, and arouses much ’ specialized teach- 

more time. In’ secondary sc^''>''’^P‘*^™'“o^rect writing, thus 
ets go into vast scholar^ detad atou^ nf com- 

getlig farther and farther from the tru 

munication. experimenting with e 1 

Various authorities have been e^^ ealk, to language 

portant transition from lan^ege =is ey ew ,.h which 

L a conscious tool. Fries h- e facies. He begins with 

shears off centuries of eecumHa^ emphasizes how much 

tape-recordings of spoken lan^ S ^^^er of words. His ap 
meaning in English depends 
iHow We Think. 
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proach connects with the idea of structure and order so car- 
dmal in semantics 

Pilot plant 

When I went to primary school in Boston, the teacher would 
dictate a sentence and we would try to write it correctly, 
each at his httle desk screwed to the floor, with inkpot m the 
comer Today in a New York school, the pupils dictate, and 
the teacher does the writmg— on the blackboard ^ 

“You tell me the story,” she says, “and I ^vlll put it do^vn 
What do you think is the first thing to tell’” 

“That we took a tnp,” sa 3 rs one child 
“Let’s start this way,” says another “ ‘We took a tnp to the 
park to see if we could find any community helpers * ” 
“Good,” says the teacher, and wntes it on the board “Now, 
thmk of the next sentence ” 

“ ‘We saw the park man,* ** suggests a little girl “ ‘We asked 
him for information.’ ” 

Teacher writes again, but takes time out while the children 
discuss what “information” means When they have finished 
the story of about ten sentences, they all read it aloud, feeling 
some of the pnde of authorship, and then copy it into their 
o^vn books 1 am sure that this is a big improvement on my 
school 

Observe the processes involved first, the children are mak- 
ing a record of an experience they enjoyed, telling a simple 
story that happened to them, very much as they would tell it 
to the family at home They arc showm how the spoken story 
can be arranged in sentences, and how it looks when written 
down They go over each sentence at least three times This is 
not a lesson m “reading” or “wnting ’ or “spelling” or “dis- 
cussion,” though all are included it is the total coimmmxcation 
process 

Here m another school, where "reading readiness” is not 
standardized, is a class of seven-year-olds Instead of many 
copies of a standard reader, several dozen different books are 

1 Reported by Benjamin Fmc. New York Ttntes, April 7, i953 
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distributed according to the ^o hSd, he asks 

;“£4' %•»««* » “ - 

''SSg, »o. i. ™d.™ “i”;t 

of L cMdren. If they tvant Lirs A re- 

along with it. Sometimes they headed: “My spelling 

cent textbook has blank pages at listening and public 

demons.” The language arts may Laming the 

speaking as well as readmg, ^ die children pick 

sequence of the alphabet is deferred, to let tn 

it up casually as they need it. 

Teaching semantics secondary and 

General Semantics can be die study of corn- 

college students, either by itse o p of Denver 

mumeation. The speech faulty of the Umv 
say about their courses in this field. 

Human reladons thus becomes principal method for 

cation course, with General Semantic as *e p 

training in appropriate evaluative !“™°“^s-readlng, wntmg, 

conceLd ftat with the ooirr^e totegration of 

spealdng, listening-secondly *LLvi* the social r^o® 

a% of the communicator, and of 

biMes of the speaker and wnter as a me ^^gent less 

ing and listening, we are g5S of lang^^S®* * * * 

nsdvely susceptible to the sugg ^ Xowa has used General 

Wendell Johnson, of the ^“"fl^eLews '^^^"Le'’at 
Semantics for years in gm work of ^ ^ . y 

in remedial work for ^““'""l^tatva at Illinois ^cch “ ^ 
Northwestern and of S. I- teachers at o 

known. O. R. Bontrager ns Semantics, c. '9»- 

a Mimeographed 'it’°^',.k’^reiison'.“"'*?^" ^Quirtlrly Jotiriuil 
a WDson B. Paul, Ft^l^^^umeations Course, 
tiooal Core for the Basic Comm 
of Speech, April J94®* 
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Pennsylvania state colleges. Lou LaBrant, of the Deparnne 
of English Education at New York University, presents Gen- 
eral Semantics in a graduate course called “TTie Nature of 
Language.” This professional work espeaally should be much 
expanded, with action research and many experimental work- 
shops. There is now a text available for teaching General be- 
mantics in high schools.^ 


Backward boys 

My friend James Saunders, a retired naval officer much in- 
terested in semantics, undertook to coach some “backw^d 
boys in the local Maryland high school. They had all failed in 
one or more subjects. The project particularly appealed to mm 
because he had taught himself how to study at Annapolis, 
boosting his rank from 193 to 14 in his class. 

His basic assumption was that the “baclavard” boys were 
as smart as the average, but their interest had not been moused. 
They suffered from scholastic apathy and classroom misunder- 
standings, His chief task was to get their feelings and interests 
involved in the school work. 

He showed the boys that invaluable rule of priority: (a) 
things to learn only well enough to pass examinations, (b) 
things to Icam permanently. He helped them fashion a senes 
of memory ticklers; encouraged them to establish closer rela- 
tions -with their classroom teachers, asking a lot more ques- 
tions. He taught them how to get the meaning of something 
which at first seemed incomprehensible by finding an assoaa- 
tion with sometWng familiar, thus tying in to their o\vn ex- 
perience. 

His techniques were exploratory, but he proved that these 
backward boys were not backwird at all when approached 
more imaginatively; and he demonstrated the value of Gen- 
eral Semantics in that approach. Every boy in the group made 
up his deficiency in less than six months, and those who went 
on to college did better than the average of their classmates. 

1 Catherine Mintcer, Wordt end Wbat They Do to You. 
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College themes 

Most freshmen themes are h’terary shipwrecks, not because 
the student is stupid, hut because he is bored. He is writing 
on a subject chosen by somebody else, aware that whatever he 
writes will be met with a hostile eye. So he grinds out some 
words trying to guess what will please the prof, and hoping 
to get a B minus instead of a C 

Certain teachers of English composition have found a means 
to remedy this sad situation. Here is a university instructor 
projecting on a screen a theme by a young woman student. 
It describes making an oyster stew at a party. The class is asked 
to discuss it, sentence by sentence. First, do they understand it? 

“What does she mean by ‘simmer’.^” 3 boy inquires. The girls 
enlighten him with scorn. 

“She doesn’t say how many guests there were.” 

“‘Biscuits’ is misspelled,” somebody points out. 

“The last sentence is a mile too long.” 

“Shouldn’t that comma be a semicolon?” 

The author of the theme is communicating directly to her 
own group of classmates, rather than writing a private letter 
to the instructor. In no time at all the group is taking a real 
interest in “clarity, coherence, and emphasis,” even an interest 
in spelling and punctuation! 

This method shows one way to release group energy 
throuyh communication, to improve communication. When 
students write themes for each other, rather than for the prof, 
many educational things begin to happen. But it presents a 
challenge to the teacher. He must steer the class just enough 
to allow its group energy to develop, while at the same time 
completing specific assignments so examinations can be passed. 

Class in insurance 

A high school at Winnetka, Illinois, was having a plague of 
broken dishes in the cafeteria.^ Meals were punctuated with 

^National Education Association, Action for CurHcuInm Improve- 
ment, Washington, ip;t. 
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resounding crashes, and many students had to pay for re- 
placements which they could ill afford. In an arithmetic class 
studying insurance, somebody suggested organizing a model 
company to insure against broken dishes. A parent who was 
an insurance broker contributed advice, and presently the 
Skokie School Mutual Insurance Company was set up by the 
class and chartered by the school council. Any student, 
teacher, or school employee was eligible for membership, at 
ten cents a year. 

The company is booming under an elected board of direc- 
tors, who run it on sound actuarial lines. Rates were high at 
first because the crash rate was high, but recently a five-cent 
dividend was declared. Reserves are carefully maintained. A 
chief adjuster and his assistants are on the alert at lunchtime. 
When a crash echoes through the hall, one of them hastens to 
the scene to survey the damage and prepare the “adjuster’s 
report.” If the crasher is a member, he fills out a form and 
pays nothing; if he is not a member the adjuster collects the 
damages. The cafeteria manager is paid in full for the loss. 

A more interesting way to teach insurance— not only to the 
arithmetic class, but to the whole school— is difficult to imagine. 
It goes far beyond information with which to pass an exami- 
nation, for these youngsters will encounter problems of life 
insurance, fire insurance, social security, automobile liability, 
throughout their lives. 

The MoTovis plan 

My last story comes from Puerto Rico, a simpler culture, 
where education is valued somewhat differently. I find the 
story touching. 

A hill town named Morovis had no high school and badly 
wanted one. A small building, t\vo teachers, and a few books 
were acqu^d. That was all the town could afford; what could 
they do wth it? Lacking teachers, the children would have to 
tMch themselves, *iohich they proceeded to do. A group of 
eight or ten took turns reading the single copy of an assigned 
book on history. They then met around a table and quirzed the 
member who had read the chapter, arguing about colonial 
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days in Puerto Rico under Spanish rule. When their turn came 
to meet with one of the t\vo tcachcK, they had many questions 
to ask, and presently they were prepared to pass the test he 
gave. Groups studied economies, languages, and mathematics, 
using the same self-help method, faster learners assisting the 
slower ones. The youngsters tackled science without labora- 
tory equipment, but one of the teachers managed to get hold 
of a few chemicals and test tubes, and the class collected speci- 
mens In the ^voods and fields. 

Students who went on to the university held their own with 
high-school boys and girls from San Juan and all over the 
island. Thereupon the Department of Education with its lim- 
ited funds decided to duplicate the idea. Today the “Plan 
Morovis” is operating in more than a dozen high schools, and 
has attracted international attention. The implications are broad 
and dynamic, not so much in cutting costs— which of course 
it does— as in a demonstrated method to tap the students’ 
energy, defeat apathy, and give a real education. 

The goal of our schools should be to get Jerry and his friends 
as ready for their life as the Hopi boy was made ready for his 
life out on the mesa. The first rule seems to be to arouse the 
children’s interest, *‘They ought to leam; they must be made 
to leam,” is not good enough. 

Every year our culture grows more complex, the sheer vol- 
ume of knowledge heavier. Children have more and more to 
leam to keep abreast; and they have a grim world to adjust to 
in the middle of the twentieth century. Is this the penalty of 
literacy, one sometimes wonders, these expanding libraries and 
specialties, this growing weight of words ^at hangs over every 
child as he faces the future? To children of this generation we 
owe every tool and every aid we can muster. 

More than that, we need the direct, fresh insight of children. 
They are wiser than we think. Schools should not only aid 
them to enter the culture in which perforce they must Jive, 
but should preserve and strengthen their original clear gaze. 
Never have straight-thinking youngsters been more needed 
than in this confused and c^Iosivc world. 



Chapter 26 

THE UNUSED POTENTIAL 


The second part of this book has shown how communica- 
tion principles can be put to work on both long range and day- 
to-day problems. We have looked at an author writing an 
article, and at various aspects of current economic talk— espe- 
cially the battle between the words “Capitalism” and “Social- 
ism,” and how Puerto Rico is trying to resolve it by its pro- 
gram of Operation Bootstrap. 

We held our semantic decoders up to the propaganda 
streaming out of Moscow, to American campaign oratory, and 
to charges of high crimes based on guilt by association. We 
listened to lawyer talk, academic talk, doctor talk, and the 
gobbledygook of bureaucrats, public and private. We took the 
roof off the schoolhouse and saw Jerry at his desk, often re- 
duced to lassitude by what he was hearing. 

We struck a preUminary balance sheet of the mass media 
and concluded that up to now the liabilities have exceeded 
the assets, but tomorrow the advantage might shift. If One 
World is an imperative in the years to come, the mass media 
offer indispensable tools by which it may be achieved— “the 
cables which can’t be cut,” 

The cases cited were designed to give the reader running 
samples of more or less topical problems, and suggestions of 
ways in which he might apply the findings set forth in Part 
One. The net effect, 1 hope, is to convince him that application 
is possible and often helpfuL The reader can use these tools 
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around the home, in his business or profession, in making de- 
cisions as a citizen and a voter, in foreign travel, in many phases 
of human relations. As writer, lecturer, consultant, citizen, I 
can testify that I have used them every day for many years. 
They have aided me in getting on Nvith people, in saying what 
I want to say more clearly, in listening more carefully, in 
avoiding arguments over meaningless questions, in sizing up 
political and economic problems, and in identifying the things 
—the very large number of things— which I don’t know, and 
am nor competent to discuss. 

In Part One, some twelve approaches to communication 
study were examined, with a chapter given to each. They will 
not be summarized again here. The reader is referred to the 
“feedback” in Chapter 16. No harm will be done, however, by 
repeating the six outstanding conclusions of that chapter. 

1. Communication, in the sense of messages sent and messages 
decoded, is a characteristic of all animal life, although only man 
has developed true language. 

2. Twin systems of communication interlock in every human 
being: the internal network, with its feedbacks to hold the or- 
ganism stable, and the external network of signs and language, to 
hold society stable. 

3. The primary function of language is to keep contact within 
the group, and promote the survival of a relatively defenseless 
mammal. Having no fangs or armor, he must reason his way out 
of tight places, or plan in advance to avoid them. 

4. By means of language, what we call culture begins its por- 
tentous march, growing like a compound interest curve. Is it to 
become a substitute for evolution? 

5. Meaning is relative to experience, and for a message to be 
understood, there must be an overlapping of experience beru'cen 
sender and receiver. Xo understand the sender, too, we must know 
something about his feelings, needs, motives. 

6. The work done to date has demonstrated that it is possible, 
without changing human genes, or overturning the culture, to 
improve the linguistic apparatus. It is possible to lock up a good 
many verbal monsters now at large. 
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POWER OF WORDS 


Paradox 

The reader is bound to feel a certain paradox in the material 
under study. Words arc what make us human^ their value is 
transcendent. At the same time, words are full of traps, distort- 
ing evaluation, leading to pain and misery beyond all sense and 
reason. 

There is no escape from this problem: words arc helpful, 
harmful, neutral; in all shades and at all levels. The attitude to 
take, I believe, is thankfulness for the power and utility of 
words, and determination not to misuse the gift. Words are 
like a sharp new ax, invaluable for the pioneer as long as he 
does not let it slip. Today, however, sharp axes are flying in all 
directions. 

The paradox runs throughout the study. People are similar- 
far more similar the world around, yes, and back to the Stone 
Age, than is generally supposed. But every individual is dif- 
ferent: Adami is not Adams. Absolute similarity is as untenable 
as absolute difference. 

To achieve true evaluation one must hold these seemingly 
contradictory ideas in the mind at once. He must develop a 
view which is dynamic, not static; flexible, not fixed; a moving 
balance like a rock climber’s. Some of the trouble, as we have 
seen, is due to the structure of the language we speak. Chinese, 
Hopi, according to the linguists, have a structure which makes 
multivalued events easier to grasp. 

Perhaps Indo-European languages could be given more flex- 
ibility; but there is another difficulty. Every language tends 
to be temporal and linear; one word must follow another. But 
the space-time world we arc driven to comprehend, the world 
out there, is curved; a spiral process of events. So the fit is 
not too close. It is like those arbitrary yet necessary classifica- 
tions of nature in our heads, while nature is actually arranged 
on the principle of insensible gradations. 

Mathematics, linguistics, semantics, help us to improve the 
fit and to make allowance for the arbitrary classifications. Be- 
yond and above these disciplines, will a process some day be 
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devised to bring us closer to what is going on out there; an 
easier method of dealing with d\e insensible gradations; a really 
dependable evaluation apparatus? It is not too much to hope. 

More light 

Some day, the accumulated research in support of communi- 
cation theory is going to answer a great many questions now 
beyond us. Here are a few suggestions for research badly 
needed now: 

A design for a simple, e2sy to leam, and widely acceptable in- 
ternational language. 

Continuation of UNESCO’s study on the improvement of inter- 
national conferences. How to understand "foreigners.” How to 
xe-educate diplomats. 

When does propaganda lose its appeal and why? 

Continuation of Whorf’s work, cspeciaUy an analysis of the 
“world view” built in by the structure of English and other Indo- 
European languages. 

Historical study of how cultures change, with sidelights on pos- 
sible ways to change them deliberately. 

How children leam to talk, an all-out study. 

Misevaluations built into children, preschool and early school. 
This study should be based on nationwide samples. 

Practici method for teaching semantics to young children, 
older children, adults. 

How memories are stored in the brain, and how recalled. 

How does a dog or a cat "tiiink”? Compared with a wasp or a 
man. 

More research— and it will be tough— on verbal versus nonverbal 
reflection. Do we always use words in thinking? 

Study of the nonverbal languages of science; how messages are 
handled in these languages. 

A careful list of meaningless questions— those now much dis- 
cussed with a great waste of rime and emotion. 

More research in how to listen. 

How can the unseen audience of tiie mass media talk back? 

History of ideologies once wdespread and now defunct. 

Guilt by association, an all-out study. (The Fund for the Repub- 
lic has announced one.) 
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The techniques of demagogues How far arc their word patterns 
similar? 

A study in the correcong of bcs and defamation Does one ever 
catch up 5 

More research on rumor, following Gordon Allport. 

Study of the patois of specialists How far are these special 
languages necessary, and how much do they block commimication’ 

The outstanding proMe7n 

Early m our study we saw the gnm probability that a sbp 
in the meaning of the Japanese word ^^mokttsaist?^ prolonged 
a bloody war, blasted Hiroshima, and upset world history 
My friend Richard C Tolman, the late physicist, once told 
me of another commumcation failure on an equal scale in inter- 
nanonal affairs As a member of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Board m 1946, he tncd to persuade the Russians to 
accept the Lilienthal-Acheson Baruch plan for the control of 
atomic energy They refused to entertain the idea because, said 
Tolman, they could not believe that such a generous proposal, 
involving some surrender of sovereignty by the United States, 
could be sincere There must be a joker in it Had w e been able 
to convince them of our sincerity, had the message got through 
to the receiver, the world might not be shivering Avith appre- 
hension today 

The Russians m 1953 exploded a hydrogen bomb This mes- 
sage had no difficulty in getting through The debcate decod- 
ing instruments of the U S Atomic Energy Commission picked 
It up promptly, though it came from halfway around the 
planet. Both the great power centers are now equipped to 
blow each others cities to kmgdom come 

The Russian people, the Amencan people, all the people on 
earth, except severe mental cases, are against bemg blown to 
bits Their wants, needs, desires, are at the fardiest pole from 
the technological possibibty How can these fearful forms of 
energy be neutralized^ This is far and away the most impor- 
tant question before mankind today, and it is lately a problem 
of communication How can the passionate desire of two bilhon 
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human beings find tangible expression? How can they tell each 
other, and tell their leaders what they want? How can the 
messages get through and the mandate be obeyed? 

Assuming a policy universally agreed upon for peace and 
protection against atomic attack, how should the machinery 
be set up? All the findings we have discussed, from brain con- 
nections to listening clinics, are applicable to these questions. 
They give no final answers, but suggest a strategy for attack. 
They offer the kind of training and the maturity a person 
should possess to lead in the attack. 

It may be that civilization is too much for Homo sapiens 
altogether. It may be that his biological equipment is better 
designed for pastures, steppes, and forests, than for subways, 
skyscrapers, and supersonic propulsion. But such an assump- 
tion has no force until man has used his full potential on the 
new environment which technology has built. That potential 
is now neutralized, due to avoidable failures of communica- 
tion. Scientists like Dr. Young tell us that the power to think 
has never been utilized at anywhere near capacity. Of those 
fifteen billion connections in the brain many are unused; others 
are constructing phantoms. We suffer, all of us, from an im- 
posed infantilism. We were bom, all of us, with greater powers. 

Mankind is a company moving across a plain. It has been 
moving for perhaps half a million years. Individuals are bom 
and die; the company moves on. Gvilizations rise and fall; the 
company moves on. When the terrain becomes too hot, too 
dry, too dangerous, the company, after many individuals have 
perished, draws away. There is drama and tragedy as estab- 
lished customs clash wth the necessities of environment. But 
the company overrides the cultural lag and moves on to safer 
ground. How do we know this? Because wc arc here. The 
company will draw away from the lethal aspects of atomic 
energy in due course. But will it move in time? This is more 
dangerous ground than any ever traversed before. 

Many languages have been developed as the company moves, 
group by group. Afost of the words have reflected homely 
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matters, small talk, humor, folk talcs, poetry. But man is not 
only the talking animal; he is, by the same token, the reasoning 
animal, the creature alone capable of objective, impersonal 
thought. Many of his words must carry accurate messages— 
exact directions, recipes, formulas, for the crafts, the arts, for 
building pyramids and temples, even long before Aristotle or 
the beginnings of recorded science. Most of us arc not too 
logical, most of the time. Words run into feelings, feelings into 
words; the line is none too sharp. But now and again we delay 
our words; deliberately summon experiences and associations 
before we take action. 

It is the power to think things out which has created not 
only the vast body of modem science, but the stupendous arti- 
facts of the modem world, until now we are committed— com- 
mitted up to our necks. Comfortable as it might be to retreat 
into a less exacting environment, without a clock or an equation, 
it is too late. We have to go on with it, though not necessarily 
in precisely the same direction. The voice of reason cannot 
be qmeted, or its consequences avoided. What does this mean? 
I believe it means that a relatively larger number of plain citi- 
zens in all cultures, and a considerably larger number of their 
leaders, must learn to develop a power of thought hitherto 
unexcrcised. 

"nus study is not an attempt to remake good, human talk; 
It IS an argument for a somewhat greater proportion of talk 
devoted to human survival. If wc had to begin at the begin- 
ning it would be harder. Fortunately, as I have tried to show, 
a senes of disciplines in communication have been clearing the 
way. Men of good will, I believe, should help with the clear- 
ing, for it may well mark the road along which the company 
must now go. 

^he next great revolution, following the industrial, 
will be the revolution in communication. This book is a small 
contribution to that end. 
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